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TO  THE  RIGHT  HONOURABLE 

JOHN  LORD  SOMERVILLE. 

MY  LORD, 

THE  regard  which  your  Lordship 
has  uniformly  shown  for  the  institutions  of 
religion;  your  zeal  and  activity  in  the  promo 
tion  of  public  good;  and  the  signal  favours  you 
have  conferred  on  me  and  my  family,  are  the 
considerations  which  induce  me  to  inscribe  this 
volume  to  your  Lordship,  as  a  testimony  of  the 
true  esteem  and  gratitude,  with  which  I  have 

the  honour  to  be, 

• 
My  Lord, 

Your  Lordship's  faithful  Friend, 
and  most  obedient  Servant, 
THOMAS  SOMERVILLE, 

Jedburgh,       1 
$  March,  1813,  j 
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LUKE  iv.  22, 

And  all  bare  him  witness,  and  wondered  at  tJte 
gracious  words  which  proceeded  out  of  his 
mouth.  And  they  said,  is  not  this  Joseph'* 
son? 

OUCH  is  the  baneful  influence  of  prejudice, 
that  it  perverts  the  nature  of  arguments,  and 
draws  from  them  conclusions  the  reverse  of 
what  they  are  properly  calculated  to  produce. 
The  impressions  of  approbation  and  wonder, 
which  were  wrought  on  the  minds  of  his 
hearers  by  the  excellence  of  our  Lord's  doc 
trine,  were  all  thwarted  and  dispersed,  when 
they  recollected  the  mean  condition  of  his 
parents  and  kindred.  ^Thus,  as  it  is  expressed 

a 
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in  the  parallel  passage*,  "  And  they  said  is 
not  this  the  carpenter's  son  ?  Is  not  his  mother 
called  Mary  ?  And  his  brethren  James,  and 
Joses,  and  Simon,  and  Judas  ?  And  his  sis 
ters,  are  they  not  all  with  us  ?  Whence  then 
hath  this  man  all  these  things  ?" 

In  the  following  discourse,  I  shall  en 
deavour  to  illustrate  some  of  the  most  in 
teresting  views  of  the  doctrine  and  character 
of  Jesus  ;  after  which  we  shall  be  better  pre 
pared  to  return  to  the  objection,  "  is  not  this 
Joseph's  son  ?"  and  to  shew  you,  that  sa 
far  from  discrediting  the  truth  of  the  gospel, 
it  furnishes  a  signal  proof  of  the  divine  in 
spiration  of  its  author. 

<  I.  The  greatest  purity  and  strictness  of  doc 
trine,  tempered  with  the  most  amiable  mild 
ness  and  lenity  of  conduct,  distinguish  Jesus 
as  a  teacher  from  all  who  have  ever  appeared 
in  that  character.  It  has  often  been  observed, 
that  those  teachers,  who  have  prescribed  the 
most  correct  and  unexceptionable  system  of 

*  Matthew  xiii.  55. 
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moral  principles,  have  unhappily  fallen  into  a 
sternness  and  severity  of  temper,  which  dis 
courages  their  disciples;   and  frustrates  the 
happy    influence,    which,    otherwise,    might 
arise  from  their  instructions    and  example. 
Whether  it  be,  that  human  nature  is  denied 
the  attainment  of  excellence  in  different  kinds 
of  virtue,  or  that  vain-glory  is  the  latest  vice 
to  be  subdued  in  the  mind  ;  seldom  however 
does  it  happen,  that  we  meet  with  the  candid, 
the  meek,    and  the  condescending  disposi 
tions,  in  the  man  who  has  made  uncommon 
proficiency  in  the  duties  of  self-denial,  and 
the  mortification  of  his  guilty  passions* 

Jesus,  though  a  teacher  and  pattern  of  the 
purest  virtue,  assumed  no  affected  rigidity  of 
manners.  He  never  turned  his  censure 
against  any  thing  that  was  not  intrinsically 
vicious  and  detestable.  He  did  not  impose 
superfluous  mortifications,  or,  in  any  instance, 
retrench  the  innocent  enjoyments  of  man 
kind.  With  a  compassionate  attention  to  the 
approaching  hardships  which  his  disciples 
were  to  undergo  on  his  account,  he  did  not 
oppress  them  with  those  cumbersome  and 
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useless  observances,  which  were  held  in  such 
high  estimation  by  the  Jews.  "  They  said 
unto  him,  why  do  the  disciples  of  John  fast 
often,  but  thine  eat  and  drink?  And  he  said 
unto  them,  can  ye  make  the  children  of  the 
bride-chamber  fast  while  the  bridegroom  is 
with  them  ?  but  the  days  will  come  when 
the  bridegroom  shall  be  taken  away  from 
them,  and  then  shall  they  fast  in  those  days." 
Meaning,  that  as  his  disciples  were  soon  to 
enter  upon  a  scene  of  persecution,  it  would 
have  been  unkind  to  have  debarred  them 
from  any  of  -  the  innocent  comforts  of  life  ;. 
or  to  have  exacted  from  them  a  compliance 
with  those  superstitious  austerities,  which 
could  answer  no  purpose  of  improvement  to 
themselves,  or  of  benefit  to  mankind, 

In  prosecution  of  the  charitable  purpose  of 
his  mission,  Jesus  Christ  associated  with  in 
dividuals  of  every  sect  and  party.  He  did 
not  even  scruple  to  converse  with  publicans 
and  sinners ;  though  he  was  aware,  that  his 
conduct  would  furnish  his  enemies  with  a 
specious  pretext  for  calumniating  his  charac 
ter,  and  disparaging  his  doctrine.  "  They 
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called  him  a  wine-bibber  and  a  glutton,  a 
friend  of  publicans  and  sinners.  But  he 
said  unto  them,  they  that  are  whole  need 
not  a  physician,  but  they  that  are  sick ;  the 
son  of  man  came  not  to  call  the  righteous, 
but  sinners  to  repentance." 

Our  Lord  was  at  great  pains,  upon  every 
occasion,  both  by  his  doctrine  and  example, 
to  repress  that  spirit  of  party  zeal  and  perse 
cution  which  was  so  prevalent  among  the 
Jews,  and  which  has  been  too  often  imitated, 
in  later  ages,  by  the  professors  of  his  re 
ligion.  When  the  Samaritans  refused  to  re 
ceive  him,  because  his  face  was  as  though  he 
would  gQ  to  Jerusalem,  the  rival  seat  of  re 
ligious  worship,  the  angry  disciples  proposed 
to  resent  the  affront  by  the  exertion  of  mira 
culous  power.  "  Lord,  wilt  thou  that  we 
command  fire  to  come  down  from  heaven, 
and  consume  them,  even  as  Elias  did  ?  But 
he  turned  and  rebuked  them,  and  said,  ye 
know  not  what  manner  of  spirit  ye  are  of." 
Though  you  profess  to  be  my  disciples,  you 
are  yet  strangers  to  the  temper  and  disposi 
tions  which  form  that  character,  and  ignorant 
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of  the  benevolent  design  in  which  you  are 
invited  to  co-operate  with  me.  "  For  the 
son  of  man  is  not  come  to  destroy  men's  lives, 
but  to  save  them." 

Another  instance  I  shall  mention,  in  which 
the  conduct  or  Jesus  exhibits  a  rare  con 
junction  of  purity,  and  mildness,  and  seems 
to  have  disappointed  the  opinion  which  the 
Jews  entertained  of  his  character,  after  hav 
ing  heard  his  doctrine.  What  could  be  more 
strict  than  the  precepts  of  morality,  delivered 
by  our  Lord  in  his  sermon  on  the  mount ; 
ascribing  guilt,  not  only  to  the  external  act, 
but  to  the  secret  motions  and  propensities  of 
the  heart.  "  Ye  have  heard  that  it  was  said 
by  them  of  old  time,  thou  shalt  not  commit 
adultery  ;  but  I  say  unto  you,  that  whosoever 
looketh  upon  a  woman  to  lust  after  her,  hath 
committed  adultery  with  her  already  in  his 
heart." 

A  woman,  taken  in  adultery,  was  afterwards 
brought  to  Jesus  by  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees, 
soliciting  his  decision  with  respect  to  the 
punishment  to  be  inflicted  on  account  of  her 
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transgression.  In  conformity  to  his  own 
doctrine,  her  accusers  expected  that  he  would 
ratify  what  they  understood  to  be  the  com 
mand  of  Moses,  that  she  should  be  put  to 
death.  But  how  much  was  mistaken  zeal  re 
buked,  when  he  said  unto  them,  u  he  that  is 
without  sin  among  you  let  him  first  cast  a 
stone  at  her."  How  much  was  shame  re 
lieved,  and  an  ingenuous  sense  of  guilt 
awakened  in  the  breast  of  the  offender,  when 
Jesus  thus  addressed  her !  "  Woman  where 
are  those  thine  accusers  ?  Hath  no  man  con 
demned  thee  ?  She  said,  no  man,  Lord.  And 
Jesus  said  unto  her,  neither  do  I  condemn 
thee  :"  that  is,  to  public,  or  open  punishment, 
"  go,  arxd  sin  no  more*." 

By  this  example,  an  amiable  lesson  is  con-* 
veyed  to  us ;  that  we  ought  not  to  harbour 
anger,  resentment,  and  a  persecuting  spirit, 
under  the  cover  of  holy  zeal,  and  indignation 
at  vice ;  that,  though  we  ought  to  hate  sin  with 
a  perfect  hatred,  yet  we  ought  to  pity  the 
guilty,  and  to  endeavour,  not  by  bitter  re- 

*  John  viii.  3,  &c. 
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proach,  but  by  calm  address,  and  affectionate 
persuasion,  to  gain  them  to  repentance. 

These  are  the  means  of  accomplishing  the 
reformation  of  sinners,  prescribed  to  us  by  the 
doctrine  and  example  of  Jesus ;  and,  from 
the  dictates  of  prudence,  and  the  result  of  ex 
perience,  we  may  be  convinced  that  they  are 
not  only  the  most  pleasant,  but  the  most  suc 
cessful.  Harshness  and  severity,  either  in  ad 
vice  or  reproof,  produce  effects  quite  opposite 
to  their  aim.  They  exasperate  the  sinner, 
and  drive  him  farther  into  iniquity.  Tho 
reason  of  this  is  obvious.  When  you  are 
angry  with  a  man,  you  assume  the  character 
of  an  enemy ;  and  the  prejudice,  which  he  en 
tertains  against  your  person,  is  naturally  trans 
ferred  to  your  opinion,  and  counteracts  the 
influence  of  argument  and  expostulation* 
Whereas,  gentleness  and  kindness  are  the  to 
kens  of  friendship,  and  call  upon  affection, 
as  well  as  reason,  to  take  side  with  your 
admonitions.  "  A  soft  answer  turneth  away 
wrath ;  but  grievous  words  stir  up  anger." 
These  reflections  naturally  invite  me  to  ob 
serve, 
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II.  That  the  gracious  words,  or  the  doc- 
rine  of  Jesus,  is  the  only  source  of  peace  to 
a  sinner  when  alarmed  with  a  sense  of  guilt 
and  danger ;  and  therefore  may  happily  prove 
effectual  to  reclaim  him,  when  all  other  means 
fail  of  success.  In  this  effect  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  gospel  we  are  all  deeply  interested  5 
but,  to  render  the  proposition  more  precise 
and  evident,  let  us  take  the  most  striking 
view  of  the  character  to  which  it  applies. 

, 

Suppose  an  unfortunate  offender  to  have 
gone  on,  step  by  step,  from  iniquity  to  ini 
quity,  till  at  last  he  has  sunk  into  the  lowest 
abyss  of  baseness  and  depravity.  The  stings 
of  remorse,  shame  not  altogether  vanquished, 
the  reproach  of  society,  the  present  direful 
effects  of  sin,  and  the  dread  of  its  future  con 
sequences,  overwhelm  him  "  with  fearfulness, 
and  trembling,  and  horror."  Where  shall  he 
look  for  comfort  ?  In  vain  would  he  lift  his 
supplicating  eyes  to  his  fellow- mortals !  He 
is  excluded  from  the  sympathy  of  the  world : 
he  is  contemned,  loathed,  and  abandoned  by 
mankind.  The  outcast  of  the  earth,  no  place 
left  to  him  for  repentance,  he  is  impelled  to 
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the  perpetration  of  new  crimes ;  and  if  there 
be  yet  larger  measures  of  iniquity  and  mi 
sery,  it  would  seem  his  only  remaining  gra 
tification  to  fill  them  up.  Now,  alas  !  all- 
human  remedy  fails  ;  despair  and  perdition 
have  overtaken  him. 

But,  suppose  that  the  glad  tidings  of  the 
gospel  should,  for  the  first  time,  reach  his 
ears.  Let  him  listen  to  these  gracious  ac 
cents,  "  The  Son  of  Man  is  come  to  seek  and 
to  save  that  which  was  lost.  Come  unto  me 
all  ye  that  labour  and  are  heavy  laden,  and  I 
will  give  you  rest.  Him  that  cometh  to  me 
I  will  in  no  wise  cast  out."  A  ray  of  com 
fort  now  breaks  in  upon  his  desponding  soul. 
Let  him  read  the  parable  of  the  prodigal  son. 
Behold  the  relenting  parent,  informed  of  the 
happy  news  of  his  son's  return,  is  inspired 
with  transports  of  joy,  too  warm  to  be  sup 
pressed  ;  impatient  to  congratulate  him,  he 
runs  out  to  meet  him  while  yet  upon  the 
way,  falls  on  his  neck,  and  kisses  him.  Thus, 
God  is  represented  as  waiting  to  be  gracious, 
and,  if  the  sinner  is  but  in  the  way  of  repent 
ance,  is  already  reconciled  to  him.  Let  him. 
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be  farther  informed,  that  among  the  friends 
of  Jesus,  there  were  found  some  who  had 
formerly  been  stained  with  gross  transgres 
sions.  Balm  is  poured  into  his  wounded 
spirit,  he  is  melted  into  the  deepest  sorrow 
for  what  is  past ;  gratitude  rouses  all  the  vi 
gour  of  his  soul,  he  puts  forth  the  most  stre 
nuous  efforts,  attains  uncommon  proficiency 
in  virtue,  and  thus  justifies  and  makes  good 
what  our  Lord  declares, <c  that  there  is  joy 
in  heaven  over  one  sinner  that  repenteth, 
more  than  over  ninety  and  nine  just  persons 
that  need  no  repentance."  Let  us  next  con 
sider, 

III.  The  consolation  of  the  gracious  words 
which  proceeded  out  of  the  mouth  of  Jesus, 
in  a  situation,  not  indeed  so  deplorable  as  that 
now  described,  but  which  requires  support 
more  than  what  the  natural  force  of  the 
human  mind,  or  arguments  of  philosophy 
can  produce.  The  case,  to  which  I  now  al 
lude,  is  that  of  traduced  and  persecuted  inno 
cence.  The  characters  of  men  are  seldom 
estimated  according  to  the  standard  of  truth, 
and  still  more  rarely  requited  in  proportion 
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to  the  merit  or  demerit  which  belongs  to 
them.  Some  virtues  are  ostentatious  and  po 
pular,  and  meet  with  abundant  commenda 
tion  and  reward,  while  others,  which  are 
more  substantial,  but  of  a  simple  and  reserved 
nature,  do  not  so  much  as  fall  under  the  ob 
servation  of  the  world.  How  many  are  there 
who  put  on  the  mask  of  virtue,  while  they 
indulge  in  secret  crimes,  and  at  last  go  dowa 
to  the  grave  unsuspected,  or  perhaps  rich  in 
the  esteem  and  favour  of  spectators !  This, 
however,  is  less  to  be  regretted,  and  happy 
would  it  be  for  the  world,  that  goodness,  were 
always  the  object  of  esteem,  though  such  as 
have  no  more  than  the  semblance  of  it  should 
prosper  beyond  their  deserts.  But  how  pain 
ful  to  observe,  that  the  error  is  as  often  found 
in  the  opposite  and  uncharitable  extreme; 
that  sterling  worth  should  not  only  pass 
through  life  undistinguished,  but  that  it 
should  fall  under  slander  and  persecution  ! 
Neither  piety  nor  generosity,  nor  spotless  in-* 
nocence  can  prove,  at  all  times,  a  sufficient 
shield  against  the  oppression  of  tyranny,  the 
misrepresentation  of  -prejudice,  and  the  ran 
cour  of  misguided  zeal.  Bear  testimony  to 
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this,  ye  glorious  host  of  heroes,  patriots,  and 
martyrs,  who  dragged  out  your  days  amidst 
reproach  and  suffering,  and  have  become  ob 
jects  of  our  admiration,  now  when  you  sleep 
in  the  dust,  and  can  no  more  profit  by  our 
applause ! 

On  such  occasions  as  these,  how  strong 
the  temptation  to  weary  in  well-doing,  to 
abandon  an  unprofitable  cause,  and  to  yield 
to  the  torrent  of  abounding  iniquity  I  How 
necessary  for  the  support  and  encouragement 
of  virtue,  that  an  immediate  and  sufficient 
defence  were  provided  against  the  day  of 
persecution  and  fiery  trial !  And  here  the 
gospel  corresponds  with  our  wishes.  What 
so  effectual  to  rouse  both  our  fears  and  our 
hopes,  and  to  give  them  a  proper  direction, 
as  the  following  admonitions  ?  "  I  say  unto 
you,  be  not  afraid  of  them  that  kill  the  body, 
and  after  that  have  no  more  that  they  can 
do.  But  I  will  forewarn  you  whom  ye  shall 
fear,  fear  him  which,  after  he  hath  killed  the 
body,  hath  power  to  cast  into  hell,  yea  I  say 
unto  you,  fear  him."  What  is  so  well  adapt 
ed  to  elevate  the  mind,  and  to  inspire  it  with 
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joy  and  triumph  in  the  very  hour  of  persecu 
tion,  as  the  following  promise  of  our  Lord  ? 
"  Blessed  are  they  which  are  persecuted,  for 
righteousness  sake,  for  theirs  is  the  king 
dom  of  heaven.  Blessed  are  ye  when  men 
shall  revile  and  persecute  you,  and  shall  say 
all  manner  of  evil  against  you  falsely  for  my 
sake.  Rejoice,  and  be  exceeding  glad,  for 
great  is  your  reward  in  heaven  ;  for  so  perse- 
cuted  they  the  prophets  which  were  before 
you." 

It  must  also  convey  peculiar  consolation 
and  encouragement  to  those  who  are  perse 
cuted  for  righteousness  sake,  to  discern,  ia 
their  own  condition,  a  striking  resemblance 
and  conformity  to  that  of  their  blessed  Mas 
ter,  in  the  days  of  his  humiliation.  Jesus, 
the  just  and  the  holy  one,  was  numbered  with 
transgressors,  and  died  upon  the  cross. 

IV.  The  gracious  words  of  Jesus  afford  the 
only  sovereign  antidote  against  all  the  natural 
and  unavoidable  calamities,  to  which  good 
and  bad  men  are  alike  exposed. 
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Various  and  opposite  descriptions  of  hu 
man  life  have  been  given,  all  of  them  more 
or  less  tinged  with  the  tempers,  and  fortunes 
of  their  authors.  If  we  are  not  to  give  cre 
dit  to  those  which  proceed  from  the  children 
of  affliction,  as  little  ought  we  to  accede 
implicitly  to  the  testimony  of  the  gay, 
the  dissipated,  and  the  prosperous.  Let  us 
consult  the  wise :  Let  us  have  recourse  to 
fact  and  experience.  Are  not  our  bodies 
frail  in  their  nature,  and  exposed  to  many 
casualties  and  disorders,  in  every  stage  and 
rank  of  life  ?  Are  not  the  hardships  of  de 
pendence  and  poverty  continually  in  our 
view?  How  fluctuating  and  unstable  the 
gifts  of  fortune  ;  and  how  many  the  anxieties 
and  disappointments  of  those  who  partake 
most  liberally  of  her  smiles  and  her  favours ! 
Can  the  mildest  and  most  auspicious  model 
of  human  laws  remove  entirely  from  our 
sight,  the  miseries  which  are  occasioned  by 
hardheartedness  and  oppression  ?  Who  so 
innocent  and  so  guarded,  as  to  maintain  a  re 
putation,  invulnerable  by  the  poisoned  ar 
rows  of  envy  and  detraction  ?  How  grie 
vous  the  disappointment  of  affection,  the 
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base  returns  of  ingratitude,  and  the  coldness 
and  neglect  of  early  friends  !  Who  among 
us  has  not  often  mourned  for  the  loss  of 
worthy  and  beloved  relations  ?  What  more 
certain  than  death,  the  very  prospect  of 
which  imbitters  the  sweetest  enjoyments  in 
a  present  life  ? 

Disquieted  and  perplexed  with  the  appre 
hension  of  any,  or  all  of  the  evils  now  re 
cited  ;  while  actually  groaning  under  the 
pressure  of  them,  whither  shall  we  go  for 
rest  and  consolation  ?  The  contemplation 
of  the  wisdom  and  benignity  of  the  Supreme 
Ruler  of  the  universe  in  promoting  the 
general  good,  is  a  doctrine  too  refined  and  dis 
tant,  to  come  home  with  precision  and  effect 
to  the  sufferer.  But  the  gospel  representations 
of  a  Providence,  universal,  uninterruptedly 
exercised,  extending  to  all  events,  invariably 
interested  in  the  protection  of  the  righteous, 
and  making  all  to  work  for  their  good, 
are  consolations  adapted  to  every  case  and 
aggravation  of  sorrow.  These  are  the  con 
solations  of  the  gospel.  "  The  life  is  more 
than  meat,  and  the  body  more  than  raiment, 
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Consider  the  ravens,  for  they  neither  sow 
nor  reap,  which  neither  have  storehouse  nor 
barn,  and  God  feedeth  them.  How  much 
better  are  ye  than  the  fowls  ?  Consider  the 
lilies  how  they  grow,  they  toil  not,  they  spin 
not ;  and  yet  I  say  unto  you,  that  Solomon 
in  all  his  glory  was  not  arrayed  like  one  of 
these.  If  then  God  so  clothe  the  grass, 
which  to-day  is  in  the  field^  and  to-morrow 
is  cast  into  the  oven,  will  he  not  much  more 
clothe  you,  O  ye  of  little  faith  ?  And  seek  not 
ye  what  ye  shall  eat,  or  what  ye  shall  drink  ; 
for  all  these  things  do  the  nations  of  the 
world  seek  after ;  and  your  Father  knowetb 
that  ye  have  need  of  these  things.  Let  not 
your  heart  be  troubled,  ye  believe  in  God, 
believe  also  in  me.  In  my  Father's  house, 
?ire  many  mansions.  I  go  to  prepare  a  place 
for  you.  And,  if  I  go  and  prepare  a  place 
for  you,  I  will  come  again  and  receive  you 
unto  myself,  that  where  I  am,  there  ye  may 
be  also." 

(         •;••«•*  >,.  ..C     „,    .  :  ...  ^ 

,  The  promise  of  future  existence  and  hap 
piness,  is  the  grand  and  distinguishing  charter 
of  the  Cbristiao.,  Tbis  promis.e,  beyond  all 
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otherconsiderations,  soothes  and  mitigates  the 
sufferings  of  our  present  state.  Suppose  we 
were  to  be  assured  that  our  lives  should  be 
prolonged  for  many  years,  yet,  how  incom 
patible  with  tranquillity  and  with  every  spe 
cies  of  enjoyment,  the  dreadful  foresight  of 
sinking  at  last  into  annihilation,  and  becom 
ing  as  though  we  had  never  been. 

The  certainty  of  a  future  state  throws 
quite  a  different  complexion  upon  all  the 
calamities  of  human  life,  and  takes  out  of 
them  every  thing  painful  and  discouraging. 
If  we  are  to  enjoy  immortal  happiness,  what 
though  a  few  days,  or  even  the  whole 
period  of  our  existence  here,  should  be  ha 
rassed  with  vexation  and  sorrow  ?  If  death 
be  the  entrance  into  a  more  happy  state, 
why  should  death,  or  the  infirmities  and 
diseases  which  lead  to  it,  be  contemplated 
with  such  reluctance  and  horror?  If  we 
have  the  strongest  assurance,  that  the  appro 
bation  of  God  shall  be  conferred  upon  all, 
"  who  by  patient  continuance  in  well-doing, 
seek  for  glory,  honour,  and  immortality," 
why  are  we  cast  down  and  fretted,  because 
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we  are  disappointed  of  the  fleeting  rewards 
and  honours,  which  we  expected  from  the 
esteem  and  friendship  of  men? 

In  farther  illustration  of  this  subject,  I 
might  show  how  much  particular  doctrines 
of  the  gospel  are  adapted,  in  the  way  of  spe 
cific  consolation,  to  particular  :afflictions  and 
trials  of  human  life.  Let  it  suffice  to  men 
tion  one  instance  to  this  purpose,  of  which 
Biany  of  us  have  had  the  painful,  or  shall  I 
•$ay,  the  pleasant  experience.  When,  in  the 
ceurse  of  Providence,  we  have  been  deprived 
of  a  valuable  and  beloved  friend,  how  insuffi 
cient  at  such  a  season,  were  all  the  consola 
tions  of  reason  and  philosophy,  and  how  des 
picable,  in  comparison  with  those  which  were 
suggested  by  the  gospel  doctrine  of  immorta 
lity  ?  When  we  were  employed  in  perform 
ing  the  last  sad  offices  of  respect,  and,  with 
sorrowful  hearts,  committed  to  dust  and  cor 
ruption  the  lifeless  remains  of  our  dearest 
friend,  how  inconsolable  must  we  have  been 
without  thehope  of  a  resurrection !  Then  did 
we  with  joy  reflect,  that  the  time  cometh, 
thanks  be  to  God,  who  givetb  us  the  victory  > 
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through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ^  when  "  that 
which  is  sown  in  corruption,  shall  be  raised 
in  incorruption ;  when  that,  which  is  sown 
in  dishonour,  shall  be  raised  in  glory,  when 
that,  which  is  sown  in  weakness,  shall  be 
raised  in  power ;  and  when  this  mortal  shall 
put  orl  immortality."  Enabled,  by  the  power 
of  faith,  to  embrace  these  delightful  anticipa 
tions,  we  emerged  from  the  despondency  into 
which  we  were  ready  to  sink,  under  the  too 
sensible  pressure  of  those  mournful  and  hu 
miliating  circumstances,  which  close  this 
mortal  scene. 
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And  all  bare  him  witness,  and  wondered  at  the 
gracious  words  which  proceeded  out  of  his 
mouth.  And  they  said,  is  not  this  Joseph's 


son? 


IN  discoursing  from  these  words,  I  proposed 
to  describe  some  of  the  most  interesting  vie°ws 
of  the  doctrine  and  conduct  of  Jesus,  and,  af 
terwards  to  return  to  the  objection  in  the 
text ;  hoping  to  show  you,  that  so  far  from 
weakening  the  evidence  of  the  gospel,  it0is 
one  of  the  strongest  proofs  of  the  divine  in 
spiration  of  its  Author.  In  the  preceding 
discourse  it  has  been  observed, 

1*  That  the  greatest  purity  of  doctrine, 
tempered  with  the  most  amiable  lenity  and 
mildness  of  conduct,  distinguish  Jesus  as  a 
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teacher  from  all  who  have  ever  appeared  ia 
that  character.  2.  That  his  doctrine  is  the  best 
calculated  to  administer  consolation  to  a  mind 
overwhelmed  with  the  burden  of  guilt. 
3.  That  it  furnishes  adequate  support,  in  the 
case  of  traduced  and  persecuted  innocence. 
And  4.  That  it  is  the  only  sovereign  remedy 
against  the  natural  evils,  and  common  afflic 
tions  to  which  we  are  exposed  in  a  present 
world.  I  now  proceed  to  observe, 

V.  That  the  doctrine  of  Jesus  is  particu 
larly  deserving  of  admiration,  because  it  in 
culcates  a  system  of  morals,  the  most  ex 
alted  and  substantial,  and  the  most  opposite; 
in  its  spirit  and  tendency,  to  the  taste  and 
prejudices  of  the  people  with  whom  he 
lived. 

The  Jews,  at  the  time  of  our  Lord's  ap 
pearance,  had  sunk  into  the  grossest  degene 
racy  of  manners.  A  fondness  for  ritual  and 
superstitious  institutions,  national  pride,  ac 
companied,  as  it  usually  is,  with  narrow  into 
lerant  sentiments  towards  the  .rest  of  mankind,- 
formed  the  most  prominent  features  of  their 
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character.     The  people  at  large,  had  too  much 
of    that   pharisaical  parade   and  affectation 
which  is  described  by  our  Lord.  "They  loved 
to  pray  standing  in  the  market-place;  and 
when  they  fasted,  they  disfigured  their  faces, 
and  made  long  prayers  for  a  pretence,  and 
all  their  works  they  did  to  be  seen  of  men. 
They  made   clean  the  outside  of   the   cup 
or  platter,  and  gave  tythes  of  mint,  anise,  and 
cummin,  while  they  neglected  inward  purity, 
and  the  weightier  matters  of  the  law,  justice, 
mercy,  and  judgment."     Flattering  the  fond 
attachment  of  the  multitude  to  frivolous  and 
exterior  services,  their  teachers  had  perverted 
and  degraded  the  revealed  law,  and  fabricated 
a     system     of    traditional    commandments, 
which,  by  distracting  the  attention  from  prac 
tical  religion,  made  "  the  commandments  of 
God  of  none  effect."     Instead  of  the  love  of 
God    and  our  neighbour,  they   substituted 
washings,  and  fastings,  and  the  most  insigni 
ficant  ceremonies. 

What  a  contrast  to  this  description,  the 
simplicity,  the  unassuming  nature,  the  active 
benificence  of  the  doctrines  and  precepts  of 
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Jesus.  "Take  heed,  that  you  do  not  your 
alms  before  men  to  be  seen  of  them,  other 
wise  ye  have  no  reward  of  your  Father  which 
is  in  heaven.  Therefore,  when  thou  dost 
thine  alms,  do  not  sound  a  trumpet  before 

o 

thee  as  the  hypocrites  do,  in  the  synagogues 
and  in  the  streets,  that  they  may  have  glory 
of  men.  Verily,  I  say  unto  you,  that  they 
have  their  reward.  But,  when  thou  dost 
alms,  let  not  thy  left  hand  know  what  thy 
right  hand  doeth ;  that  thine  alms  may  be  in 
secret ;  and  thy  Father,  which  seeth  in  secret, 
himself  shall  reward  thee  openly.  And, 
when  thou  prayest,  thou  shalt  not  be  as  the 
hypocrites  are,  for  they  love  to  pray  standing 
in  the  synagogues  and  in  the  corners  of  the 
streets,  that  they  may  be  seen  of  men  ;  verily 
I  say  unto  you,  that  they  have  their  reward. 
But  thou,  when  thou  prayest,  enter  into  thy 
closet,  and,  when  thou  hast  shut  the  door, 
pray  to  thy  Father  who  is  in  secret ;  and  thy 
Father  which  seeth  in  secret  shall  reward 
thee  openly." 

From  these  admonitions,  relative  to  the 
outward  expressions  of  devout  and  charitable 
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affections,  and  the  peculiar  motives  by  which 
they  are  enforced,  we  are  naturally  led  to  ob 
serve  their  consistency,  and  their  united  con 
curring,  influence  in  promoting  and  cherish 
ing  that  modest  unassuming  goodness  which 
characterises  the  disciples  of  Jesus.     For,  on 
the  one  hand,  the  standard  of  virtue  held  out 
to  us  is  so  pure  and  sublime,  and  the  rewards 
promised,  so  transcendently  glorious ;  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  best  attainments  of 
the  Christian  comparatively  so  inferior,  and 
so  disproportioned  to  both,  that  it  is  impos 
sible  he  can  ever  hold  them  in  great  account, 
or  "  think  of  hiqaself  more  highly  than  he 
ought  to  think."     He  does  not  obtrude  on  the, 
notice  of  the  world,  or  study  to  publish  and 
exaggerate  his  good  works  in  order  to  attract 
the  attention  of  men.     Their  praise  excites 
an  inward  distrust  of  himself.     It  reminds 
him  of  secret  faults,  of  failures  and  imperfec 
tions  unknown  to  them.     He  is  humbled  be 
fore  the  purity  of  that  Being,  who  searches 
the  hearts  and  tries  the  reins  of  the  children 
of  men.     He  daily  laments  that  his  profi 
ciency  in  virtue  should  be  so  unequal  to  his 
advantages ;  nay,  that  it  should  be  so  une- 
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qual  to  his  resolutions,  and  to  those  vehement 
aspirations  with  which  he  pants  after  perfec 
tion.  Thus,  the  man,  who  has  made  un 
common  progress  in  literature  and  science, 
being  the  more  sensible  of  what  still  remains 
undiscovered,  thinks  humbly  of  all  his  past 
acquisitions,  and  presses  with  ardour  towards 
higher  improvements ;  while  the  half-accom 
plished  smatterer  swells  with  overweening 
conceit,  discontinues  all  farther  application, 
and  vainly  thirsts  after  unmerited  applause. 

As  in  every  other  instance,  so  most  re 
markably  in  this,  were  our  Lord's  precepts 
exemplified  in  his  own  deportment.  Al 
though  he  was  advanced  in  years  before  he 
entered  upon  his  public  office,  yet,  we  have 
only  one  fact  upon  record,  relative  to  his 
personal  conduct  in  the  preceding  period 
of  his  life,  namely,  his  disputing  with  th6 
doctors  in  the  temple.  Now,  as  improve 
ment  of  every  kind  is  carried  on  by  gradual 
and  progressive  steps,  it  cannot  be  imagined 
that  such  lustre  of  wisdom  and  virtue,  as  was 
afterwards  conspicuous  in  Jesus,  should 
have  shone  forth  instantaneously  and  at 
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once.  It  is  not  to  be  doubted,  that  many 
amiable  traits  of  character,  many  expressions 
of  reverence  and  devotion  towards  his 
heavenly  Father,  of  tenderness  and  kindness 
to  his  family  and  friends,  of  benevolent 
wishes  for  all  mankind,  must  have  adorned 
the  early  stages  of  his  life.  The  knowledge 
of  these  must  have  come  down  to  posterity, 
if  a  more  than  common  degree  of  self-denial 
and  humility  had  not  employed  the  most  ef 
fectual  means  to  prevent  their  being  divulged 
to  the  world. 

,  As  the  purpose  of  our  Lord's  miracles  was 
to  confirm  his  divine  authority,  it  was  neces 
sary  that  they  should  be  wrought  in  the  pre 
sence  of  competent  witnesses,  and,  in  due 
season,  promulgated.  They  were,  however, 
performed  with  all  the  circumstances  of  mo 
desty  and  concealment,  compatible  with  that 
design.  On  no  occasion,  do  we  hear  more 
of  the  distress  of  the  persons  who  were  re 
lieved  by  his  healing  power,  than  what  ap 
pears  from  the  simple  representation  of  the 
fact ;  no  preamble  to  insinuate  the  difficulties 
-of  the  case,  or  to  prepare  the  minds  of  spec- 
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tators  for  greater  admiration  of  his  power  ; 
nothing  afterwards  said  to  extol  his  com 
passion  and  generosity. 

To  inherent  modesty  of  temper,  as  well  as 
to  considerations  of  prudent  expediency,  we 
may  ascribe  the  precautions  so  often  used  by 
our  Lord,  to  check  the  ebullitions  of  grateful 
zeal,  displayed  by  those  who  had  recently 
experienced  the  salutary  influence  of  his  in 
terposition.  He  charged  them,  "  not  to  go 
into  the  town,  nor  to  tell  it  in  the  town,  and 
to  tell  no  man  what  was  done."  Thereby 
preventing  that  premature  publication  of  his 
marvellous  power,  which  would  have  re 
dounded  to  the  extension  of  his  fame,  and  the 
popularity  of  his  character,  more  than  to  the 
promotion  of  just  notions  concerning  the  na 
ture  of  his  kingdom,  and  the  design  of  his 
mission. 

With  what  remarkable  delicacy  does  our 
Lord  perform  the  cure  of  the  daughter  of 
Jairus  !  When  the  father  first  applied  in  her 
behalf,  no  reproach  or  upbraiding  is  thrown 
out  against  him,  because  he  was  one  of  the 
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rulers  of  the  synagogue,  a  class  of  men  hos 
tile  to  our  Lord's  reputation  and  views. 
When  he  comes  into  the  house,  he  does  not 
aggravate  the  grief  of  the  parent  by  dwelling 
upon  the  extremity  of  the  case,  but  instantly 
suggests  hope  and  consolation,  by  expressing 
it  in  the  softest  terms.  "  Be  not  afraid,  only 
believe.  The  damsel  is  not  dead  but  sleep- 
eth."  And,  that  he  might  spare  the  ruler 
the  mortification  of  receiving  a  favour  from, 
the  hands  of  one,  whom  perhaps  he  had 
formerly  vilified  and  opposed,  and  in  the 
presence  of  those  persons  who  held  his  power 
in  derision,  "  he  put  them  all  out,"  before  he 
restores  the  child  to  life. 

Many  instances  of  the  like  humility  and 
tenderness  are  to  be  found  in  the  life  of 
Jesus,  verifying  the  character  ascribed  to  him 
by  the  prophet.  "  Behold  my  servant  whom 
I  have  chosen,  my  beloved  in  whom  my 
soul  is  well  pleased :  I  will  put  my  spirit 
upon  him,  and  he  shall  shew  judgment  unto 
the  Gentiles.  He  shall  not  strive  nor  cry, 
neither  shall  any  man  hear  his  voice  in  the 
streets,  A  bruised  reed  shall  he  not  break, 
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and  the  smoking  flax   shall  he  not  quench; 
till  he  bring  forth  judgment  into  victory." 

In  opposition  to  the  prevailing  taste  of  the 
Jews  for  ceremonial  and  external  services, 
Jesus  Christ  lays  the  stress  of  religion  upon 
those  substantial  duties,  which  are  productive 
of  benefit  to  mankind.  Humility,  meekness, 
mercy,  righteousness,  and  purity,  he  specifies 
as  essential  qualifications  of  the  candidates 
for  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  Love  to  one 
another,  he  makes  the  distinguishing  badge 
of  his  disciples. 

One  particular  instance  of  our  Lord's  con 
duct,  his  performing  cures  on  the  Sabbath 
day,  and  the  reasonings  by  which  he  vindi 
cates  it,  not  only  display  the  true  spirit  of 
his  doctrine,  preferring,  in  every  case  of  com 
petition,  mercy  to  sacrifice ;  but,  at  the  same 
time,  exhibit,  in  a  striking  view,  his  intrepi 
dity  and  uprightness  as  a  public  teacher. 
The  Jews  observed  the  Sabbath  with  a  super 
stitious  austerity.  The  slightest  deviation 
from  their  established  usage  of  sabbatical 
rest,  they  considered  as  the  grossest  violation 
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of  their  law  and  religion.  The  conduct  of 
our  Lord  therefore,  in  repeatedly  performing 
cures  on  the  Sabbath  day,  and  his  expos 
tulating  with  his  accusers  concerning  the 
propriety  of  his  doing  so,  must  have  been  of 
fensive,  not  only  to  the  Pharisees,  but  to  the 
great  body  of  the  people.  Had  he  been  en 
gaged  in  carrying  on  an  imposture,  he  would 
have  pursued  a  very  different  plan  of  con 
duct;  he  would  have  accommodated  his  be 
haviour  to  the  prejudices  of  those  whom  he 
meant  to  deceive.  Had  he  been  desirous  to 
establish  his  own  popularity,  rather  than  to 
promote  the  interest  of  truth  and  righteous 
ness,  he  never  would  have  wrought  a  cure 
on  the  Sabbath  day,  nor  have  justified  himself 
after  having  done  it. 

The  exalted  and  extensive  benevolence,  in 
culcated  by  Jesus,  more  than  any  other  of  its 
characteristical  excellencies,  distinguishes  his 
doctrine,  and  bears  the  strongest  internal 
stamp  of  its  sacred  origin.  The  Jews,  en 
thusiastically  tenacious  of  their  national  pre 
rogatives,  could  not  bear,  what  to  a  generous 
mind  ought  to  be  a  source  of  the  purest  joy, 
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that  others  were  to  be  admitted  to  share 
equally  with  themselves  in  the  dispenation  of 
grace.  How  repugnant  to  their  prejudices, 
and  how  mortifying  to  their  pride,  the  doc 
trine  of  Jesus,  concerning  the  impartiality  and 
extent  of  divine  goodness,  and  the  corres 
ponding  liberality  of  his  own  conduct !  "They 
shall  come  from  the  east  and  from  the  west, 
and  from  the  north  and  from  the  south ;  and 
shall  sit  down  in  the  kingdom  of  God.  I, 
when  I  am  lifted  up  from  the  earth,  will 
draw  all  men  to  me."  And  in  his  last  com 
mission  to  his  disciples,  "  Go  ye  therefore 
and  teach  all  nations,  baptizing  them  in  the 
name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of 
the  Holy  Ghost." 

Agreeably  to  these  instructions,  he  gave 
honourable  testimony  to  the  faith  of  those 
who  were  without  the  pale  of  the  Jewish 
church,  and  vouchsafed  to  them  the  benefit 
of  his  miraculous  cures ;  thereby  intimating, 
that  God  is  no  respecter  of  persons ;  that  he 
is  the  common  Father  of  the  human  race ; 
and  that  in  every  nation,  "he  that  feareth  him, 
and  workcth  righteousness,  shall  be  accepted 
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with  him.  If  time  would  admit  of  my  giv 
ing  an  analysis  of  the  parables,  and  more  ex 
plicit  admonitions,  delivered  by  our  Lord  in 
person,  we  should  find  a  large  proportion  of 
them  to  refer  to  the  doctrine  of  universal  re 
demption,  or  the  calling  of  the  Gentiles  to  be 
made  partakers  of  the  salvation  published  by 
the  gospel ;  and  to  the  congenial  dispositions 
of  good-will  and  charity,  incumbent  on  those 
who  had  been  instructed  in  such  enlarged 
views  of  divine  goodness.  Neither  shall  I 
now  mention  particular  instances  of  our 
Lord's  conduct,  to  show,  with  what  peculiar 
and  marked  authority,  he  was  entitled  to  re 
commend  these  dispositions.  Suffice  it  to 
observe,  that,  in  the  habitual  temper  and  con 
duct  of  Jesus,  we  discern  all  the  symptoms  of 
the  most  ardent,  and  extensive  benevolence. 
The  happiness  of  mankind  was  the  constant 
object  of  all  his  wishes  and  labours.  Their 
success  or  disappointment,  one  of  the  princi 
pal  sources  from  which  all  his  private  joys 
and  sorrows  were  derived.  Though  he  was 
rich,  yet  for  our  sakes  he  became  poor,  that, 
through  his  poverty,  we  might  be  made  rich. 
He  went  about  doing  good.  He  accounted 
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it  "  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive." 
While  labouring  under  the  heaviest  personal 
tribulation,  he  felt  acutely  for  the  calamities 
impending  over  his  country  ;  he  devoted  his 
last  hours  to  the  comfort  of  his  disconsolate 
disciples  ;  in  the  agonies  of  death,  he  inter 
ceded  for  the  forgiveness  of  his  persecutors  ; 
and  gave  his  life  a  "  propitiation  for  the  sins 
of  the  whole  world." 

I  have  thus  endeavoured  to  illustrate  some 
of  the  most  interesting  views  of  the  doctrine, 
and  character  of  Jesus.  It  now  remains  to 
show,  that  the  objection  contained  in  the 
text,  "  Is  not  this  the  carpenter's  son  ?"  is 
one  of  the  strongest  proofs  of  his  divine  in 
spiration.  On  this  branch  of  the  subject  I 
need  not  enlarge,  as  it  has  in  part  been  anti 
cipated  by  the  preceding  observations. 

It  may  be  confidently  affirmed,  that  there 
occurs  not  in  the  history  of  the  human 
mind,  a  single  example  of  such  superiority 
to  the  prejudice  and  manners  of  his  co-tem 
poraries,  as  that,  which  we  are  warranted  to 
ascribe  to  the  Author  of  our  religion,  from 
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the  examples  of  his  doctrine  and  conduct, 
which  have  now  been  delineated.  View,  on 
the  one  hand,  the  reigning  prejudices  and 
general  character  of  the  Jews.  Attached 
to  superstition  and  ceremonies ;  overrun 
with  ptide,  bigotry,  and  intolerance ;  they 
looked  down  upon  the  rest  of  mankind  with 
disdain  and  hatred.  View,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  sentiments  and  the  actions  of 
Jesus ;  candid,  humble,  superlatively  benevo 
lent,  substantially  virtuous.  Can  you  ima 
gine  a  more  striking  contrast  ?  Can  you  find 
any  thing  parallel  to  this  in  the  records  of 
human  life  and  manners  ?  With  respect  to 
the  philosophers  and  teachers,  who  flourished 
in  ancient  times,  and  have  been  celebrated 
by  later  ages  as  prodigies  of  wisdom  and 
virtue,  the  case  is  widely  different.  They 
lived  amidst  the  most  polished  communities ; 
enjoyed  all  the  benefits  of  a  liberal  education; 
and  collected  scientific  and  moral  instruction 
from  every  quarter.  Notwithstanding  these 
advantages,  it  cannot  be  denied  by'  their 
fondest  admirers,  that,  in  particular  instances, 
the  best  of  them  were  tarnished  with  too 
pliant  a  conformity,  not  only  to  the  dogma- 
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tical  errors,  but  to  the  practical  immoralities 
which  were  prevalent  in  their  own  times. 
But,  giving  them  ample  praise  for  what  they 
have  said,  and  done  well,  will  any  person, 
after  an  impartial  and  candid  enquiry,  con 
tend,  that  the  lessons  of  morality  which  they 
taught,  and  the  lives  which  they  led,  can  bear 
a  comparison  with  the  doctrine  and  character 
of  the  blessed  Jesus  ?  The  question  then 
naturally  recurs,  "  Whence  hath  this  man  all 
these  things  ?"  Where  did  Jesus  learn  his 
doctrine  ?  Educated  a  Jew,  in  an  obscure  sta 
tion,  the  carpenter's  son,  where  did  he 
acquire  that  transcendent  wisdom,  that  en 
largement  and  purity  of  sentiment,  and  that 
surpassing  excellence  of  character,  which 
exalt  him  above  all  the  sons  of  men  ?  The 
conclusion  is  irresistible  ;  Jesus  was  a  teacher 
commissioned  and  inspired  by  God,  and 
therefore  "  he  spake  as  never  man  spake." 

A  late  celebrated  historian,  who  has  em 
bellished  the  most  profound  erudition,  with 
all  the  graces  of  a  fine  imagination  and 
splendid  eloquence,  among  the  various  causes 
of  the  early  and  rapid  progress  of  the  Chris- 
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tian  religion,  assigns  the  virtues,  or  morals  of 
its  first  professors.  But  in  the  illustration  of 
this  fact,  he  gives  a  detail  of  virtues,  very- 
different  indeed  from  those  which  were  ex 
hibited  in  the  doctrine  and  character  of  the 
Author  of  our  religion.  He  confounds  the 
pure  and  sublime  morality  of  the  gospel,  with 
that  monkish  austerity,  and  those  mortifica 
tions,  which,  however  well  contrived  for  at 
tracting  the  veneration  of  a  rude  age,  debased 
the  human  character,  and  rendered  those 
who  practised  them,  a  reproach  and  burden 
to  society. 

The  enlightened  Christian  spurns  a  com 
pliment,  no  less  false  than  insidious.  He  be 
lieves  Jesus  to  be  a  teacher  sent  from  God,  be 
cause  the  virtue,  which  he  taught,  is  the  most 
rational  and  sublime,  the  most  social  and  be- 
neficient,  the  most  conducive  to  the  dignity 
and  improvement  of  the  individual,  and  to 
the  peace  and  happines  of  mankind. 

In  order  to  confirm  our  faith,  and 
strengthen  our  attachment  to  Jesus,  nothing 
will  more  effectually  contribute,  than  the 
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frequent  and  serious  contemplation  of  his  his 
tory  and  doctrine,  as  set  forth  in  the  gospels. 
The  long  reign  of  ignorance  and  superstition, 
which  commenced  soon  after  our  Lord's  ap 
pearance  on  earth,  laid  in  rums  learning, 
science,  and  moral  improvement ;  eclipsed  the 
light  of  reason  ;  and  spread  darkness  and  de 
formity  over  the  face  of  Christianity.  We 
live,  thank  God,  in  an  age  and  country, 
which  have  advanced  far  in  retrieving  reli 
gion,  science,  and  learning,  from  that  debase 
ment  into  which  they  had  sunk.  This  happy 
work,  however,  is  not  yet  altogether  accom 
plished.  The  systematic  prejudices  of  many 
public  teachers,  whose  sincerity  cannot  be 
called  in  question ;  the  indolence  and  luke- 
warmness  of  others  ;  together  with  the  cur 
rent  of  popular  sentiment,  have  hitherto  com 
bined  to  retard  the  entire  separation  of  the 
genuine  truths  of  the  gospel,  from  the  inter 
polations  of  human  invention.  Let  us,  with 
honest  hearts,  have  recourse  to  the  original 
source  of  truth;  and  found  our  notions  of  the 
gospel  upon  the  form  of  sound  words,  even 
that  faith  which  was  once  delivered  to  the 
saints.  Let  us  bear  upon  our, minds  a  just 
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Sense  of  the  ignorance,  the  guilt,  and  the  mi 
sery,  in  which  we  are  involved  ;  let  us  cher 
ish  that  esteem  of  moral  excellence,  which  is 
consonant  to  the  dictates  of  sound  reason  and 
conscience ;  and  we  shall  find  the  gospel  so 
well  calculated  to  remove  the  former,  and  to 
gratify  the  latter;  so  replete  with  comfort,  so 
benevolent,  uniformly  so  gracious  and  ivon- 
derful)  that  it  must  not  only  convince  the 
understanding,  but  captivate  the  heart  and 
affections.     We  shall  triumph  over  infidelity. 
We  shall  not  only  believe  the  gospel,  but  love 
and  admire  it.     It  will  be  to  us  no  longer  a 
matter  of  cold  and  barren  speculation,  but 
our  most  valuable  treasure,  the  richest  source 
of  present  comfort,  and  of  joyful  expectation. 
We    shall   progressively   imbibe  its  amiable 
spirit ;  and  more  forcibly,  than  by  any  argu 
ments  whatever,  recommend  it  to  the  esteem 
and  imitation  of  spectators.    While  we  count 
all  things  but  loss  for  the  excellency  of  the 
knowledge  of  Christ  Jesus,  our  Lord  ;  "  our 
light  shall  so  shine  before  men,  that  they, 
seeing   our   good   works,    shall   glorify  our 
Father  who  is  in  heaven," 
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And  these  shall  go  away  into  everlasting  punish 
ment,  but  the  righteous  into  life  eternal* 

IN  the  words  of  the  text,  the  future  punish 
ment  of  the  wicked,  and  the  future  rewards 
of  the  righteous,  are  announced  in  expres 
sions  equally  plain  and  positive.  But  these 
doctrines  are  not  entertained  with  the  same 
degree  of  credit,  even  by  such  as  profess  to 
believe  the  gospel.  The  strength  and  steadi 
ness  of  faith  depend,  not  only,  on  the  weight 
of  evidence,  but  on  the  nature  and  tendency 
of  the  facts  which  rest  upon  it.  We  naturally 
wish  for  the  continuance  of  existence ;  and 
to  be  happy  in  every  stage  of  it.  Hence  the 
promise  of  future  life  and  felicity  is  listened 
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to  with  a  favourable  ear,  and  cherished  with 
fond  expectation.  But  future  misery  excites 
repulsive  sensations.  We  cannot  hear  of  it 
but  with  horror.  We  wish,  if  possible,  to 
banish  it  from  our  thoughts. 

Ought  we  not,  in  a  matter  of  such  impor 
tance,  to  suspect  and  distrust  our  own  feel 
ings?  Ought  we  not  to  be  anxiously  in-* 
quisitive  about  the  decision  of  sober  reason, 
lest  indolence,  and  the  bias  of  affection, 
should  lull  us  into  a  fatal  security,  and  betray 
us  into  conclusions,  contradicted  by  argu 
ment  and  experience,  as  well  as  by  the  ex 
plicit  sanctions  of  the  divine  law  ?  How 
many  of  the  evils  of  a  present  life  might  be 
avoided,  would  men  be  persuaded,  in  due 
season,  to  apprehend  danger,  and  to  use  those 
precautions  against  it,  which  Providence,  often 
foolishly  and  impiously  arraigned,  has  placed 
within  their  reach  ? 

The  dread  of  future  condemnation  and 
punishment  is  most  effectually  removed,  not 
by  violently  excluding  them  from  our 

thoughts,  but,  by  such  a  serious  attention  to 
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the  testimony  of  conscience  and  the  plan  of 
divine  Providence,  as  tends  to  evince  the 
inseparable  connection  between  guilt  and 
misery ;  and  to  impress  the  mind  with  the 
firmest  resolutions  of  watchfulness  and  resis 
tance,  amidst  the  various  and  powerful  temp 
tations  which  attend  a  state  of  probation  and 
discipline. 

I  shall  now  endeavour,  plainly  and  con 
cisely,  to  illustrate  the  principal  arguments 
which  support  the  doctrine  of  the  future 
punishment  of  the  wicked. 

^ 

I.  The  natural,  instinctive  sentiments  of 
mankind,  ascertain  the  inherent  baseness  and 
malignity  of  sin.  As  certain  objects,  in  the 
material  world,  appear  graceful  or  deformed 
upon  the  first  glance  of  the  eye,  and  without 
having  undergone  that  minute  inspection 
which  is  necessary  to  establish  their  confor 
mity,  or  repugnance,  to  the  the  systematic 
rules  of  proportion,  and  their  beneficial  or 
hurtful  tendencies ;  in  the  same  manner,  by 
the  eye  of  the  understanding,  and  without 
the  intervention  of  reasoning,  we  intuitively 
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discern,  in  the  moral  world,  right  and 
merit  or  demerit,  attached  to  particular  ac 
tions.  According  to  the  nature  and  quality  of 
actions,  thus  attested.,  we  stand  affected  to 
wards  the  agents  to  whom  they  are  ascribed. 
The  right,  and  the  beautiful  in  conduct, 
immediately  call  forth  our  approbation.  That 
good  men  should  be  happy,  we  perceive  to 
be  agreeable  to  justice.  We  wish  that  we 
had  it  in  our  power  to  contribute  to  the  re 
ward  and  honour  of  distinguished  goodness. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  disgust,  excited  by- 
base  actions,  is  quickly  transferred  to  the 
author  of  them,  and  marks  him  out  as  the 
proper  object  of  punishment.  In  the  case  of 
iniquity,  highly  aggravated  and  desperately 
mischievous,  a  sudden  indignation  agitates 
the  mind.  We  behold  with  impa  ience  the 
delay  of  justice,  and  are  soothed  and  com 
posed  only  by  an  appeal  to  that  tribunal,  at 
which  the  sinner  shall  meet  with  merited  re 
tribution. 

Thus,  in  the  original  contexture  of  the 
mind,  the  ideas  of  guilt  and  misery  are  inter- 
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woven.     The  presence  of  the  one  awakens 
the  apprehension  of  the  other. 

II.  The  malignity  and  ill  desert  of  sin,  sug 
gested  by  instinctive  feelings,  are  farther  cor* 
roborated  by  the  dictates  of  cool  reason,  and 
the  testimony  of  enlarged  experience.  The 
more  attentively  we  trace  the  sources,  and 
pursue  the  consequences  of  sin,  the  corrup 
tion  from  which  it  springs,  and  the  fatal  fruits 
which  it  brings  forth,  the  more  we  are  con 
vinced  of  its  demerit,  and  the  more  readily 
we  acquiesce  in  the  fitness  and  justice  of  that 
punishment  with  which  it  is  threatened. 

From  the  combined  influence  of  feeling 
and  reason,  arise  those  sentiments,  which  oc 
cupy  the  mind  on  the  review  of  personal 
guilt ;  and  which,  alone,  afford  a  strong  pre 
sumption  that  there  will  be  a  future  state  of 
retribution.  Whence  the  shame,  the  fear, 
the  perplexity,  the  forebodings,  which  follow 
hard  upon  guilt  ?  Have  these  no  other  ob 
ject  than  the  censure  of  the  world,  or  the 
temporary  inconveniences  which  are  likely  to 
result  from  having  done  wrong  ?  Why  then 
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is  the  sinner  disquieted  with  the  recollection 
of  crimes,  which  were  perpetrated  in  secrecy, 
and  shrouded  with  darkness  ?  Why  does  he 
blush  at  the  consciousness  of  base  intentions, 
which  bid  defiance  to  the  keenest  scrutiny  of 
mankind  ?  Or,  if  he  had  to  do  only  with  this 
present  world,  why  do  his  fears  o'erstep  the 
boundaries  of  life  ?  Why  does  he  grow  pale 
at  the  prospect  of  death  ?  Why  does  he 
tremble  at  the  apprehension  of  a  tribunal, 
and  a  sentence,  and  punishment  beyond  the 
grave  ?  Do  not  these  sensations  prove,  that  a 
consciousness  of  the  demerit  of  sin  is  en 
graven  upon  the  heart  of  man?  Are  they  not 
forebodings  of  those  awful  judgments,  which 
shall  overtake  the  sinner,  in  the  full  accom 
plishment  of  a  righteous  administration  ? 

III.  Corresponding  to  these  apprehensions 
and  fears,  is  the  economy  of  Divine  Provi 
dence,  which  has  established  a  natural  con 
nection  between  sin  and  misery  ;  and  which 
punishes  trangressors,  to  a  certain  degree,  in 
this  present  life. 

I  have  already  observed,  that  the  remorse 
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and  fear  annexed  to  the  consciousness  of  sin$ 
furnish  a  presumptive  argument  for  the  doc 
trine  of  future  punishment.  I  now  farther 
observe,  that,  by  these  sensations,  sin  is  ac 
tually  punished  in  a  present  life.  A  bad 
conscience  is  not  only  the  earnest  of  misery, 
but  it  is  immediate  and  positive  misery.  It 
embitters  the  enjoyment  of  the  present,  and 
darkens  the  prospect  of  the  future.  It  can 
not  be  evaded  ;  for  it  haunts  the  man  through 
every  retreat,  and  penetrates  into  the  inner 
most  recesses  of  the  soul. 

Sin  is  not  only  the  cause  of  fearful  appre 
hension  and  internal  disturbance  ;  but,  by  na 
tural  effects,  it  is  often  productive  of  external 
misery,  and  works  its  own  punishment.  This 
is  a  matter  of  fact,  the  evidence  of  which  is 
drawn  from  experience  and  observation. 
Intemperance  undermines  the  constitution; 
and  brings  on  languor,  disease,  and  prema 
ture  death.  Idleness,  among  the  lower  and 
more  numerous  class  of  mankind,  is  followed 
with  poverty  and  disgrace  ;  nor  does  it  go 
unpunished  in  the  rich,  while  debility  of 
mind,  depression  of  spirits,  existence  grown 
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burdensome  from  the  consciousness  of  insig 
nificance,  and  the  failure  of  every  hackneyed 
resource  of  amusement,  exhibit  the  lowest 
abasement  to  which  the  human  nature  can  be 
degraded.  Extravagance,  dissipation,  and 
the  love  of  pleasure,  in  every  station,  are  the 
ruin  of  independance  and  respectability. 
Reputation,  which  is  essential  to  success  in 
business,  is  forfeited  by  fraud  and  falsehood* 
In  short,  without  any  breach  of  charity,  we 
may  assert,  that  a  great  proportion  of  the 
misery  of  individuals  is  owing  to  misconduct 
and  vice.  There  are  many  unavoidable  mi 
series,  from  which  the  most  prudent  and  vir 
tuous  cannot  escape.  But  mark  this  wide 
distinction  between  natural  and  moral  evil, 
or  between  those  sufferings  which  are  the 
promiscuous  lot  of  humanity,  and  those 
which  are  the  offspring  of  guilt.  The  for 
mer  are  not  connected  with  conduct,  and 
ought  not  to  be  ascribed  to  it.  Nay,  unavoid 
able  and  natural  evils,  such  as  bodily  pain 
and  disease,  though  they  cannot  be  removed, 
are  greatly  mitigated  by  the  principles  of  re 
ligion,  and  the  testimony  of  a  good  consci 
ence;  whereas  those  sufferings  and  calami- 
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ties,  which  are  the  effects  of  immoral  conduct, 
debar  the  offender  from  every  source  of  con 
solation.  How  much  are  the  remorse  and 
terror  of  the  sinner  aggravated  by  this  con 
sideration,  that  his  ruin  is  of  his  own  doing? 
He  might  have  avoided  it ;  he  has  destroyed 
himself.  So  that,  in  the  language  of  Scrip 
ture,  "  Their  own  iniquities  correct  them  \ 
their  own  backslidings  reprove  them ;  they 
eat  of  the  fruit  of  their  own  ways,  and  are 
filled  with  their  own  devices." 

It  is  farther  of  importance  to  observe,  that 
the  scheme  or  plan  of  civil  government, 
adopted  in  every  age  and  country,  exhibits 
an  additional  proof  of  the  necessary  connec 
tion  between  vice  and  misery.  In  different 
countries,  forms  of  government  have  been, 
variously  modelled,  and,  in  the  same  coun 
tries,  at  different  periods,  great  changes  have 
been  introduced  with  respect  to  policy  and 
legislation.  But  every  system  of  legislation 
and  government  professes  to  maintain  the 
distinction  between  good  and  evil,  to  pro 
tect  innocence,  and  to  suppress  and  avenge 
atrocious  crimes,  which  subvert  the  order  and 
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peace  of  society.  Justice  is  the  avowed  pur 
pose  of  every  constitution  of  government, 
And  with  the  exception  of  times  of  anarchy 
and  violence,  and  making  allowance  for  the 
prejudices  of  legislators  and  rulers,  which 
arise  from  local  circumstances,  it  may  be  ob 
served,  that  the  above  purpose  is  obtained, 
and  that  sin  is  punished  in  part,  and  to  a 
certain  extent,  by  human  laws.  Under  the 
worst  of  governments,  it  may  be  asserted,  in 
a  qualified  sense,  that  "  the  magistrate  is  a 
terror  to  evil  doers."  Now,  as  the  seeds,  or 
elements  of  civil  government  are  planted  in 
the  frame,  and  social  dispositions  of  human 
nature;  and  as  such  government  has  been 
adopted  in  some  shape  or  other,  in  every  age 
and  country,  it  ought  to  be  considered  as  a 
branch  of  divine  Providence,  and,  from  its 
uniform  tendency,  is  entitled  to  regard,  as  a 
proof  of  the  proposition,  that  sin  is  actually 
punished  in  a  present  life. 

To  apply  this  argument  more  precisely  to 
our  purpose.  From  the  plan  and  rules  of 
providential  administration,  which  fall  within 
the  compass  of  our  experience,  we  form 
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most  probable  conclusions,  if  not  a  full  as 
surance,  concerning  what  may  be  expected  in 
a  future  state  of  existence.  In  the  volume 
of  Providence,  the  divine  vengeance  against 
sin  is  written  in  legible  characters.  "  The 
face  of  the  Lord  is  against  them  that  do 
evil." 

From  daily  experience,  we  perceive  that 
the  different  stages,  or  periods  of  human  life, 
bear  a  relation  to  each  other,  and  that  the 
latter  are  deeply  affected  by  those  which  pre 
ceded.  Our  health,  character,  and  useful 
ness,  in  mature  age,  depend,  in  a  great  mea 
sure,  upon  temperance,  industry,  and  pru 
dence,  during  the  period  of  youth.  Is  it  then 
unreasonable  to  infer,  that  our  future  condi 
tion,  with  respect  to  happiness  or  misery, 
shall  be  regulated  by  the  temper  and  dispo 
sitions  which  we  have  contracted  in  this 
preliminary  stage  of  our  existence  ?  The 
consequences  of  actions  are  not  suspended 
upon  the  opinions,  or  the  expectations  of  the 
agents,  but  follow,  according  to  general  laws, 
as  other  effects  do  from  their  causes.  The  in 
conveniences  of  imprudence  and  vice,  which, 
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furnish  so  strong  an  argument  for  the  moral 
government  of  God,  are  not,  perhaps,  fore 
seen  or  apprehended  by  the  sinner,  in  the 
fatal  moment  "  when  he  is  drawn  aside  of 
his  own  lusts  and  enticed."  The  headstrong 
youth,  precipitated  by  the  impetuosity  of  ap 
petite,  mocks  at  the  grave  admonitions  which 
are  dictated  by  mature  experience,  concern 
ing  the  direful  issue  of  illicit  indulgence. 
He  rushes  into  the  path  of  danger.  The 
natural  course  of  things  takes  place.  The 
bloom  of  health  fades.  The  taste  of  pleasure 
is  extinguished.  Poverty  and  contempt  over 
take  him.  He  curses  his  incredulity  and 
rashness  ;  but  repents  too  late,  arid  cannot  re 
trieve  the  errors  that  are  past.  The  man, 
who  invades  the  property  of  his  neighbour, 
or  commits  any  crime  which  exposes  him  to 
the  chastisement  of  human  laws,  does  not 
fairly  calculate  upon  the  danger  which  he 
Incurs.  .The  chance  of  concealment,  or  of 
defect  of  proof,  or  of  escape  from  justice,  or 
the  hope  of  pardon,  in  the  last  resort,  play 
upon  his  fancy,  ,and  bear  down  those  pru 
dential  considerations,  which  plead  the  cause 
of  assailed  and  declining  integrity.  But  his 
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delusion  does  not  arrest  the  course  of  justice  * 
and,  by  a  death  of  public  infamy,  he  exhibits 
a  fresh  example  of  the  penal  effects  of  sin, 
In  these  instances,  we  see,  that  the  scepticism 
or  fearlesness  of  the  sinner,  can  neither  miti 
gate  nor  prevent  the  misery  which  follows, 
in  the  way  of  natural  consequence,  or  legal 
punishment.  Sin  is  the  cause  of  misery.  It 
is  present,  ab  olute  misery.  It  is  impossible, 
in  the  nature  of  things,  that  it  should  be 
otherwise.  Nothing,  but  a  change  of  cha 
racter,  can  rescue  the  sinner  from  misery. 

In  some  of  the  examples  now  stated,  a 
long  interval  of  time  may  pass  between  the 
commission  and  the  punishment  of  a  crime  ; 
whether  that  punishment  follows  in  the  way 
of  natural  consequence,  or  by  judicial  inflic 
tion.  How  often  do  we  see  old  age  embit 
tered  by  the  infirmities  and  contempt,  which 
spring  from  the  folly  and  criminal  excesses 
of  early  life  ?  How  often  have  crimes, 
long  concealed,  been  unexpectedly  brought 
to  light  by  a  series  of  circumstances,  visibly 
directed  by  the  hand  of  Providence;  and 
drawn  vengeance  upon  the  head  of  the  offen- 
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der,  after  he  had  lost  the  remembrance  of 
guilt,  and  the  apprehension  of  danger  ? 
Hence,  we  again  conclude,  that,  though 
"  sentence  against  an  evil  deed  is  not  speedily 
executed,"  the  day  of  retribution  will  cer 
tainly  arrive. 

It  may  perhaps  be  objected  to  the  strain  of 
reasoning  pursued  in  the  above  discourse,  that 
the  punishment  of  sin,  in  a  present  life,  is  not 
uniform  and  certain,  whether  flowing  from 
natural,  from  moral,  or  from  political  causes. 
The  natural  strength  of  the  constitution  has 
often  resisted,  or  repaired  the  depredations  of 
profligacy,  and  riotous  living.  Many  persons 
guilty  of  atrocious  crimes,  from  an  hardness 
and  insensibility  of  temper,  never  have  felt  the 
stings  of  remorse  5  or,  whatever  they  may 
once  have  done,  yet,  by  the  habit  of  sin,  they 
have  suppressed  every  principle  ©f  virtuous 
remonstrance,  and  surmounted  the  terrors  of 
future  responsibility.  Many,  after  a  con 
tinued  course  of  clandestine  fraud  and  op 
pression,  have  gone  down  to  the  grave  with 
untainted  reputation.  How  many,  who 
neither  fear  God,  nor  regard  man,  ascend  to 
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power,  arid  abound  in  riches,  and  drink  deep 
of  the  cup  of  pleasure  ?  The  prophet  seems 
to  have  been  perplexed  with  this  objection, 
when  he  broke  out  into  the  following  expos 
tulation.  "  Wherefore  doth  the  way  of  the 
wicked  prosper?  Wherefore  are  all  they 
happy  that  deal  very  treacherously  ?  Thou 
hast  planted  them,  yea  they  have  taken  root, 
they  grow,  yea  they  bring  forth  fruit*  ?" 

The  answer  to  this  objection  is  contained 
under  my  last  argument,  in  support  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  text. 

IV.  The  strictness  and  perfection  of  divine 
justice  require  the  future  punishment  of  sin. 
We  observe,  from  experience,  that  misery 
follows  sin,  according  to  the  established  laws 
of  Providence,  and  the  connection  of  cause 
and  effect.  We  admit  also,  that  accidental 
causes  sometimes  interrupt  or  suspend  the 
established  laws,  or  course  of  Providence; 
and  that  sin  escapes  unpunished.  This  is 
what  might  be  expected  in  a  state  of  proba 
tion,  and,  indeed,  seems  essential  to  the'  ex- 

*  Jeremiah  xii.  1,  2. 
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istence  of  such  a  state.  Examples  of  the 
misery  of  sin  are  so  frequent  and  striking,  as 
fully  to  evince  the  will  and  purpose  of  the 
Supreme  Ruler  of  the  world,  to  every  sober, 
attentive  mind ;  but  not  so  fixed  and  certain, 
as  to  infringe  the  liberty  of  moral  agents,  or 
to  suppress  all  the  objections  of  scepticism. 
If,  however,  we  have  sufficient  evidence  of 
the  plan  of  Providence,  we  infer  from  the 
wisdom  and  justice  of  its  Author,  that  that 
plan  will  be  completed  and  brought  to  per 
fection. 

Perfect  justice  requires,  not  only  that  a 
distinction  should  be  made  between  the  right 
eous  and  the  wicked,  and  that  sin  should  be 
punished ;  but,  that  punishment  should  be 
adjusted,  in  exact  measure,  to  the  demerit  of 
crimes.  It  is,  at  the  same  time,  an  incontro 
vertible  fact,  that  atrocious  crimes  do  fre 
quently  go  unpunished  in  this  life.  Remorse 
and  fear,  the  immediate  chastisement  of 
guilt,  gradually  abate,  and  at  length  entirely 
cease,  by  custom,  and  the  accumulation  of 
crimes.  The  consequences  of  a  bad  action 
are  often  equally  fatal,  whether  it  has  been 
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committed  with  deliberation,   or  from   sur 
prise,  under  a  strong,  or  a  slight  temptation. 
la  these  instances,  there   is    evidently  such 
inequality  of  punishment,  as  loudly  calls  for 
the  interposition  and  review  of  a  higher  trir 
bunal.     Shall  the  seducer  escape,  while  the 
seduced  is  consigned  to  infamy  and  wretch 
edness  ?   Shall  the  man,  who  has  invaded  the 
property  of  his  neighbour,  incur  the  severest 
resentment  of  human  laws,  while  the  assassin, 
eludes  conviction  and  punishment  ?  Shall  the 
unfortunate  offender,  whose  ignorant  zeal  has 
rendered  him  an  obedient  instrument  of  con 
fusion  and  mischief,  forfeit  his  life  to  public 
justice,  while  the  ringleader  of  insurrection 
and  tumult,  who  never  even  deceived  him 
self  with  those  fictitious  pretensions  to  patri 
otism  and  virtue  which  have  deluded  his  re 
tainers,  triumphs  in  the  occupation  of  power, 
and  the  spoils  of  oppression. 

Examples  of  unpunished  iniquity,  the  ef 
fects  of  which  have  come  under  our  own  ex 
perience,  and  interested  our  feelings,  still 
make  a  deeper  impression  upon  the  mind. 
When  brutal  lust  has  stained  the  honour  of 
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your  family,  and  added  insult  to  humiliation  3 
when  the  man,  whom  you  have  cherished, 
and  loaded  with  benefits,  has  lifted  up  his 
heel  against  you,  and  betrayed  your  peace 
and  interests ;  when  the  fond  object  of  your 
affection,  your  friend,  your  child,  has  been 
cut  off  by  violence,  which  has  escaped  the 
sword  of  the  magistrate ;  when  you  yourself 
have  become  the  victim  of  cruel  oppression* 
and  are  doomed  to  suffer  extreme  disgrace 
and  punishment,  for  crimes  which  you  never 
imagined  in  your  heart ;  where  is  the  man 
who  does  not  think,  in  such  circumstances, 
that  he  "  does  well  to  be  angry?"  Where  is 
the  man,  when  he  is  a  spectator  of  such 
events,  that  does  not  intuitively  perceive  the 
necessity  of  a  future  tribunal  ?  and  who  is 
not  persuaded,  and  does  not  feel  consolation 
in  being  persuaded,  that  the  future  punish 
ment  of  the  wicked,  as  well  as  the  future  re 
ward  of  the  righteous,  is  a  part  of  the  moral 
government  of  God  ? 

Agreeably  to  these  conclusions,   deduced 
from  feeling,  from  reason,  from  experience, 
and  the  analogy  of  Providence,  and  from  the 
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necessary  perfection  of  divine  justice,  the  fu 
ture  punishment  of  the  wicked  is  announced 
by  Revelation  in  the  most  explicit,  forcible, 
and  incontrovertible  expressions.  "  These 
shall  go  away  into  everlasting  punishment : 
Be  not  deceived,  God  is  not  mocked,  for 
whatsoever  a  man  soweth,  that  shall  he  also 
reap.  He  that  soweth  to  his  flesh,  shall  of 
the  flesh  reap  corruption.  The  Lord  Jesus 
shall  he  revealed  from  heaven  with  his  mighty 
angels,  in  flaming  fire,  taking  vengeance  on 
them  that  know  not  God,  and  that  obey  not 
the  gospel  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ :  who 
shall  be  punished  with  everlasting  destruction 
from  the  presence  of  the  Lord,  and  from  the 
glory  of  his  power.  God  will  render  to 
every  man  according  to  his  work  :  to  them, 
who  are  contentious,  and  do  not  obey  the 
truth,  but  obey  unrighteousness,  indignation 
and  wrath,  tribulation  and  anguish,  upon 
every  soul  of  man  that  doth  evil." 

The  future  misery  of  the  wicked  is  de 
scribed  by  allusions  to  the  most  tremendous 
objects  that  fall  under  our  experience* 
Every  instrument  of  bodily  pain — every  source 
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of  internal  agony — every  concomitant  aggra 
vation  of  torment — its  indefinite  prolongation 
—the  society  of  malignant  beings — darkness, 
despair,  gnashing  of  teeth,  are  all  collected 
and  accumulated,  to  engrave  upon  our  hearts 
the  most  awful  and  alarming  impressions 
jconcerning  the  direful  issue  and  catastrophe 
of  sin. 
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JOHN  xiii.  3 — 17. 

Jesus  knowing  that  the  Father  had  given  all 
things  into  his  hands,  and  that  he  was  come 
from  God,  and  went  to  God;  he  riseth  from 
supper,  and  laid  aside  his  garments,  and  took 
a  towel,  and  girded  himself.  After  that  he 
poureth  water  into  a  bason,  and  began  to  wash 
the  disciples  feet,  and  tot.  wipe  them  with  the 
towel  wherewith  he  ivas  girded.  Then  cometh 
he  to  Simon  Peter:  and  Peter  said  unto  him, 
Lord,  dost  thou  wash  my  feet?  Jesus  answered 
and  said  unto  him,  What  I  do  thou  knowest 
not  now;  but  thou  shall  know  hereafter.  Peter 
saith  unto  him,  Thou  shalt  never  wash  my 
feet.  Jesus  answered  him,  If  I  wash  thee  not> 
thou  hast  no  part  ivith  me.  Simon  Peter 
saith  unto  him,  Lord,  not  my  feet  only,  but 
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also  my  hands  and  my  head.    Jesus  saith  to 
him.  He  that  is  washed  needcth  not,  save  to 
wash  his  feet,  but  is  clean  every  whit:  and  ye 
are  clean,  but  not  all.     For  he  Jcneiv  who 
should  betray  him ;  therefore  said  he,  Ye  are 
not  all  clean.    So  after  he  had  washed  their 
feet,  and  had  taken  his  garments,  and  was  set 
down  again,  he  said  unto  them,  Know  ye  ivhat 
I  have  done  to  you  ?    Ye  call  me  Master  and 
Lord:  and  ye  say  well;  for  so  I  am.     If  I 
then,  your  Lord  and  Master,  have  washed 
your  feet,  ye  also  ought  to  wash  one  another  s 
feet.    For  I  have  given  you  an  example,  that 
ye  should  do  as  I  have  done  to  you.     Verily, 
verily*  I  say  unto  you,    The  servant  is  not 
greater  than  his  lord;  neither  he  that  is  sent 
greater  than  he  that  sent  him.     If  ye  know 

these  things,  happy  are  ye  if  ye  do  them. 

\    ,  .-, 

J  NTENT  upon  promoting  the  instruction  of 
his  disciples,  our  Lord  frequently  took  occa 
sion,  from  common  incidents  and  local  usages, 
to  convey  impressive  views  of  his  doctrines 
and  precepts.  Hence,  we  are  at  no  loss  to 
discern  the  propriety  of  his  conduct,  and  the 
use  of  his  example,  in  the  instance  recorded 
ia  the  text. 
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At  a  time  when  he  was  conscious  of  the 
highest  approaching  exaltation,  he  arrayed 
himself  like  a  servant,  and  began  to  wash  the 
feet  of  his  disciples.  Impressed  with  becom 
ing  reverence,  Simon  Peter  declined  to  accept 
of  an  office  of  complaisance  apparently  so  far 
beneath  the  dignity  of  his  Master.  But,  upon 
our  Lord's  insinuating  that  his  condescension 
implied  something  more  valuable  than  ceremo 
nial  kindness,  the  disciple  expressed  the  most 
cordial  acquiescence  in  what  his  master  was 
doing.  Lord,  "  not  my  feet  only,  but  also 
my  hands  and  my  head."  Jesus  saith  to  him, 
"  he  that  is  washed,  needeth  not,  save  to 
wash  his  feet."  As  our  Lord  had  made  it 
plain  to  Simon,  that,  by  this  act  of  conde 
scension,  he  meant  to  communicate  a  sub 
stantial,  though  unknown  benefit*,  so  by  these 
words,  he  intimates  that  his  intention  would 
be  equally  answered  by  doing  it  in  a  simple 
and  partial  manner. 

This  passage  of  our  Lord's  history  will 
yield  matter  of  important,  practical  instruc 
tion,  when  illustrated  under  the  four  follow 
ing  views. 

*  Verse  7. 
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1.  As  containing  a  figurative,  or  symbolical 
representation  of  the  design  of  his  coming 
into  this  world.  2.  As  exhibiting,  in  a  sim^ 
pie  manner,  a  specimen  of  the  spirit  and  tem 
per  of  his  religion.  3.  As  a  special  token  of 
condescending  and  tender  affection  to  his 
apostles.  4.  As  an  example  of  humility, 
proposed  for  the  imitation  of  his  followers 
in  every  succeeding  age. 

L  The  conduct  of  our  Lord,  on  this  oc 
casion,  conveys  to  us  a  figurative  or  symbol!* 
cal  representation,  of  the  great  purpose  of  his 
coming  into  this  world.  In  accommodation  to 
our  limited  capacity  and  experience,  it  is  ne 
cessary  to  explain  and  illustrate  moral  truths 
by  such  expressions  as  refer  to  external  and 
material  objects.  The  properties  of  the  body 
are  borrowed  to  describe  the  attributes  of  the 
mind.  When  we  form  an  idea  of  any  ab 
stract  proposition,  we  say,  that  we  see  or  per 
ceive  it.  A  clear  head,  a  profound  judgment, 
an  enlightened  understanding,  are  phrases 
which  denote  a  superior  degree  of  intellectual 
accomplishment.  By  the  qualities  of  ttie  body, 
or  sensible  objects,  we  also  express  those  affec- 
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tions  and  habits,  which,  still  more  than  men 
tal  endowments  or  defects,  ascertain  the  ex 
cellence  or  depravity  of  moral  agents.  When 
we  speak  of  clean  or  polluted  hands,  of  a 
tender  or  hard  heart,  of  straight  or  crooked 
ways,  the  contrasted  dispositions  to  which  we 
refer,  are  as  easily  and  correctly  understood, 
as  if  they  had  been  expressed  by  precise  and 
appropriate  words. 

For  the  same  reason,  that  the  qualities  of 
the  body  are  transferred  to  the  mind,  and 
moral  excellence  described  by  corporeal  purity, 
particular  duties  are  emphatically  recom 
mended  by  signs  and  actions,  which  strike 
the  senses,  and  leave  a  deep  and  lasting  im 
pression  on  the  memory.  Under  the  Jewish 
dispensation,  the  judgments  of  heaven  were 
often  predicted  by  symbolical  representa 
tions,  which  arrested  the  attention,  and 
awakened  the  fears  of  the  persons,  against 
whom  they  are  denounced,  more  effectually, 
than  the  most  emphatical,  verbal  menaces 
could  have  done.  By  the  type  of  breaking  a 
potter's  Vessel,  the  prophet  Jeremiah  foretels 
the  approaching  calamities  of  the  Jews,  on 
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account  of  their  apostacy  from  the  worship 
of  the  true  God,  by  bonds  and  yokes,  their 
subjection  to  the  king  of  Babylbn  ;  and  by 
binding  a  stone  to  a  book,  in  which  were 
written  all  the  evils  that  should  come  upon 
Babylon,  and  casting  it  into  the  midst  of 
the  Euphrates,  he  prefigures  the  final  destruc 
tion  of  that  proud  and  impious  city,* 

The  genius  of  the  Jewish  religion  was 
typical  and  figurative.  The  various  wash 
ings  and  purifications  which  it  prescribed, 
were  principally  intended  to  figure  that  inter 
nal  sanctity,  without  which,  no  outward 
service  can  be  acceptable  to  God.  "  Wash 
ye,  make  ye  clean,"  which  is  explained  by 
the  subsequent  exhortation,  "  put  away  the 
evil  of  your  doings  from  before  mine  eyes, 
cease  to  do  evil,  learn  to  do  well,  seek  judg 
ment,  relieve  the  oppressed,  judge  the  father 
less,  plead  for  the  widowf-"  "  Then  will  I 
sprinkle  clean  water  upon  you,  and  ye  shall 
be  clean  from  all  your  filthiness,  and  from  all 
your  idols  will  I  cleanse  youj."  The  figure 

*  Jeremiah,   xix.  xxvii.  1.  It. 

t  Isaiah  i.  16.  \  Ezekiel  xxxvi.  25. 
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t 

is  afterwards  dropt,  and  the  awakening  in* 
fluence  of  the  divine  spirit  thus  expressed. 
"  Then  shall  ye  remember  your  own  evil 
ways,  and  your  doings  which  were  not 
good*" 

Agreeably  to  the  practice  of  inculcating 
moral  duties  by  figurative  expressions  and 
symbolical  actions,  which  was  familiar  to 
the  Jews,  Jesus  condescended  to  wash  the 
feet  of  his  disciples,  that  he  might  imprint  on 
their  minds  a  deep  conviction  of  the  necessity 
of  that  inward  purity  which  was  the  great 
object  of  his  mediatorial  labours.  His  doc 
trine,  his  example,  his  death,  were  all  in* 
tended,  and  excellently  calculated,  to  deliver 
human  nature  from  the  pollution  of  sin ;  and 
to  render  the  soul  a  fit  habitation  for  the 
spirit  of  God.  This  intention  of  our  Lord's 
washing  the  feet  of  his  disciples,  is  intimated 
by  his  answer  to  Peter,  "  If  I  wash  thee  not, 
thou  hast  no  part  with  me." 

The  disciples  had  received  multiplied  testi 
monies  of  their  Master's  affection,  A  few 

*  Verse  31. 
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moments  before  he  had  instituted  a  perma 
nent  memorial  of  his  death,  the  most  won 
derful  proof  of  his  love.  They,  on  the  other 
hand,  were  not  wanting  in  attachment  and 
gratitude  to  their  Lord.  They  heard  the 
prediction  of  his  death  with  horror  and 
astonishment :  They  received  the  bread  and 
and  wine  from  his  hands  with  hearts  full  of 
grief  and  love.  But  now  our  Lord,  by  a 
most  significant  action,  announces  to  them, 
that  unless  the  great  end  of  his  interposition 
was  obtained,  all  that  he  had  already  done 
for  them  would  be  fruitless  and  unavailing. 
*'  If  I  wash  you  not,  ye  have  no  part  with 
me."  Vain  and  unprofitable  are  all  the 
tokens  of  love,  which  I  have  already  be 
stowed.  To  no  purpose,  the  transient  glow 
of  affection,  and  the  grateful  sentiments  wirh 
which  you  have  received  them.  Unless  you 
observe  my  precepts,  and  experience  their 
purifying  influence,  you  never  can  be  par 
takers  ®f  the  divine  pardon  and  favour, 
which  are  to  be  purchased  by  the  shedding 
of  my  blood. 

.  »av  -  ./  *j  < 

J3y    similar    figurative    expressions,    the 
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Apostle  describes  the  regenerating  efficacy  of 
the  gospel.  "  Such  were  some  of  you  :  but 
ye  are  washed,  but  ye  are  sanctified,  but  ye 
are  justified  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus, 
and  by  the  spirit  of  our  God*."  "  We  our 
selves  also  were  sometimes  foolish,  diso 
bedient,  deceived,  serving  divers  lusts  and 
pleasures,  but,  according  to  his  mercy,  he 
saved  us  by  the  washing  of  regeneration,  and 
renewing  the  Holy  Ghostf."  To  the  same 
purpose,  the  apostle  Peter  defines  baptism, 
"  not  the  outward  washing  with  water,  but 
the  answer  of  a  good  conscience  towards 
Godt." 

i  • '  '•  •  •  /  M* 

To  obtain  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  of 
which  you  received  the  pledge  at  the  table  of 
the  Lord,  his  blood,  that  is,  the  remembrance 
of  his  blood,  must  produce  a  sanctifying  in* 
fiuence  upon  your  hearts  and  conduct.  You 
have  solemnly  engaged  to  renounce  every 
corrupt  effection,  and  to  give  your  hearts 
entirely  to  Jesus.  You  have  professed  to 
esteem  moral  purity,  as  the  most  valuable  pos^ 
session,  and  to  be  willing  to  sacrifice  the  most 

*  1  Cor.  TH.  11.         f  Titus  iii.  3-        $  1  Peter  iii.  15- 
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alluring  enjoyments   when  they  come  into 
competition  with  it*. 

II.  By  washing  the  feet  of  his  disciples, 
our  Lord  conveyed,  in  a  simple  manner,  a 
specimen  of  the  temper  &nd  spirit  of  his  re 
ligion. 

The  expectations  of  the  Jews  clung  to  a 
temporal  Messiah:  they  imagined  that    he 
was  to  come  with  ostentation  and  power,  and 
not  only  to  deliver  them  from  a  foreign  yoke, 
but  to  invert  the  state  of  the  world  by  lead 
ing  them  to  victory  over  their  enemies,  and 
making  Jerusalem  the  seat  of  universal  em 
pire.     Even  the  disciples  themselves  had  im 
bibed  these  vulgar  prejudices,  and  anticipated 
promotion  to  temporal  honours,  by  devoting 
themselves  to  the  service  of  Jesus.     To  re 
move  all  such  delusive  imaginations,  he  as*- 
sured  them,  that  his  kingdom  was  not  of  this 
world)  and  inculcated  the  same  doctrine  by 
significant,  figurative  actions.      When  little 
children  were  brought  to  him  that  he  might 

*  This  discourse  was  delivered  in  the  evening  after  the 
celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper. 
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bless  them,  he  took  one  of  them,  and  set  him 
in  the  midst,  and  said,  "  unless  ye  become  as 
little  children,  ye  cannot  enter  into  the  king 
dom  of  heaven."  And  now,  among  the  last 
actions  of  his  life,  he  washes  their  feet,  to 
engrave  this  important  truth  upon  their  hearts, 
that  self-denia  and  humility  are  the  charac- 
teristical  virtues  of  his  disciples. 


re  are  seasons  peculiarly  favourable  to 
instruction.  The  words  of  a  departing 
friend  are  listened  to  with  profound  venera 
tion,  and  sink  deep  into  the  heart.  Thfe 
commands  of  a  generous  friend  meet  with 
ready  and  cheerful  obedience.  Our  Lord 
avails  himself  of  these  propensities  of  human 
nature.  He  renews,  at  the  approach  of  hi* 
death,  that  important  lesson  which  he  had 
often  taught  during  his  life;  and  contrives, 
with  great  address,  that  an  example  of  con 
descending  kindness  should  carry  along  with 
it  the  most  affecting  impressions  of  the  tern- 
per  and  spirit  of  his  religion. 

In  the  present  state  of  society,  it  is  hardly- 
possible  that  we  should  fall  into  so  gross  a 
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delusion  as  that,  which,  for  a  season,  posses 
sed  the  minds  of  the  apostles.  We  know 
that  our  religion  is  not  the  path  to  worldly 
honour  and  prosperity.  But  there  are  vari 
ous  symptoms,  by  which  a  proud  aspiring 
disposition  may  still  be  discovered  in  those, 
who  profess  to  be  the  disciples  of  Jesus.  As 
often  as  we  see  them  swelling  with  a  fond 
conceit  of  their  own  abilities,  intoxicated 
with  prosperity,  and  looking  down  with  con 
tempt  and  insolence  upon  their  brethren ;  as 
often  as  we  see  them  eagerly  struggling  for. 
rule  and  pre-eminence,  dictating  to  others 
with  unwarrantable  authority,  and  angry  be 
cause  their  favourite  opinions  are  not  impli 
citly  adopted ;  as  often  as  we  see  Christians 
prone  to  resentment,  ready  to  apprehend  in 
juries  which  never  were  intended,  and  to  ex 
aggerate  offences  which  are  frivolous,  and  the 
effects  of  inadvertency  rather  than  of  malice ; 
as  often  as  we  see  them  envious,  turbulent,  and 
active  in  vexing  and  disturbing  their  neigh 
bours — we  behold  that  haughty  and  domineer 
ing  temper,  which  stands  in  direct  opposition 
to  the  genius  and  tendency  of  pur  religion. 
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III.  This  action  of  our  Lord  may  be 
viewed  as  a  signal  expression  of  tenderness 
and  condescension  to  his  disciples. 

Doing  good  was  the  constant  employment 
of  Jesus*  As  he  came  into  the  world  upon 
the  most  compassionate  design,  so  the  whole 
tenor  of  his  actions  marks  his  unbounded  be 
neficence.  Wherever  he  went,  he  left  be 
hind  him  monuments  of  charity.  But  to 
form  an  adequate  notion  of  his  goodness,  we 
ought  not  to  confine  our  views  merely  to  the 
effects  which  it  produced,  but  to  attend  to  the 
peculiar  expressions  of  delicacy  and  tender 
ness  which  accompanied  it,  and  which  render 
benevolence  more  efficient  and  acceptable. 
There  may  be  a  sincere  intention  of  doing 
good,  and  much  good  may  be  done,  by  per 
sons  who  are  far  from  appearing  in  the  most 
amiable  light  to  those  who  have  profited  by 
their  bounty.  This  is  always  the  case,  when 
favours  are  bestowed  with  marks  of  conscious 
superiority,  or  succeeded  by  coldness  and  re 
serve,  and  evidently  prompted  •  by  a  sense  of 
propriety,  rather  than  by  the  impulse  of  com 
passionate  sensibility.  Gentleness,  conde- 
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scension,  and  affability,  give  additional  relish 
to  substantial  favours,  and  render  slighter  of 
fices  of  kindness  interesting  and  grateful. 
Hence,  friendship  proves  one  of  the  richest 
sources  of  enjoyment,  though  it  does  not  con 
tribute,  in  a  literal  sense,  to  the  profit  of  the 
man  who  is  the  object  of  it.  Every  evidence 
of  affection  is  sweet.  In  the  conduct  of 
Jesus  towards  his  disciples,  we  behold  not 
only  the  constant  good-will  of  a  beneficent 
superior  towards  those  of  dependant  station, 
but  all  the  tenderness  and  delicacy  of  the  hum 
ble  and  affectionate  friend.  Examples  of  this 
are  conspicuous  in  every  stage  of  his  life,  but 
more  remarkable  in  his  last  exhortations,  re 
corded  by  the  evangelist  John.  Immediately 
before  he  entered  upon  these,  he  gave  his 
disciples  an  ostensible  token  of  his  kindness 
and  humility,  by  washing  their  feet.  In  east 
ern  countries,  where  the  fatigue  of  travelling 
was  increased  by  the  intenseness  of  the  heat, 
washing  the  feet  of  their  guests  was  a  com 
mon  and  seasonable  expression  of  hospitality, 
which,  however,  was  usually  performed  by 
the  meanest  domestic  slaves.  Thus,  advert 
ing  to  the  customs  and  manners  of  ancient 

I* 
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times,  we  cannot  conceive  a  more  plain  and 
significant  evidence  of  humble  kindness,  than 
that  which  was  now  manifested  by  our  Lord 
to  his  disciples.  In  a  detached  view,  the  vav 
lue  or  benefit  of  this  service  itself  was  of  lit 
tle  moment,  but  taken  in  connection  with  the 
favours  which  Jesus  had  already  conferred 
on  them,  and  particularly  with  the  institu 
tion  of  the  last  supper,  it  was  well  adapted  to 
stamp  upon  their  minds,  a  pleasing  and  per 
manent  remembrance  of  his  affectionate  con 
descension  ;  and  that  there  was  not  any  thing 
which  he  was  not  willing  to  undertake  for 
their  comfort:  that,  far  from  standing  upon  the 
just  claim  of  pre-eminence  and  dignity,  thera 
was  no  instance  of  abasement,  to  which  he 
was  not  ready  to  stoop  for  insuring  their 
consolation.  We  must  thus  enter  into  the 
ideas  and  manners  of  ancient  times ;  and 
suppose  ourselves  to  have  been  in  the  com 
pany  of  Jesus,  and  in  the  very  situation  of 
his  disciples  ;  we  must  adopt  their  habits  and 
rules  of  estimation,  in  order  to  discern  the 
beauty,  sweetness,  and  propriety  of  our  Lord's 
conduct  on  this  occasion. 
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IV.  Our  Lord's  washing  his  disciple's  feet, 
may  be  contemplated  as  an  example  of 
humility,  proposed  for  the  imitation  of  his 
followers  in  every  future  age. 

"  If  I  your  Lord  and  master  have  washed 
your  feet,  ye  ought  also  to  wash  one  another's 
feet."     By  acknowledging  Jesus  as  our  Lord 
and  master,  we  are  bound  to  obey  him,  and 
to  take  his  character  as  the  model  of  ours. 
It  is  not  only  our  duty,  but  our  honour  to  be 
like  him.      It  is  impossible  that  our  honour 
can  be  tarnished,  or  our  dignity  debased,  by 
any  thing  that  Jesus  did  not  disdain  to  per 
form.     "  Ye  ought  also  to  wash  one  another's 
feet."     Not  that  we  are,  by  this  precept,  re 
quired  to  perform  the   same  specific  act  of 
humility.     The  signs,  or  exterior  expressions 
of  respect  and   affection  are  fluctuating  and 
transitory.        Those   which  are    fashionable 
and  decent,  in  a  simple  stage  of  society,  may, 
from  the  change  of  manners,  and  the  progress 
of  refinement,  degenerate  into  antiquated  and 
offensive  formality.     It  is  not  the  identical, 
precise  action,  but  the  temper  and  spirit  from 
which  it  flowed,  that  we  are  here  required  to 
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imitate.  We  obey  the  spirit  of  our  Lord's 
precept,  when  we  attain  the  practice  of 
humble,  and  condescending  charity.  There 
are  many,  who  do  not  altogether  neglect  the 
duty  of  chanty,  but  still  have  not  attained 
that  species,  or  kind  of  it,  which  is  recom 
mended  by  the  example  of  Jesus.  They 
consider  indigence,  or  want,  as  the  only  legi 
timate  claim  to  charity.  When  they  give 
alms  to  the  poor,  they  think  that  they  fulfil 
the  great  law  of  love.  This  is  a  very  meager 
and  partial  view  of  our  duty.  Alms  are  a 
part,  often  an  essential  part,  but  by  no  means^ 
the  whole  of  charity.  It  ought  to  be  the 
study  of  the  Christian  to  minister  to  the  com 
fort,  as  well  as  to  the  necessities  and  wants  of 
his  brethren.  Many  opportunities  occur  for 
the  exercise  of  sympathy  and  tenderness^ 
where  alms  are  not  required.  We  may  ex 
ercise  the  former  when  we  have  it  not  in  our 
power  to  bestow  the  latter.  To  communi 
cate  counsel  and  direction  to  the  ignorant  and 
perplexed ;  to  patronise  the  friendless ;  to 
pour  consolation  into  the  heart  pierced  with 
sorrow ;  to  encourage  the  feeble-minded ;  to 
solicit,  with  address,  the  confidence  of  the 
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man  who  is  ready  to  sink  under  obdurate, 
and  concealed  grief;  to  bear  one  another's 
burdens,  as  well  as  to  relieve  one  another's 
wants,  this  is  to  fulfil  the  law  of  Christ. 

The  example  of  our  Lord,  in  this  and 
every  other  instance,  teaches  us  to  perform 
acts  of  kindness,  in  that  easy,  affable,  and 
condescending  manner,  which  will  render 
them  most  pleasing  and  acceptable  to  those 
who  receive  them.  Many  do  generous  ac 
tions  with  so  bad  a  grace,  that  their  favours 
are  a  grievance  rather  than  a  relief  to  the 
persons  on  whom  they  are  conferred.  Inso 
lence  and  upbraiding  crush  the  tender  spirit ; 
and  repress  the  satisfaction  which  otherwise 
might  arise  from  the  emoluments  of  charity. 
Jesus  never  broke  the  bruised  reed,  nor 
quenched  the  smoking  flax.  The  temper,  or 
spirit,  recommended  by  his  example,  is  not 
confined  to  good  offices  of  any  particular 
description.  It  enters  into  common  life  ;  it 
pervades  the  whole  system  of  conduct. 
"  Whosoever  would  be  great  among  you, 
let  him  be  as  the  least." 
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There  ought  to  be,  among  all  the  disciples 
of  Christ,  a  constant  emulation  in  hutnility, 
condescension,  and  meekness.  If  any  of  you 
are  distinguished  by  endowments  of  mind,  or 
the  blessings  of  prosperity,  beware  of  under 
valuing  your  brethren,  to  whom  Providence 
has  allotted  a  scanty  proportion  of  these  ad 
vantages.  Let  us  take  our  measure  and  esti 
mation  of  greatness  from  the  authority  and 
example  of  our  divine  Master.  "  He  that 
would  be  great  among  you,  let  him  be  as 
your  servant."  "  The  kings  of  the  Gentiles, 
and  they  that  exercise  authority  upon  them, 
are  called  benefactors."  The  names  of  things 
are  misplaced  and  perverted  by  prejudices 
and  false  associations.  External  greatness 
often  usurps  the  title  and  the  praise  of  bene 
volence.  According  to  the  arrangement  and 
definitions,  sanctioned  by  the  authority  of 
Jesus,  the  reverse  takes  place.  Benefactors 
are  truly  great :  genuine  dignity  grows  and 
accumulates,  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of 
benevolence. 

We  desire,  O  Lord,  to  esteem  a  progress 
in  the  Christian  spirit,  the  highest  honour 
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and  felicity  of  our  nature.  Bestow  upon  us, 
if  it  seems  good  to  thee,  prosperity  and 
power,  but  enable  us  to  use  them,  as  it  be 
comes  the  disciples  of  Jesus,  with  humility, 
tenderness,  and  liberality  towards  our  bre 
thren.  If,  like  him,  we  are  humble,  conde 
scending,  benevolent,  and  useful,  we  shall 
account  ourselves  truly  ricb,  and  great,  and 
happy. 
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Let  no  man  say,  when  he  is  tempted,  I  am 
tempted  of  God:  for  God  cannot  be  tempted 
with  evil,  neither  tempteth  lie  any  man.  But 
every  man  is  tempted,  when  he  is  drawn  away 
of  his  own  lust,  and  enticed. 

IEMPTATIONS,  or  trials,  are  essential  to 
a  state  of  probation.  They  form  and  mature 
virtue.  They  distinguish  between  the  false 
and  true  professors  of  religion.  To  those, 
who  overcome  them,  they  lay  a  foundation 
for  more  exalted  reward  and  joy.  Such 
temptations  may  be  properly  said  to  come 
from  God :  they  rise  out  of  the  ordinary 
events,  or  course  of  Providence  j  and  they 
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are  also  occasioned  by  peculiar  dispensations, 
intended  for  establishing  the  power  and 
triumph  of  faith.  Of  such  temptations,  the 
apostle  speaks  in  the  verse  immediately  pre 
ceding  the  text.  "  Blessed  is  the  man  that 
endureth  temptation  :  for  when  he  is  tried, 
he  shall  receive  the  crown  of  -life,  which  the 
Lord  hath  promised  to  them  that  love  him." 

As  temptations  resisted,  display  and  con 
firm  the  genuine  principles  of  faith  and  vir 
tue,  so  when  they  prevail,  they  become  the 
Occasion  of  sin,  or  transgression  of  the  divine 
law.  In  this  sense,  they  are  evidently  to  be 
understood  in  the  text.  The  effect  is  put 
for  the  cause ;  and  being  tempted,  denotes 
that  guilt  which  is  contracted  in  consequence 
of  temptation. 

By  lusts,  we  are  to  understand  the  preva 
lence  of  affections  essentially  depraved,  or 
the  inordinate  indulgence  of  those  appetites, 
which  are  destined,  under  the  guidance  of 
reason  and  conscience,  to  promote  the  ac 
commodation  and  convenience  of  our  tem 
poral  life.  Of  these  appetites  or  affections, 
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the  apostle  John  gives  us  the  following  com 
pendious  enumeration.  "  For  all  that  is  in 
the  world,  the  lust  of  the  flesh,  and  the  lust 
of  the  eyes,  and  the  pride  of  life,  is  not  of 
the  Father,  but  is  of  the  world*;"  which, 
as  all  commentators  agree,  signify  pleasure, 
riches,  and  honour ;  the  principal  sources  of 
the  various  temptations  which  ensnare  the 
virtue,  and  destroy  the  happiness  of  so  great 
a  proportion  of  mankind.  Whosoever  there 
fore,  in  order  to  obtain  these,  or  the  gratifica 
tion  of  any  other  appetite  or  affection,  either 
neglects  the  performance  of  any  of  the  duties 
which  the  divine  law  has  required,  or  com 
mits,  or  does  any  of  those  things  which  it 
has  forbidden,  may  be  said  to  be  "  drawn  aside 
of  his  own  lusts  and  enticed." 

The  following  proposition  is  contained  in 
the  text,  That  Almighty  God  is  not  the 
author  of  sin,  or  of  temptations,  as  now  ex 
plained,  and  that  they  are  to  be  ascribed, 
solely  to  the  lusts  or  inordinate  affections  of 
men. 

:  I.  In  support  of  the  first,  or  negative  part 

*  1  John  ii.  1& 
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of  the  proposition, — that  God  is  not  the 
author  of  sin  or  temptation,  I  confine  myself 
entirely  to  the  argument  suggested  by  the 
text,  "  God  cannot  be  tempted  with  evil." 

There  must  be  a  certain  analogy,  or  conge 
nial  resemblance,  between  every  cause  and  its 
effect.  We  cannot  find,  in  the  effect,  any 
attribute  or  quality,  which  was  not  first  in 
herent  in  the  cause  by  which  it  was  pro 
duced.  How  then  can  evil,  moral  evi/9  flow 
from  the  divine  nature,  from  which  it  is  not 
only  excluded,  but  to  which  it  is  directly 
opposite  and  contradictory  ? 
t 

Again,  if  we  trace  to  their  original  source, 
those  temptations  to  which  we  are  exposed 
from  external  influence,  or  the  persuasion  and 
example  of  dissolute  companions,  we  find  them 
to  proceed  from  this  cause,  that  such  persons 
are  themselves  tempted  of  evil.  Every  strong,, 
overbearing  affection,  whether  of  a  good  or 
bad  tendency,  is  naturally  bent  upon  com 
municating,  and  diffusing  its  own  influence. 
A  good  man  rejoices  in  the  success  of  virtue ; 
his  private  happiness  is  augmented  by 
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that  of  mankind  around  him.  Hence,  not  only 
from  the  natural  effect  of  his  example,  but 
from  spontaneous  exertions,  he  becomes  in 
strumental  in  promoting,  among  others,  the 
love  and  practice  of  virtue.  To  apply  the  same 
observation  to  the  opposite  character:  Vice 
is  no  less  anxious  to  extend  its  baneful  domi 
nation,  and  to  multiply  the  number  of  its 
votaries.  Bad  men  seem  to  suppose,  that 
guilt  and  danger  are  diminished  by  the 
countenance  and  association  of  a  multitude. 
Hence,  the  tempted  becomes  the  tempter; 
and,. ,  in  proportion  to  his  progress  in  the 
career  of  iniquity,  the  zeal  of  the  sinner  to 
seduce  others,  grows  more  keen  and  active  j 
and  that  wicked  spirit,  who  presides  over 
the  kingdom  of  darkness,  is  represented  as 
*c  walking  about,  seeking  whom  he  may 
devour."  To  all  this,  it  may  be  added,  that 
malice,  the  most  consummate  pitch  of  de 
pravity,  has,  for  its  immediate  and  direct 
object,  the  misery  of  others,  which  is  most 
effectually  promoted  by  tempting,  or  drawing 
them  into  the  actual  commission  of  sin.  As 
pure,  infinite  goodness,  is  an  essential  at 
tribute  of  the  Supreme  Being  ;  as  he  has  no 
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pleasure  in  the  death  of  the  wicked,  there 
cannot  enter  into  his  nature,  with  reverence 
be  it  spoken,  any  motive  or  desire  to  tempt 
ethers. 

We  are  never  more  sensible  of  our  own 
ignorance  and  incapacity,  than  when  we  have 
occasion  to  speak  or  reason  concerning  the 
nature  and  perfections  of  God.  We  must 
necessarily  have  recourse  to  those  ideas  and 
comparisons,  which  are  common  and  familiar, 
and  which  not  only  fall  short  of  the  dignity 
of  the  subject,  but  often  betray  us  into  expres 
sions,  which  are  incorrect  and  improper.  To 
a  mind  enlightened,  and  duly  affected  with  a 
veneration  for  the  justice  and  goodness  of 
God,  the  simple  proposition,  "  God  is  not 
tempted  with  evil,  neither  tempteth  he  any 
man,"  comes  home  with  clearness  and  energy, 
which  renders  all  argument  futile  and  super 
fluous.  The  reverse  of  it  implies  the  most 
palpable  absurdity,  and,  if  believed,  would 
plunge  the  mind  into  the  deepest  horror  and 
despondency.  O  thou  exalted  and  adorable 
source  of  every  perfection !  we  desire  to  pro 
strate  ourselves  before  thee  with  the  most 
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profound  humility;  and  to  acknowledge^ 
that  all  our  conceptions  and  reasonings 
about  thy  nature  and  attributes  are  narrow 
and  inadequate:  we  speak,  and  understand, 
and  think  as  children.  But  of  this  we  are 
confident,  and  in  this  we  rejoice — Evil  can 
not  dwell  with  thee ;  thou  art  of  purer  eyes 
than  to  behold  iniquity.  Thou  art  not 
tempted  of  evil ;  when  men  are  tempted, 
they  are  not  tempted  of  God. 

I 

II.  In  the  words  of  my  text,  temptations 
are  positively  ascribed  to  the  lusts  of  men; 
and  therefore  the  guilt  and  misery,  arising 
from  them,  must  centre  entirely  in  the  per** 
son  of  the  offender, 

To  establish  this  part  of  the  proposition,  J 
shall  not  now  insist  upon  arguments  of  aa 
abstract  nature,  concerning  the  origin  of  evil, 
and  the  liberty  of  the  human  will.  The 
plainest  arguments  are  the  most  convincing; 
arguments,  addressed  to  feeling,  are  univer 
sally  understood.  For  the  proof  of  my  doc 
trine,  I  appeal  to  the  experience  and  testi 
mony  of  the  sinner.  Reflect  upon  that  fatal 
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hour  when  temptation  assailed,  and  at  last 
prevailed  against  you.  What  did  you  then 
feel  ?  Why  did  you  hesitate  for  a  moment 
about  gratifying  the  favourite  passion  ?  Why 
did  you  not  instantly  acquiesce  in  the  prospect 
of  the  gain  or  pleasure,  which  was  proposed? 
Did  not  another  principle  within  you  suggest 
danger,  and  hold  you  in  suspence  ?  Was  not 
every  concession  to  the  tempting  object  ex 
torted  against  the  most  earnest  remonstrances, 
and  the  most  awful  forebodings  of  conscience? 
Did  not  you,  ere  you  had  yet  surrendered 
your  virtue,  anticipate  shame  and  condemna 
tion  ?  You  dare  not  say  that  you  were  de 
ceived  ;  you  was  fairly  warned,  too  well  you 
understood,  that  you  had  no  apology  to  plead, 
no  partner  to  divide  disappointment  and  mi 
sery;  but  that  all,  all  must  rest  on  your  own 
devoted  head.  And,  when  the  struggle  was 
at  an  end,  and  you  became  a  guilty  man,  did 
you  find  things  different  from  what  you  ex 
pected  ?  Why  did  your  countenance  fall  ? 
why  did  you  sigh  ?  why  did  you  weep  ?  why 
did  you  wish,  if  it  were  possible,  that  paat 
moments  might  be  recalled ;  that  what  was 
done  might  be  undone?  What  would  ypu 
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not  have  given  for  the  recovery  of  your  in* 
nocence  ?  It  were  impossible,  that  evils,  na 
tural  and  unavoidable,  could  produce  those 
agonies  which  pierce  the  heart  of  the  man, 
who  is  secretly  convicted  of  being  the  sole 
and  voluntary  author  of  his  own  misfortunes. 
Thus,  does  every  man  carry,  in  his  own 
breast,  that  antecedent  horror  at  guilt,  and 
that  subsequent  remorse  and  self-condemna 
tion,  which  bear  the  most  convincing  testi 
mony  in  support  of  the  doctrine  of  my  text* 
"  that  when  men  are  tempted,  they  are  not 
tempted  of  God," 


The  feelings,  now  described,  however 
tural,  are  most  pungent  upon  early  deviations 
from  virtue  ;  or,  in  consequence  of  a  sudden 
transition  from  innocence  into  gross  and 
enormous  crimes.  By  the  familiarity  of  cor 
rupt  example,  and  long  perseverance  in  guilt, 
they  are  gradually  weakened,  and  at  length 
die  away.  But,  above  all,  the  deceitfulness 
of  their  own  hearts,  and  a  dangerous  inge 
nuity,  exercised  in  palliating  their  own  guilt, 
render  sinners  hardened  and  insensible  to  the 
distinctions  between  good  and  evil,  in  instances 
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Which  bear  upon  their  own  characters* 
Our  judgment  of  the  conduct  of  others  ac 
cords,  more  invariably,  with  the  pure  dictates 
of  reason,  and  the  native  feelings  of  the 
heart.  Abstracting  from  the  partialities 
which  arise  from  self-interest  and  prejudice, 
does  not  every  man  approve  or  disapprove, 
praise  or  condemn  others,  according  to  the 
moral  difference  of  those  actions  which  form 
their  characters  ?  Do  not  more  flagrant  and 
atrocious  crimes  provoke  the  general  indig 
nation  of  spectators,  and  vindicate  the  inter 
position  of  public  justice  ?  How  differently 
do  we  judge  of  the  conduct  of  our  fellow- 
creatures,  according  to  the  intentions  and 
motives  by  which  -they  have  been  actuated, 
though  the  external  action  and  its  consequen 
ces  be,  in  every  other  respect,  precisely  the 
same  ?  Is  not  this  a  proof,  that  we  are  led 
instinctively  to  distinguish  between  those  ac 
tions,  in  which  men  are  necessary  agents, 
and  those,  which  are  the  effect  of  free  choice 
and  consent?  These -we  denominate  sins; 
those,  misfortunes, ,  The  former  demand  pity 
and  forgiveness;  the  latter  call  forth  detestation 
and  resentment.  Have  not  legislators,  in  every 
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age  and  country,  adopted  the  same  distinction? 
Who  ever  thought,  that  the  man,  who  de 
prived  his  neighbour  of  his  life  by  fatal  and 
unforeseen  mischance,  or  through  carelessness 
and  neglect  which  he  bitterly  laments,  ought 
to  be  subjected  to  the  same  punishment  with 
the  mercenary  assassin,  or  the  revengeful 
murderer  ? 

Thus,  by  the  native  feelings  of  the  heart, 
applied  to  our  own  conduct,  and  to  that  of 
ethers  ;  by  the  established  course  of  Provi 
dence,  directing  the  plan  and  tendency  of  le* 
gislative  authority,  as  well  as  by  the  revealed 
standard  of  his  will  and  perfections,  Almighty 
God  loudly  and  continually  proclaims  to  us, 
that  he  is  not  the  author  of  temptations  ;  that 
men  are  chargeable  with  their  own  sins ;  and 
therefore  cannot  evade  those  dreadful  effects, 
which  are  annexed  to  them  by  natural  con 
sequence,  and  the  sanctions  of  the  divine  law. 

I.  The  doctrine,  now  illustrated,  affords  the 
strongest  consolation  and  encouragement  un 
der  the  manifold  dangers  and  trials,  to  which 
we  are  exposed  in  the  present  state  of  proba- 
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tion  and  discipline.  We  cannot  tell  how  far 
such  a  state  may  be  essential  to  the  formation 
and  existence  of  virtue;  we  cannot  tell, 
whether  intelligent  beings,  of  a  superior  or 
der,  may  not  have  advanced,  from  the  in 
fancy  or  beginning  of  goodness,  through  in 
termediate  stages  of  probation,  to  that  ex 
alted  purity  and  happiness,  in  which  they  are 
now  fixed.  We  read  in  the  Scriptures,  of 
"  angels  having  sinned,  not  having  kept  their 
first  estate,"  or,  as  might  be  rendered,  "  their 
principality,  or  high  station  ;  of  their  having 
left  their  own  habitation,  and  being  ca&t  down 
to  hell,  and  delivered  into  chains  of  dark 
ness  to  be  reserved  unto  judgment*."  By  an 
antecedent  course  of  awful  and  mysterious 
temptation,  the  Author  of  our  salvation  was 
prepared  for  entering  on  the  public  duties  of 
his  mediatorial  office;  and  finally  made  per 
fect  through  the  sufferings  which  he  under 
went  in  the  discharge  of  these  duties  That 
a  state  of  probation  contributes  to  the  in 
crease  and  security  of  virtue,  is  a  fact,  con 
sistent  with  reason  and  experience.  <c  To 

*  2  Peter  ii.  4?    Jude  i.  6. 
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him  that  hath  shall  be  given;  and  from  him 
that  hath  not  shall  be  taken  even  that  he 
hath."  The  power  of  sinful  passions  de^ 
clines  in  consequence  of  persevering  resist 
ance.  Every  temptation  overcome  adds  to 
the  courage  and  strength  of  the  conqueror ; 
and  promotes  his  progress  towards  the  full 
stature  of  the  perfect  man  in  Christ  Jesus. 
But  a  state  of  probation,  so  long  as  it  exists^ 
necessarily  gives  rise  to  various  and  fluctua 
ting  sensations^  Misery  and  disgrace  threaten 
and  alarm  on  the  one  hand ;  on  the  other$ 
reward  and  glory  revive  and  elevate  the  soul. 
Our  future  condition  is  so  much  connected 
•with  our  present  behaviour,  as  to  require  un-? 
remitting  watchfulness  and  diligence.  Our 
hopes  and  our  fears  are  mixed  and  balanced, 
that  we  may  not  become  indolent  or  un 
guarded,  either  from  presumption  or  despair. 
Despair  can  only  have  a  foundation  in  a  doc 
trine  directly  the  reverse  of  that  which  is  held 
forth  in  my  text.  If  God  were  the  author  of 
sin,  how  vain  every  resolution  or  effort  in  good 
ness!  Farewell  every  hope  of  moral  improve 
ment  and  permanent  felicity.  To  the  irresis 
tible  tyranny  and  the  everlasting  horrors  of 
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guilt,  must  I,  of  necessity,  surrender  my  re 
probated  spirit.  For  who  can  withstand  the 
power  of  the  Almighty?  Who  can  control 
his  will  ? 

But  God  tempteth  no  man  to  sin.  Ho^ir 
encouraging  this  doctrine  !  Omnipotent 
power,  and  goodness,  are  ever  ready  to  inter 
pose  in  the  defence  of  struggling  virtue. 
The  temptations  which  we  must  encounter 
during  the  period  of  our  pilgrimage  and 
trial,  are  many  and  powerful ;  "  but  greater 

is  he  that  is  for  us,  than  he  he  that  is  against 
us."  "  His  grace  shall  be  made  sufficient  for 
us,"  and  we  may  rest  satisfied  in  the 
assurance,  "  that  with  the  temptation  he  will 
also  make  a  way  for  our  escape." 

II.  From  the  doctrine  of  the  text,  we  may 
discern,  not  only  the  weakness  and  folly,  but 
the  arrogance  and  impiety  of  those  subter 
fuges  and  apologies,  to  which  sinners  have 
recourse,  in  order  to  extenuate  or  cancel  their 
personal  guilt.  They  insinuate,  and  some 
times  in  direct  terms  assert,  that  the  crimes, 
into  which  they  have  fallen,  were  ordained  f 
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and  that  it  was  impossible  to  avoid  them. 
In  perfect  consistency  with  the  same  system, 
they  pervert  and  exchange  the  signification 
of  words.  They  call  great  crimes  misfor 
tunes,  which  they  lament  as  the  effects  of  in 
vincible  destinv,  rather  than  of  the  wilful 
depravity  of  their  own  hearts.  This  way  of 
speaking  and  thinking,  which  is  surely  no 
recommendation  of  it,  was  the  first  offspring 
of  transgression.  It  was  coeval  with  the 
fall  of  our  first  parents*  When  Adam  wad 
called  upon  by  his  offended  Maker,  to  answer5 
for  his  disobedience,  he  said,  "  the  womarf 
whom  thou  gavest  to  be  with  me,  she  gave 
me  of  the  tree,  and  I  did  eat."  And  the 
woman  said,  "  the  serpent  beguiled  me,  and 
I  did  eat."  And  thus,  in  all  succeeding  ages^ 
sinners  have  grasped  at  every  sophistical 
apology,  in  order  to  transfer  the  burden  of 
guilt  from  themselves  to  necessity  and  the 
providence  of  God.  And,  it  is  no  wonder,^ 
that  sinners  are  partial  to  this  doctrine  j  for, 
if  they  could  elude  the  guilt,  they  might 
justly  claim  immunity  from  the  punishment 
of  sin.  But  this  opinion,  as  appears  from, 
the  preceding  discourse,  is  a  direct  contradict 
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tion  to  the  divine  nature  and  perfections, 
God  the  author  of  temptation !  There  is 
blasphemy  in  the  thought :  it  is  worse  than 
atheism.  It  is  certainly  less  disrespectful  to 
deny  absolutely  the  existence  of  Deity,  than 
to  deny  that  he  is  good ;  and  if  he  is  good, 
it  is  impossible  that  temptation  or  sin  can 
flow  from  him.  It  is  indeed  possible  that 
men  may  bring  upon  themselves  the  necessity 
of  sinning.  They  may  court  temptations : 
they  may  run  into  them  without  the  warrant 
or  call  of  heaven :  they  may  yield  to  slight 
and  ordinary  temptations,  and,  by  frequent 
yielding,  lose  the  faculty  of  resistance.  They 
may  neglect  the  use  of  those  means  which 
God  has  prescribed  for  cherishing  and  forti 
fying  virtue ;  and  which  he  has  made  the  ex* 
press  condition  of  superior  aid,  in  the  hour 
of  danger.  God  has  promised  his  spirit,  but 
he  has  required  vigilance  and  exertion  upon 
our  part.  Unless  we  are  vigilant  and  active, 
we  mock  God,  when  we  pray  "  lead  us  not 
into  temptation." 

III.  Impressed  with  a  strong  and  habitual 
persuasion  of  the  truth  and  importa-nce  of  the 
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doctrine  now  illustrated,  let  us  abhor  every 
sentiment  and  expression,  tending  so  much 
as  to  insinuate  that  God  is  the  author  of 
temptation.  Some  errors  may  be  set  on 
foot,  while  yet  no  more  than  the  outworks 
of  religion  are  attacked.  But  whatever  mis 
represents  or  impeaches  the  perfections  and 
moral  government  of  God,  is  immediately 
levelled  against  the  foundation  and  pillars, 
which  support  the  whole  fabric  of  our  faith. 

Let  us  reverence  the  voice  of  conscience : 
conscience  is  the  voice  of  God :  conscience 
is  a  faithful  instructor  in  whatever  relates  to 
duty.  By  departing  from  this  instructor,  by 
wandering  after  the  deceitful  imaginations  of 
the  heart,  into  those  sequestered  fields  of 
speculation,  where  no  path  is  marked,  and  no 
light  shines  to  guide  the  steps  of  the  bewil 
dered  traveller,  men  have  at  last  involved 
themselves  in  embarrassments  and  perplexi 
ties  which  confound  the  plainest  distinctions, 
weaken  the  obligations  of  duty,  defeat  the 
stings  and  corrections  of  remorse,  and  destroy 
that  awe  and  confidence,  which  are  due  to 
the  justice  and  goodness  of  God. 
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When  we  are  tempted,  by  being  "  drawn 
aside  of  own  our  lusts  and  enticed,"  let  us  be 
ware  of  suppressing  remorse,  or,  with  a  dan 
gerous  ingenuity,  palliating  our  guilt  to  our 
own  mind.  On  the  contrary,  let  us  be  severe 
upon  ourselves,  and  give  full  scope  to  the 
upbraidings  of  an  offended  conscience.  A 
desperate  disease  requires  a  desperate  remedy. 
Let  us  seek  to  regain  the  favour  of  heaven, 
by  being  sorry  for  what  we  have  done,  and 
resolving,  through  divine  assistance,  to  da 
better,  rather  than  by  listening  to  any  apolo 
gies,  which  the  deceitfulness  of  our  own 
hearts,  or  the  partiality  of  our  friends,  may 
tniggest  in  our  behalf. 
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If  ye,  then  being  evil,  know  how  to  give  good 
gifts  to  your  children :  how  much  more  shall 
your  Heavenly  Father  give  the  holy  Spirit  to 
them  that  ask  him. 

L  HE  words  now  read  contain  the  promise 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  addressed  to  Christians  at 
large,  as  is  evident  from  the  exhortation  im 
mediately  preceding,  and  the  argument  upon 
which  this  promise  is  founded. 

Besides  the  light  of  reason  and  of  consci 
ence;  the  peculiar  privilege  of  revealed  truth; 
and  the  assistance  to  moral  improvement,  re 
sulting  from  both ;  we  are  encouraged  by  the 
words  of  my  text,  to  "  ask"  and  expect  the 
iromediate  and  more  powerful  influence  of 
tbe  Holy  Spirit. 
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In  discoursing  from  these  words,  I  shall, 
first,  Briefly  illustrate  the  arguments  which 
suggest  a  reasonable  expectation  of  divine  as 
sistance  ;  secondly,  Make  a  few  observations 
concerning  its  nature  and  effects ;  thirdly, 
Draw  practical  inferences. 

I.  The  ignorance,  the  infirmities,  and  tlie 
temptations,  with  which  we  are  daily  encom-* 
passed,  inculcate  a  deep  sense  of  the  necessity 
of  divine  assistance,  and  encourage  the  hope* 
of  obtaining  it. 

Take  the  most  favourable  view  of  human 
character :  suppose  every  previous  advantage 
on  the  side  of  virtue ;  a  person  to  have 
been  educated  under  the  admonitions  and 
example  of  pious  parents  ;  and  to  have  im 
bibed  the  justest  notions  of  the  truth  and  im 
portance  of  religion.  Its  precepts  have  been 
rendered  at  once  familiar  and  attractive,  by 
the  uniform  goodness  of  those  with  whom  he 
has  habitually  conversed.  To  withhold  no 
advantage,  we  shall  suppose  him  to  possess 
the  best  natural  dispositions  ;  a  temper  con 
genial  to  the  spirit  of  the  gospel ;  approving 
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of  it ;  rejoicing  in  it ;  anxious  to  be  con 
formed  to  it.  Would  such  a  man  be  entirely 
free  from  all  uneasy  doubts,  and  misgivings 
of  mind  ?  Would  the  natural  feebleness  of 
the  human  understanding,  and  the  darkness, 
which  still  rests  upon  the  most  important 
subjects,  on  no  occasion,  stagger  his  faith, 
and  shake  his  resolutions  ?  Would  he  never 
be  disturbed  by  the  impulse  of  irregular  af 
fections  ;  nor  seduced  by  the  example  of  bad 
men  around  him  ?  While  immediately  strug 
gling  with  temptations,  or  unhappily  sinking 
under  their  influence,  how  strongly  would  he 
be  impressed  both  with  a  sense  of  the  neces 
sity  of  divine  assistance,  and  with  the  hopes 
of  obtaining  it  ?  Could  he  possibly  repose  in 
his  own  sufficiency,  or  expect  deliverance 
from  impending  dangers,  by  the  mere  force  of 
those  arguments  and  motives  which  he  de 
rives  from  the  belief  and  knowledge  of  reli 
gion  ?  Could  he  avoid  either  to  implore  or 
expect  the  immediate  supply  of  Divine 
strength,  to  protect  him  from  present  temp 
tation,  or  to  restore  him  to  that  peace,  from 
which  he  has  fallen.  The  more  pure  his 
principles,  and  the  more  sincere  his  resolu- 
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tions  of  obedience  have  formerly  been,  the 
more  poignant  will  be  the  anguish  which  he 
feels,  in  consequence  of  his  having  departed 
from  them.  His  sorrow  and  his  consolation 
will,  however,  flow  from  the  same  source* 
For,  while  the  remembrance  of  that  joy, 
which  springs  from  the  consciousness  of  Di 
vine  favour  in  the  day  of  integrity,  aggravates 
his  present  sorrow,  it  inspires,  at  the  same 
time,  more  ardent  hopes,  that  a  gracious 
Being  will  not  reject  his  better  purposes,  or 
withhold  that  aid,  which  is  necessary  to  carry 
them  into  effect,  and  re-establish  his  peace. 

I  have  now  supposed  a  character  to  be  placed 
in  such  favourable  circumstances,  as  rarely 
occur,  and  have  entered  into  the  views  and 
feelings,  which  are  excited  by  common  temp 
tations,  and  unavoidable  infirmities.  When 
we  attend  to  our  own  experience,  and  the 
ordinary  course  of  events ;  when  we  consider 
the  defects  and  errors  of  education,  the  preju 
dices  which,  in  every  age,  have  been  blended 
with  the  pure  truths  of  religion,  the  various 
and  powerful  temptations  which  we  daily  en 
counter,  the  almost  irresistible  influence  of 
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"  the  multitude  who  do  evil  "  the  argument 
for  divine  assistance  acquires  accumulated 
force.  We  perceive  it  not  only  to  be  reason 
able,  brut  necessary  for  the  security  of  virtue. 
How  discouraging  our  situation !  with  what 
distrust  would  we  enter  upon  good  resolu 
tions,  and  look  forward  to  future  temptations, 
were  we  not  assured  "  that  our  sufficiency  is 
of  God,  and  that  if  we  work  out  our  salva 
tion  with  fear  and  trembling,  God  woiketh 
in  us,  both  to  will  and  to  do  of  his  good 
pleasure." 

II.  The  hopes  of  divine  assistance,  sug 
gested  by  the  experience  of  our  weakness 
and  danger,  are  farther  supported  by  the 
scheme  or  plan  of  the  Divine  government. 
In  the  distribution  of  temporal  benefits,  Provi- 
Jence  puts  somewhat  into  the  hands  of  men, 
and  reserves  somewhat  as  the  object  of  far 
ther  expectation.  It  bestows  certain,  primary 
advantages,  which  human  skill  and  industry 
may  improve  to  a  limited  extent ;  but  subse 
quent  supplies  of  divine  bounty  are  still  ne 
cessary,  to  render  these  productive  of  their 
yltimate  and  most  beneficial  purposes.  The 
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husbandman,  for  example,  possesses  a  fruit 
ful  soil,  and  various  materials  for  improving 
it.  He  ploughs  his  field,  sows  his  seed,  and 
neglects  no  means  of  cultivation,  likely  to 
compensate  his  labours,  and  yield  him 
abundant  returns  in  due  season.  But,  after 
all,  can  he  calculate  with  certainty  upon  the 
success  of  the  means  which  he  has  used  ?  Is 
not  much  still  in  the  hands  of  Providence  ? 
An  inclement  season  may  blast  the  fruits  of 
the  earth,  frustrate  his  labours,  and  disappoint 
his  hopes.  Or,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Pro 
vidence  of  God,  by  giving  moisture,  and 
heat,  and  vicissitudes  of  weather  in  the  most 
suitable  proportion,  may  produce  such  fer 
tility,  as  shall  overpay  the  labour,  and  exceed 
the  expectations  of  the  husbandman.  To 
apply  this  argument,  in  the  way  of  analogy,, 
to  the  proposition  I  am  illustrating :  Almighty 
God  has  imprinted  upon  the  hearts  of  men 
certain  notices  of  duty,  and  has  so  connected 
it  with  their  interest,  as  to  furnish  a  con 
siderate  mind  with  the  most  cogent  motives 
to  pursue  it.  Upon  others,  he  has  bestowed 
what  may  be  compared  to  a  fertile  soil  in  the 
natural  world,  such  full  information  with  re- 
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spect  to  divine  truth,  and  the  duties  required, 
as  may  one  day  ripen  into  a  plentiful  harvest 
of  spiritual  fruits.  But,  can  these  be  attained 
•without  the  continuance  of  his  bounty,  and 
renewed  supplies  of  his  grace  ?  As  we  are 
thankful  for  the  advantages  which  he  has 
already  conferred,  so  it  becomes  us  to  main 
tain  a  constant  sense  of  our  dependence  upon 
him,  by  imploring  such  farther  communica 
tions  of  divine  strength,  as  may  be  effectual 
to  secure  our  final  success  in  pursuit  of  vir 
tue  and  happiness. 

Such  is  the  importance  and  reasonableness 
of  this  doctrine,  that  good  men,  in  all  ages, 
have  expressed  their  belief  of  it  with  as 
surance  and  satisfaction.  That  the  Deity  is 
to  the  soul  of  man,  what  the  sun  is  to  the 
natural  world ;  that  he  illuminates,  enlivens, 
and  invigorates  it  by  continual  infusions  of  his 
gracious  spirit ;  that,  like  a  faithful  guardian, 
he  is  ever  ready  to  give  wisdom  and  strength 
to  those  who  confide  in  him ;  these  were 
sentiments,  which  exalted  the  human  mind, 
and  produced  splendid  attainments  in  virtue, 
among  the  reflecting  part  of  mankind,  even 
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while  encumbered  with  the  prejudices  of  a 
false  religion.  Every  extention  of  revealed 
truth  has  encouraged  these  expectations  so 
solacing  to  the  human  heart.  Under  the 
Jewish  dispensation,  we  find  pious  men  re 
sorting,  with  ardent  hope,  to  the  divine  good 
ness,  for  that  light  and  direction,  which  they 
utterly  despaired  of  obtaining,  from  the  most 
strenuous  efforts  of  their  own  natural  under 
standing.  "  The  Lord  is  my  light,  and  my 
salvation ;  whom  shall  I  fear  ?  The  Lord  is 
the  strength  of  my  life ;  of  whom  shall  I  be 
afraid  ?  For  in  the  time  of  trouble  he  shall 
hide  me  in  his  pavilion :  in  the  secret  of  his 
tabernacle  shall  he  hide  me ;  he  shall  set  me 
on  a  rock.  Hear,  O  Lord,  when  I  cry 
with  my  voice ;  have  mercy  on  me ;  and  an 
swer  me.  Teach  me  thy  ways  :  O  send  out 
thy  light  and  thy  truth ;  let  them  lead  me ; 
let  them  bring  me  unto  thy  holy  hill,  and  to 
thy  tabernacles.  Create  in  me,  O  Lord,  a 
clean  heart,  and  renew  a  right  spirit  within 
me.  Cast  me  not  away  from  thy  presence, 
and  take  not  thy  Holy  Spirit  from  me.  Re 
store  to  me  the  joy  of  thy  salvation,  and  up 
hold  me  with  thy  free  Spirit." 

p 
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III.  The  exercise  of  prayer,  which  has 
made  an  important  branch  of  the  religion  of 
every  country,  and  which  is  so  frequently 
enjoined  by  our  Lord,  presupposes  the  cer 
tainty  of  divine  assistance*  "  Ask  and  it  shall 
be  given  you ;  seek,  and  ye  shall  find ;  knock, 
and  it  shall  be  opened  unto  you.  For  every 
one  that  asketh,  receiveth."  What  are  we  to 
ask?  That  the  name  of  God  may  be  hallowed; 
that  his  kingdom  may  come ;  that  his  will  may 
be  done;  that  we  may  be  delivered  from  temp 
tation.  If  we  address  ourselves  to  God  in  these 
terms,  must  we  not  be  first  persuaded,  that  the 
Divine  influence  is  exercised  in  controlling  our 
guilty  passions;  in  fostering  good  dispositions; 
in  succouring  us  in  the  hour  of  temptation  ; 
and  thus  promoting,  both  in  ourselves  and 
others,  that  holiness,  which  is  the  great  object 
of  our  desire,  when  we  adopt  the  perfect  mo 
del  of  prayer,  prescribed  by  the  Author  of 
our  religion. 

To  remove  all  possibility  of  doubt  with 
respect  to  this  important  subject,  our  Lord, 
in  the  words  of  the  text,  not  only  announces 
the  promise  of  divine  assistance,  but  gives  the 
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strongest  and  most  affecting  argument  for 
assuring  us  of  its  fulfilment.  "  If  ye  tRen 
being  evil,  know  how  to  give  good  gifts  to 
your  children  :  how  much  more  shall  your 
Heavenly  Father  give  the  Holy  Spirit  to 
them  that  ask  him?"  The  argument  applies 
both  to  our  reason  and  affections.  How 
universal,  how  active,  among  all  ranks  and 
characters,  the  impulse  of  natural  affection  ! 
With  what  alacrity  does  the  parent  anticipate 
the  wishes  and  requests  of  his  child,  when  he 
believes  they  will  redound  to  his  true  interest 
and  satisfaction !  If  importunity  be  favourable 
to  success,  where  no  kind  prejudice  inter 
venes,  and  where  the  person  solicited  wishes 
to  get  rid  of  it,  for  his  own  immediate  ease ; 
how  much  more,  when  it  has  u'pon  its  side 
all  the  propensities  and  incitements  of  paren 
tal  love  !  But,  to  thwart  at  once  the  interest, 
the  importunity,  and  the  expectation  of  the 
child ;  to  substitute  evil  in  the  place  of  good; 
such  caprice,  such  harshness,  are  seldom  ex 
hibited  in  the  conduct  of  the  most  unnatural 
and  obdurate  parents.  This  reasoning,  in  its 
utmost  force,  we  are  authorised  to  apply  to 
our  Heavenly  Father.  ^11  the  encourage- 
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tnent  and  assistance,  which  spring  from  na 
tural  affection,  we  may  confidently  expect 
from  his  bounty.  Can  the  parent  forsake  his 
child  ?  Has  he  the  power  of  delivering  him 
from  danger  and  suffering,  and  will  he  not 
exercise  it  ?  u  What  man  is  there  among  you, 
whom  if  his  son  ask  bread,  will  he  give 
him  a  stone  ?  Or  if  he  ask  a  fish,  will  he  give 
him  a  serpent  ?"  I  now  proceed, 

II.  To  make  a  few  observations  concerning 
the  nature  and  effects  of  divine  assistance. 

I.  It  is  of  importance  to  observe,  that  al 
though  the  promise  of  divine  assistance  ex 
tends  to  Christians  in  every  age  ;  yet  it  was 
conferred,  in  a  more  copious  measure,  on  the 
apostles  of  our  Lord ;  and  on  those,  who 
through  their  ministry  first  embraced  his  re 
ligion.  "  John,"  said  our  Lord  to  his  dis 
ciples  before  his  ascension,  u  baptized  with 
water,  but  ye  shall  be  baptized  with  the 
Holy  Ghost  not  many  days  hence."  The 
phrase  alludes  to  the  manner  in  which  bap 
tism  was  administered  by  immersion,  and 
denotes  the  extraordinary  fulness  of  divine 
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inspiration  and  power,  which  descended  upon 
the  apostles  of  our  Lord  in  the  day  of  Pen 
tecost.  And  this  extraordinary  influence 
was,  in  the  wisdom  of  Providence,  propor 
tioned  to  the  peculiar  temptations  which  they 
had  to  encounter,  and  the  more  arduous 
duties  which  they  had  to  perform ;  and,  at 
the  same  time,  referred  not  only  to  their  pe 
culiar  interest,  but  to  the  comfort  and  interest 
of  the  members  of  the  Christian  church  in 
all  succeeding  ages.  For  while  it  promoted 
the  knowledge  and  efficacy  of  the  gospel  in 
their  own  hearts,  it  qualified  them  to  impart 
these  blessings  to  others,  and  to  attest  their 
divine  commission  by  irresistible  proofs. 
They  spake  in  languages  which  they  never 
had  been  taught  ;  they  healed  all  manner  of 
diseases ;  they  raised  the  dead.  As  the  pro 
mise  of  such  extraordinary  influence  was  con- 
fine4  to  the  apostles  of  our  Lord,  and  as  the 
circumstances  of  Christianity  no  longer  re 
quire  it,  after  it  has  been  established  in  the 
world,  and  has  derived,  and  is  still  deriving 
increasing  evidence  from  the  fulfilment  of 
prophecies,  so  we  may  reasonably  conclude 
that  all  pretensions  to  similar  effects  of  divine 
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assistance,  in  later  ages,  are  unwarrantable 
and  imposing.  They  arise,  either  from  the 
extravagance  of  enthusiasm,  accompanied 
with  extreme  weakness  of  understanding  ;  or 
from  deliberate  and  criminal  imposture,  pur 
sued  for  the  purpose  of  gratifying  spiritual 
pride  and  ambition.  The  last  of  these  in 
stances,  I  am  charitably  inclined  to  believe, 
seldom  occurs  in  our  own  times. 

II.  As  the  common  arid  ordinary  influence 
of  the  Spirit  of  God  refers  to  the  mind  or 
inward  man,  we  may  reasonably  suppose,  that 
it  is  conveyed  so  secretly  and  silently,  and  so 
much  interwoven  and  conjoined  with  those 
faculties  and  dispositions,  which  Providence 
has  already  bestowed,  that  it  must  be  difficult 
to  distinguish  it  from  them.  We  ought 
habitually  to  ascribe  our  success  in  virtue  to 
the  divine  power  ;  but  still  it  may  be  impro 
per  to  pretend  to  discover  the  instantaneous 
operation  of  the  Spirit  of  God  ;  or  to  discri 
minate,  with  precision,  where  human  ability 
ends,  and  where  divine  influence  commences. 
"  The  wind  bloweth  where  it  listeth,  and 
thou  hearest  the  sound  thereof,  but  canst 
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not  tell  whence  it  cometh  and  whither  it 
goeth :  so  is  every  one  that  is  born  of  the* 
Spirit*."  As  sudden  and  violent  effects  are 
produced  in  the  natural  world  by  the  opera- 
ti'on  of  that  element,  which  is  the  most  sub 
tile,  fleeting,  and  imperceptible ;  so  in  the 
moral  world,  the  regeneration,  the  improve 
ment  ,and  perfection  of  human  character,  are 
carried  on  by  such  secret  influences  of  the 
divine  spirit,  as  do  not  perhaps  fall  under  the 
consciousness  of  the  man  who  is  moved  by 
them,  and  therefore  cannot  be  ascertained 
with  exactness  and  certainty.  The  design 
of  this  observation  is,  to  guard  you  against 
that  fanatical  arrogance,  which  is  equally  re 
pugnant  to  a  sound  mind,  and  to  a  meek 
spirit.  They  seem  to  deviate  from  both, 
who  are  too  peremptory  and  confident  about 
fixing  the  date  of  their  own  conversion,  and 
those  particular  periods  when  they  imagine 
that  they  have  felt  more  than  common  tokens 
of  divine  influence ;  and  also  insisting  upon 
what  they  call  experiences,  in  order  to  admit 
the  conversion  of  others,  whose  sincerity 
they  have  no  reason  to  call  in  question, 

*  John  in.  3.- 
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The  summary  of  the  whole  is  this,  you 
cannot  be  too  distrustful  of  your  own 
strength,  or  too  much  alarmed  at  the  ap 
proach  of  temptation ;  you  ought  to  expect 
every  necessary  aid  from  heaven,  if  you  use 
the  proper  means  of  obtaining  it.  To  the 
divine  goodness  you  ought  thankfully  to 
ascribe  your  triumph  over  temptation^,  and 
your  progressive  attainments  in  virtue ;  but, 
after  all,  you  cannot  be  too  cautious  in  pro 
nouncing,  with  respect  to  particular  cases, 
where  your  own  feelings  may  have  deceived 
you  ;  and  where  the  ordinary  power  of  natu* 
ral  causes  may  be  fully  adequate  to  the  effects 
produced. 

III.  Sincerity,  diligence,  and  the  love  of 
goodness,  are  the  best  preparations  for  divine 
assistance,  and,  indeed,  the  necessary  condi 
tions  of  obtaining  it ;  and  the  continuance 
and  increase  of  these  dispositions  are  the  most 
satisfactory  proofs  of  the  operation  of  the 
spirit  of  God,  arid  the  only  visible  effects  by 
which  it  is  displayed.  "  Froward  thoughts 
separate  from  God;  into  a  malicious  soul 
wisdom  shall  not  enter,  nor  dwell  in  the  body 
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that  is  subject  to  sin ;  for  the  holy  spirit  of 
discipline  will  flee  deceit,  and  remove  from 
thoughts  that  are  without  understanding,  and 
will  not  abide  when  unrighteousness  cometh 
in*."  To  the  san^  purpose,  the  words  of 
our  Lord,  "  For  whosoever  hath,  to  him  shall 
be  given,  and  he  shall  have  more  abundance : 
but  whosoever  hath  not,  from  him  shall  be 
taken  away,  even  that  he  hathf ."  To  the 
man,  who  sets  a  proper  value  upon  talents, 
who  improves  the  faculties,  the  means,  and 
opportunities,  with  which  he  is  already 
favoured; — to  such  a  one,  according  to 
the  rules  of  equity,  additional  talents,  and 
more  propitious  means  and  opportunities 
shall  be  furnished.  He  shall  acquire,  by  na 
tural  consequence,  promptitude  and  dexterity 
in  the  use  of  the  faculties  he  already  possesses. 
In  proportion  to  the  improvement  he  has 
made,  his  future  progress  will  become  more 
rapid  and  extensive,  so  that,  in  the  issue,  his 
gifts,  his  powers,  his  attainments,  shall  be 
multiplied  and  expanded.  But  invert  the 
case,  the  conclusion  will  form  a  perfect  con- 

*  Wisdom  i.  *.  f  Mat.  xiii,  12. 

Q 
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trast  to  that  which  I  have  now  described. 
Whatever  the  powers  of  a  man  are,  whether 
mental,  or  corporeal,  or  spiritual,  without  use 
and  exertion,  they  decline  apace,  and  at  last 
expire. 

But  farther:  The  continuance  and  increase 
of  good  dispositions,  as  already  observed,  are 
the  ordinary  and  sensible  effects,  by  which 
the  spirit  of  God  operates  upon  the  hearts  of 
men.  "  A  good  man,  and  full  of  the  Holy 
Ghost*,"  are  qualifications  which  coincide, 
and  belong  to  the  same  character.  "  The 
fruit  of  the  Spirit  is  in  all  goodness,  and 
righteousness,  and  truthf."  And  again, 
"  The  fruit  of  the  Spirit  is  love,  joy,  peace^ 
long-suffering,  gentleness,  goodness,  faith, 
meekness,  temperance^."  As  the  tree  is 
known  by  its  fruit,  so  we  cannot,  in  judging 
either  with  respect  to  our  own  case,  or  that 
of  others,  have  any  marks  of  the  Divine  in 
fluence,  upon  which  we  can  certainly  depend, 
except  those  fruits  of  righteousness,  which 
habitually  adorn  our  characters.  I  come 
now,  as  was  proposed,  in  the 

*  Acts  xi.  2*.  f  Eph,  Y-  9-  $  Gal,  v.  22. 
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III.  Place,  to  draw  practical  inferences  from 
the  observations  which  have  occurred  under 
the  preceding  heads  of  my  discourse. 

I.  The  doctrine  of  divine  assistance,  as  ex 
plained,  suggests  to  us  proper  grounds,  both 
of  thankfulness,  and  of  humility.  Are  we 
sensible  of  the  weakness  of  human  nature? 
Have  we,  upon  fatal  experience,  lamented 
the  failure  of  our  best  resolutions  and  at 
tempts  in  virtue  ?  Under  these  impressions, 
are  we  ready  to  sink  into  despondency ;  to 
discontinue  all  farther  efforts ;  and  to  surren 
der  ourselves  a  voluntary  prey  to  every  suc 
ceeding  temptation-?  Such  might  have  been 
our  desperate  purpose,  were  we  debarred 
from  all  hope  of  superior  strength  and  assist 
ance.  Can  we  then  be  too  thankful  for  the 
promise  of  my  text  ?  You,  whose  hearts  are 
penetrated  with  a  deep  sense  of  the  excellence 
of  goodness,  who  feel  how  essential  it  is  to 
your  present  and  everlasting  peace,  you  know 
how  to  appreciate  the  promise  of  the  Holy 
Spirit :  hence  you  derive  the  greatest  encour-. 
agement  and  comfort,  amidst  all  the  infirmi 
ties,  and  temptations,  and  dangers,  which 
continually  beset  you. 
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If  this  doctrine  be  the  source  of  encour 
agement  and  thankfulness,  it  is  no  less  an 
argument  for  the  exercise  of  humility  and 
diffidence.  If  we  are  not  "  of  ourselves,  suf 
ficient  as  of  ourselves  ;"  "  if  our  sufficiency 
be  of  God  ;  if  he  worketh  in  us  both  to  will 
and  to  do  of  his  good  pleasure ;"  then,  assur 
edly,  all  ground  of  spiritual  pride  and  pre 
sumption  is  effectually  destroyed.  Before  we 
proceed  to  action,  from  God  we  expect  our 
success.  After  we  have  fulfilled  our  purpo 
ses,  to  the  goodness  of  God  we  still  acknow 
ledge  ourselves  indebted.  Let  us  rejoice  in 
every  deliverance  from  temptation,  and  in 
every  new  attainment  in  virtue ;  but  let  us  re 
joice  in  them,  as  the  fruits  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

II.  From  what  has  been  said,  we  see  that 
the  doctrine  of  divine  assistance  is  so  far  from 
encouraging  indolence,  and  a  listless  depen- 
dance  upon  the  power  of  God,  that  it  is  the 
strongest  incitement  to  an  assiduous  occupa 
tion  of  the  opportunities  and  means  of  im 
provement  already  put  into  our  hands*  We 
derive  all  our  powers  from  God ;  and  it  may 
be  aaid,  in  the  most  proper  sense,  that  without 
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him  we  can  do  nothing.  But  does  it  there 
fore  follow,  that  when  he  has  actually  given 
us  power,  we  are  not  to  make  use  of  it  ? 
How  comes  it  to  be  laid  to  the  charge  of 
some,  that  they  have  "  quenched  the  spirit," 
that  they  have  "  resisted  the  holy  Ghost,"  if 
it  does  not  really  depend  upon  themselves, 
whether  they  will  improve  or  forfeit  this 
blessing  ?  Why  does  the  apostle  Paul  re 
commend  to  the  Philippians,  to  "  work  out 
their  own  salvation  with  fear  and  trembling  ?" 
Why  with  fear  and  trembling  ?  For  this 
very  reason,  because  "  it  is  God  which 
worfeeth  in  them,  both  to  will,,  and  to  do  of 
his  good  pleasure*."  The  power  is  not  in 
their  own  hands,  so  as  that  they  may  use, 
suspend,  or  recall  it  at  pleasure.  It  is  ths 
power  of  God,  given  for  this  very  purpose, 
that  they  may  use  it.  If  they  do,  it  shall 
abide  with  them ;  if  not,  it  shall  be  taken  from 
them.  And  is  not  this  a  sufficient  cause  for 
fear  and  trembling?  How  anxious  ought 
we  to  be ;  how  active  in  working ;  lest  that 
power  should  be  taken  from  us,  without 
which  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  work  ? 

*  Pbii.  u.  12,  13. 
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Diligence  then  is  not  only  the  work  of  the 
divine  spirit,  but  it  is  also  a  preliminary  con 
dition,  necessary  on  our  part,  in  order  to  give 
us  any  reasonable  title  to  expect  it.  To 
illustrate  this  by  an  obvious  allusion.  "  Paul 
may  plant,  and  Apollos  water,  but  God  only 
giveth  the  increase."  This  is  true,  not  only 
with  respect  to  spiritual,  but  temporal  in 
crease.  The  skill  and  industry  of  the  hus 
bandman  are  vain  and  abortive,  if  not 
crowned  with  the  blessing  of  God.  And 
yet  what  would  you  think  of  the  folly  of  that 
man,  who  neither  ploughed  nor  sowed,  and, 
with  an  unwarrantable  confidence  in  the 
power  and  goodness  of  Providence,  presumed 
to  expect  the  recompense  of  a  fruitful  har 
vest  ?  I  will  tell  you  of  an  absurdity  no  less 
extravagant,  though  perhaps  not  so  glaring, 
nor  so  much  liable  to  pupular  censure.  A 
man  neglects  the  means  of  religious  instruc 
tion,  runs  into  the  field  of  temptation,  uses 
no  diligence,  exerts  no  effort  to  become  vir 
tuous,  and  yet,  whh  a  mock  self-abasement, 
and  with  hypocritical  reverence,  implores  the 
assistance  of  the  Spirit  of  God.  Can  he  be 
earnestly  solicitous  about  virtue,  who  will 
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not  occupy  the  means,  already  in  his  power, 
for  acquiring  it  ?  Can  he  deserve  farther 
donations  of  divine  power  and  favour,  who 
so  much  slights,  and  abuses  those  measures  of 
it,  which  are  already  bestowed  upon  him  ? 

III.  What  perfection  of  character  ought  to 
be  expected  from  those,  who  are  encouraged 
and  assisted  by  the  promise  of  my  text  ?  If 
the  improvement  of  men  ought  to  bear  some 
proportion  to  their  advantages,  what  piety, 
what  charity,  what  purity  ought  to  adorn  the 
the  lives  of  those,  in  whom  the  spirit  of  God 
dwelleth ;  who  are  sanctified  by  his  spirit ; 
who  are  the  temple  of  God  ?  When  we  yield 
to  the  influence  of  surrounding  temptations;  or 
are  seduced  by  our  own  lusts ;  or  reat  satisfied 
with  low  and  ordinary  attainments  in  good 
ness  ;  hare  we  not  ground  to  be  alarmed,  and 
to  suspect  that  the  heavenly  gift  has  never 
yet  descended  into  our  hearts  ?  "  Whosoever 
is  born  of  God,  doth  not  commit  sin ;  for  his 
seed  remaineth  in  him :  and  he  cannot  sin, 
because  he  is  born  of  God." 
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Wherefore  I  say  unto  you,  All  manner  of  silt, 
and  blasphemy  shall  be  forgiven  unto  men : 
but  the  blasphemy  against  the  Holy  Ghost 
shall  not  be  forgiven  unto  men.  And  who 
soever  speaketk  a  word  against  the  Son 
of  man,  it  shall  be  forgiven  him :  but  ivho- 
soever  speaketh  against  the  Holy  Ghost,  it 
shall  not  be  forgiven  him,  neither  in  this 
world,  neither  in  the  world  to  come. 

A  HE  words  of  my  text  are  reckoned  among 
<c  the  things  in  Scripture  hard  to  be  under 
stood,"  and  have  been  sometimes  explained 
in  a  way  injurious  to  the  credit  of  the  gos 
pel,  and  the  comfort  of  believers.  It  is  there 
fore  of  great  importance  to  inquire  into  their 
true  meaning,  and  to  attend  to  the  practical 
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uses  which  they  suggest.  And,  for  this  pur 
pose,  I  shall,  in  the  first  place,  endeavour  to 
describe  the  nature  and  aggravations  of  the 
sin  of  blasphemy  against  the  Holy  Ghost  j 
secondly,  Mention  the  grounds  and  reasons 
of  its  being  declared  by  our  Lord  unpardon 
able  ;  thirdly,  Inquire  how  far  it  is  possible 
for  persons,  in  our  own  times  and  circuin* 
stances,  to  be  guilty  of  this  sin. 

I  am,  in  the  first  place,  to  describe  the  na 
ture  and  aggravations  of  the  sin  of  blasphemy 
against  the  Holy  Ghost* 

It  appears,  from  the  preceding  verses,  that 
the,  sin  of  the  Pharisees  consisted  in  ascribing, 
to  the  influence  of  an  evil  spirit,  those  mi 
racles  which  were  wrought  by  our  Lord,  un 
der  the  influence  of  the  spirit  of  God,  in  at 
testation  of  his  divine  authority.  They  did 
not  call  in  question  the  reality  of  our  Lord's 
miracles,  but  repelled  their  proper  force  and 
application,  by  ascribing  them  to  Beelzebub, 
the  prince  of  demons.  This  our  Lord  de 
clares  to  be  an  unpardonable  sin.  "  All  man- 
aer  of  sin  and  blasphemy  shall  be  forgivea 
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unto  men:  but  the  blasphemy  against  the 
Holy  Ghost  shall  not  be  forgiven  unto  men 
—•neither  in  this  world,  neither  in  the  world 
to  come"  Which  words  may  either,  accord 
ing  to  some  commentators,  be  understood  as 
a  proverbial  expression,  corroborating  the 
proposition ;  or,  perhaps,  may  refer  to  that 
new  sera  which  was  to  commence  after  our 
Lord's  resurrection,  when  the  apostles  were 
to  be  endowed  with  extraordinary  gifts,  by 
the  influence  of  the  same  spirit,  and  for  the 
same  purpose,  of  attesting  their  divine  mis-* 
.sion.  In  this  view,  the  declaration  of  our 
Lord  may  be  considered  as  ascribing  the  same 
guilt  and  danger  to  those  who  should,  in  like 
manner,  resist  the  preaching  of  his  apostles. 

To  understand  the  grounds  of  this  awful 
sentence,  it  is  necessary  to  point  out  the  pe 
culiar  aggravations  which  attended  this  sin. 

I.  It  consisted  in  a  violent  opposition  to  the 
most  simple  and  powerful  evidence,  in  testi 
mony  of  our  Lord's  divine  mission.  It  may 
be  taken  for  granted,  that,  in  every  age,  di 
vine  truth  will  be  supported  by  such  proofs 
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as  are  sufficient  to  procure  the  belief  of  atten 
tive,  honest  minds,  and  to  justify  the  condem 
nation  of  those  who  reject  it.  But  still,  as 
the  evidence  of  truth  may,  from  particular 
circumstances,  be  more  palpable  and  striking, 
the  guilt  of  opposing  it  becomes,  in  propor 
tion,  more  heinous  and  dangerous*  This 
was  precisely  the  case  of  the  persons  whom 
our  Lord  charges  with  the  sin  of  blasphemy 
against  the  Holy  Ghost.  They  not  only 
heard  him  speak,  who  spake  as  never  man 
spake^  but  beheld  the  plainest  and  most  power 
ful  demonstrations  of  his  divine  authority. 
Nicodemus  referred  to  a  maxim,  founded  on 
eternal  truth  and  reason,  when  he  said; 
"  Rabbi,  we  know  that  thou  art  a  teachet 
come  from  God ;  for  no  man  can  do  these 
miracles  which  thou  doesr,  except  God  be 
with  him."  Miracles  are  a  species  of  evi 
dence  attended  with  exclusive,  unparalleled 
advantages.  They  strike  upon  the  senses^ 
through  which  the  most  immediate  and  lively 
impressions  are  wrought  upon  the  mind. 
They  cannot  be  evaded.  Historical  facts  are 
deduced  from  laborious  and  patient  investi 
gation.  Arguments  of  an  abstract  nature 
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cannot  be  understood  without  an  original 
acuteness  of  understanding  and  profound  at* 
tention.  Traditional  evidence  must  of  neces 
sity  descend  to  posterity,  under  circumstances 
of  disadvantage  which  impair  its  authority. 
Besides,  the  capacity  of  men  to  apprehend 
moral  evidence,  depends  not  only  upon  their 
natural  understanding,  but  upon  their  educa 
tion,  and  habits  of  life.  But,  as  the  senses  of 
men  are  the  same  in  every  age,  and  in  every 
state  of  society,  so  the  evidence,  which  ap 
peals  to  them,  maintains  the  same  unbroken 
and  invariable  force.  Neither  capacity,  nor 
learning,  nor  ingenuity,  nor  any  effort  of  at 
tention,  was  necessary  to  bring  home  the  im 
pression  of  miracles  to  those  who  were  spec 
tators  of  them.  The  Pharisees  not  only 
heard  of  the  miracles  of  our  Lord  from  the 
report  of  others,  but  they  beheld  them  with 
their  own  eyes.  They  saw  the  deaf,  the 
dumb,  the  blind,  the  lame,  suddenly  restored 
to  the  use  of  the  several  senses  and  powers 
of  which  they  had  been  destitute.  They  saw 
the  dead  raised,  and  the  devils  cast  out  They 
did  not  deny  that  these  things  were  done. 
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II.  Blasphemy  against  the  Holy  Ghost  im 
plied  a  deliberate  and  violent  suppression  of 
that  conviction,  which  had  begun  to  operate 
upon  the  mind.  In  the  case  before  us,  Pro 
vidence  had  not  only  vouchsafed  the  strongest 
evidence  that  could  possibly  be  given,  to  con 
vince  the  persons  to  whom  it  was  offered, 
but  we  see  that  it  actually  had  its  effect  to  a 
certain  extent.  They  were,  in  part,  con 
vinced.  They  acknowledged  that  Jesus  had 
performed  a  miracle.  What  more  could  be 
done,  to  convince  them  that  Jesus  was  the 
Messiah  ?  What  method  did  they  contrive  to 
elude  conviction  ?  Malicious  ingenuity  is 
put  to  the  stretch ;  an  hypothesis,  the  most 
absurd  and  uncharitable,  is  at  last  invented. 
They  said,  "  This  fellow  casteth  not  out 
devils,  but  by  Beelzebub  the  prince  of  devils." 
Never,  in  a  more  unfavourable  instance,  could 
the  power  of  a  demon  or  evil  spirit,  be  cal 
led  in,  to  extricate  them  from  the  dilemma  to 
which  they  were  reduced,  and  to  account  for 
that  stupendous  event,  which  they  now  saw 
and  acknowledged.  To  the  agency  of  de 
mons,  they  had  been  wont  to  ascribe  all  ex 
traordinary  calamities,  and  paticularly  that 
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mental  derangement,  which  is  the  summit  of 
human  misery.      So  that,  according  to  the 
construction  put  upon  this  and  other  miracles 
of  our  Lord,  the  power  of  the  evil  spirit  was 
exerted  against  himself:   he  was  stretching 
out  his  arm  to  subvert  his  own  authority. 
How  grossly  inconsistent  such  an  exertion  of 
his  power  with  the  malice  and  subtilty  which 
they  ascribed   to   that  wicked   spirit,  whom 
they  believed  to  be  the  parent  of  sin  and 
misery?  Here  then  were   two  ingredients, 
which  constituted  the  surpassing  depravity  of 
the  persons,  now  reprehended  by  our  Lord. 
First,  They  calumniated  and  depreciated  the 
most  ample  and  forcible  evidence,  which  was 
adduced  in  support  of  our  Lord's  divine  com 
mission.     Secondly,  They  struggled  against, 
and  effectually  repelled  the  tendencies  of  con 
viction,  which  that  evidence,  notwithstanding 
the  most  inveterate  prejudices,  had  actually 
produced  in  their  minds.     Hence  the  awful 
sentence  pronounced   against    them    in  the 
words  of  the  text.     "  All  manner  of  sin  and 
blasphemy  shall  be  forgiven  unto  men :  but 
the  blasphemy  against  the  Holy  Ghost  shall 
not  be  forgiven  unto  men.     And  whosoever 
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speaketh  a  word  against  the  Son  of  man, 
it  shall  be  forgiven  him :  but  whosoever 
speaketh  against  the  Holy  Ghost,  it  shall 
not  be  forgiven  him,  neither  in  this  world, 
neither  in  the  world  to  come." 

But  still,  however  enormous  the  guilt  of 
the  persons  alluded  to,  is  not  this  sentence 
mysteriously  severe  ?  Dojes  it  not  appear  in 
consistent  with  the  genius  and  spirit  of  the 
gospel ;  and  the  professed  purpose  of  our 
Lord's  mission  into  this  world,  to  seek  and  to 
save  that  which  was  lost?  Can,  there  be  any 
guilt  so  atrocious  as  to  be  placed  beyond  the 
reach  of  divine  mercy,  dispensed  and  sealed 
by  the  blood  of  Jesus  ?  In  answer  to  this,  I 
am  naturally  led  to  the  second  thing,  pro 
posed  in  the  method  of  this  discourse,  viz.  to 
mention  the  grounds,  and  reasons  of  our 
Lord's  pronouncing  the  sin  against  the  Holy 
Ghost  unpardonable. 

It  is  an  awful  truth,  repeatedly  inculcated 
by  the  Gospel,  that,  notwithstanding  the 
gracious  offers  it  makes  of  divine  mercy,  yet 
there  are  many  who  stand  out;  against  it,  and 
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finally  fall  into  perdition.  The  reason  of 
this  is,  that  such  persons  have  been  guilty  of 
unpardonable  sins,  or  sins  that  cannot  be 
pardoned,  according  to  the  established  laws 
of  the  divine  administration.  Not  that  any 
sin,  in  an  absolute  sense,  is  unpardonable,  or 
beyond  the  reach  of  divine  mercy ;  but  be 
cause  the  persons,  to  whom  it  is  imputed, 
have  not  complied  with  the  conditions,  on 
which  the  divine  mercy  ot  pardon  is  ulti 
mately  suspended.  The  gospel  exhibits  the 
richest  display  of  divine  mercy.  Sinners 
and  enemies  are  invited  to  be  reconciled  to 
God.  But  how  are  they  to  be  reconciled  ? 
By  faith  and  repentance.  To  whom  is  the 
pardon  of  sin  promised  ?  Only  to  such  as 
believe,  and  repent.  This  is  the  plain,  uni 
form  doctrine  of  the  gospel ;  and  indeed,  if  it 
were  otherwise,  so  far  from  being  a  plan  of 
mercy,  it  would  prove  a  violation  of  justice 
and  order.  Instead  of  exalting  the  divine 
perfections,  with  reverence  be  it  spoken,  it 
would  degrade  them.  Instead  of  promoting 
the  moral  improvement  and  happiness  of  the 
human  race,  it  would  plunge  them  into 
deeper  corruption  and  misery. 
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From  these  observations,  you  may  easily 
understand,  why  it  is  said  that  blasphemy 
against  the  Holy  Ghost  shall  never  be  for 
given.  It  was  impossible,  in  a  moral  sense, 
that  it  ever  could  be  forgiven.  Sins  are 
more  or  less  pardonable,  as  they  are  more  or 
less  likely  to  admit,  or  to  exclude  those 
means  and  conditions,  which  are  essential  to 
obtain  pardon.  The  sin  against  the  Holy 
Ghost  was  declared  to  be  unpardonable,  be 
cause  it  was  impossible,  in  the  nature  of 
things,  that  the  person  guilty  of  it  could  ever 
fulfil  the  conditions,  or  employ  the  means, 
without  which  the  pardon  of  sin  cannot  be 
granted.  Thus  faith  and  repentance,  as  has 
been  said,  are  indispensible  conditions  of 
pardon/  But  what  hope  of  faith  and  repen 
tance  in  that  man,  who  had  violently  stood 
out  against  the  most  powerful  means  of 
conviction  ?  After  the  Pharisees  saw  the 
miracles  of  our  Lord,  and  continued  hardened 
and  inflexible,  there  remained  no  farther 
method,  no  possibility  of  bending  their  minds, 
and  rendering  them  susceptible  of  conviction 
and  pardon.  The  man  who  sinned  against 
the  Holy  Ghost  could  never  be  forgiven.—* 
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Why  ? — because  he  never  wished  to  be  forv 
given.  He  would  not  accept  of  forgiveness 
when  offered  to  him.  In  such  a  case  the 
ruin  of  the  sinner  was  entirely  his  own  do 
ing.  It  was  not  any  impeachment  of  the 
mercy  and  goodness  of  God.  Suppose  that 
a  patient,  in  the  extremity  of  disease,  obstU 
nately  rejects  the  salutary  prescriptions  of  the 
physician,  in  such  a  case,  neither  the  power 
of  medicine,  nor  the  skill  of  the  physician 
would  be  discredited,  though  the  most  fatal 
consequences  ensued.  Should  a  rebellious 
subject  wantonly  despise  the  proffered  mercy 
of  the  prince  whom  he  has  offended ;  and,  at 
length,  fall  a  victim  to  that  vengeance  which 
he  has  provoked,  would  the  miserable  catastro 
phe  be  ascribed  to  the  severity  of  the  prince, 
or  the  malignant  obstinacy  of  the  offending 
subject  ?  Like  the  desperate  patient,  the 
blasphemer  of  the  Holy  Ghost  refused  the 
only  remedy  that  could  heal,  or  remove  his 
disease.  Like  the  obstinate  and  irreclaimable 
rebel,  he  would  not  accept  of  the  offered  par 
don;  he  rejected  it,  he  trampled  upon  it. 
He  shut  his  eyes  against  the  rays  of  iivine 
truth :  he  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  the  gracious 
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accents  of  divhie  mercy.  How  was  it  pos 
sible  that  he  could  be  pardoned  ?  I  come 
now  to  the  third  thing  proposed  in  the 
method  of  this  discourse,  viz.  to  inquire  how 
far  it  is  possible  for  persons,  in  our  own 
times  and  circumstances,  to  be  guilty  of  this 
sin. 

I  hesitate  not  to  affirm,  that  it  is  impos 
sible  that  any  person,  in  our  own  day,  can 
be  guilty  of  the  sin  of  blasphemy  against  the 
Holy  Ghost,  in  the  same  sense,  and  to  the 
same  extent,  in  which  it  was  attributed  to  the 
Pharisees,  by  our  Lord,  in  the  words  of  the 
text.  Many  may  be  guilty  of  sins,  which 
are  similar,  or  which  approach  nearly  to  it, 
and  in  proportion  as  they  do  so,  they  en 
danger  the  repentance  and  forgiveness  of  the 
sinner ;  but  what  I  assert  is  this,  that  it  is  im 
possible  for  any  person,  in  our  own  remote  age, 
to  be  guilty  of  the  sin  of  blasphemy  against 
the  Holy  Ghost,  in  the  same  sense,  and  to 
the  same  extent,  in  which  it  was  imputed  to 
the  Pharisees  by  our  Lord.  For  observe, — in 
order  to  perpetrate  the  very  sin  denounced  in 
the  text,  it  was  necessary  that  men  should 
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behold  with  their  own  eyes  the  miracles 
which  were  wrought  by  the  power  of  the 
Holy  Ghost.  Hence,  this  sin,  in  its  finished 
enormity,  was  confined  to  the  first  age  of  the 
gospel,  namely,  to  the  period  of  our  Lord's 
ministry,  and  that  of  his  apostles.  As  soon 
as  miracles,  or  the  extraordinary  powers  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  were  withdrawn,  blasphemy 
against  the  Holy  Ghost  ceased  to  exist,  in 
the  literal  sense  and  aggravated  degree,  in 
which  it  was  committed  by  the  persons  al 
luded  to  in  the  text. 

But  I  come  now  to  an  inquiry,  more  im 
mediately  practical  and  interesting,  viz.  in 
what  respects  we  ourselves  may  approach  to 
this  sin,  and  discover  dispositions,  similar  to 
those  which  produced  it  with  all  the  aggrava 
tions  now  described.  To  remove  the  un 
reasonable  apprehensions  and  fears  of  well- 
meaning  persons,  who  are  naturally  prone  to 
despondency,  I  observe,  that  it  is  absolutely 
impossible,  that  they  can  have  been  guilty, 
or  even  that  they  can  have  approached,  in 
any  degree,  to  the  similitude  of  the  sin  of 
blasphemy  against  the  Holy  Ghost.  The 
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character  of  the  persons  I  have  now  in  view, 
forms  a  direct  contrast  to  that,  which  is  de 
scribed  in  the  words  of  my  text.  The  for 
mer  are  modest,  fearful,  and  suspicious  of 
themselves ;  the  latter  were  daring,  presump 
tuous,  and  secure.  Melancholy  persons  are 
alarmed  on  the  first  surmise  of  guilt,  and  are 
smitten  with  pungent  remorse,  when  they 
have  committed  it;  the  blasphemers  against 
the  Holy  Ghost  never  felt  compunction,  and 
"  had  their  consciences  seared,  as  it  were,  with 
a  hot  iron."  Persons,  prone  to  despondency, 
are  severe  upon  themselves,  depreciate  their 
best  performances,  and  reckon  up,  and  exag 
gerate  their  slightest  errors  and  infirmities* 
Those,  who  resemble  the  blasphemous  Pha 
risees,  are  wise  in  their  own  eyes,  and  com 
mit  iniquity  with  greediness;  and,  though 
the  whole  world  condemns  them,  they  allow 
not  the  suspicion  of  guilt  or  danger  to  enter 
into  their  thoughts.  Persons  of  a  dejected 
spirit  complain  of  the  weakness  of  their  faith ; 
the  constant  language  of  their  hearts  is, 
"  Lord,  help  my  unbelief."  Blasphemers 
against  the  Holy  Ghost  deliberately  resolved 
against  conviction.  They  turned  with  scorn 
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from  all  the  warnings  and  invitations  of  Pro 
vidence  ;  and,  however  absurd  or  incredible, 
they  would  rather  call  in  the  influence  of  a 
demon,  than  acknowledge  the  operations  of 
the  divine  hand.  To  say  all  in  a  few  words: 
Unpardonable  sinners  never  suspect  them 
selves,  never  make  the  least  motion,  .or  take 
the  least  step  towards  repentance.  They 
cannot  be  pardoned,  because  they  never  wish 
to  be  pardoned. 

But  it  is  the  duty  of  faithful  preachers  to 
warn  and  alarm  the  guilty,  as  well  as  to  com 
fort  the  fearful  and  desponding.  And  for 
this  purpose,  I  observe, 

I.  That  persons  who  enjoy  the  privileges 
of  the  gospel,  and  who  profess  it,  and  re 
gularly  comply  with  all  the  external  duties 
it  enjoins,  while  they  are  enslaved  by  sinful 
passions  and  habits,  are  in  a.  state  of  clanger, 
very  like  that  which  is  described  in  my 
text.  The  resemblance,  between  such  per 
sons  and  those  who  sinned  against  the  Holy 
Ghost,  consists,  not  so  much  in  the  specific 
nature  of  the  sins  which  they  have  commit;- 
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ted,  as  in  the  consequences  and  effects  of 
them.  Persons,  who  sin  habitually  and  griev 
ously,  under  the  light  and  profession  of  the 
gospel,  are,  of  all  others,  the  most  likely  to 
continue  in  an  unrepenting,  and,  therefore, 
an  unpardonable  state.  Put  the  case,  that 
any  notorious  sinner,  an  adulterer  or  a  mur 
derer,  has  been  hitherto  a  stranger  to  the  gos 
pel ;  there  may  be  some  ground  to  hope,  that 
when  he  is  made  acquainted  with  the  threat- 
enings  which  it  contains,  and  the  mercy 
which  it  reveals,  conscience  may  be  awakened, 
terror  excited,  hope  cherished,  and  repentance 
and  reformation  accomplished.  But  wheh 
persons,  who  have  been  educated  in  the  pro 
fession  of  Christianity,  persevere  in  a  course 
of  sin ;  when  the  man,  who  cheats  and  op 
presses,  who  is  false  and  deceitful,  hears, 
from  the  preacher,  condemnation  denounced 
against  fraud  and  unrighteousness ;  hears  it 
without  the  slightest  emotion  of  fear  or 
danger,  and  still  continues  to  cheat  and  op 
press  ;  when  the  revengeful  man  hears,  that 
unless  he  forgives  others  their  trespasses,  nei 
ther  will  his  Father  who  is  in  heaven  forgive 
him,  and  yet  remains  unreleriting  and  cruel ; 
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what  hope  of  repentance ;  what  farther  means 
can  be  used  to  convince  and  reclaim  him? 
Let  not  such  persons  add  profaneness  to  all 
their  other  sins,  by  saying  that  they  trust  to 
the  grace  of  God.  What  is  the  grace  of 
God  ? — The  holy  Scriptures,  the  stated  ordi 
nances  of  religion.  It  is  by  the  grace  of 
God,  that  you  have  this  day  one  opportunity 
more  of  hearing  your  guilt  and  danger  ex 
posed.  If  there  be  more  secret  and  extraor-* 
dinary  influences  of  divine  grace,  which  is 
not  to  be  doubted,  to  whom  are  these  to 
be  imparted  ?  Not  surely  to  the  man,  who 
abuses  and  tramples  upon  that  grace,  and 
those  means  of  moral  improvement,  but  to 
the  man  who  occupies  the  talents  which  he 
already  enjoys.  You  see  then  how  much, 
with  respect  to  danger,  your  guilt  is  like  that 
of  the  Pharisees,  who  blasphemed  the  Holy 
Ghost.  But  your  case,  though  alarming,  is 
not  desperate.  God  is  still  waiting  to  be  gra 
cious.  He  still  calls  you  to  repentance.  Flee 
as  you  would  do  from  a  house  in  flames. 
This  moment  you  may  escape;  the  next, 
your  doom  may  be  fixed. 
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II,  Every  attempt  to  evade  and  extinguish 
the  evidence  of  religious  truth,  and  to  coun-* 
teract  and  efface  favourable  thoughts  of  it 
which  have  already  possessed  the  mind,  bears 
no  ambiguous  resemblance  to  the  sin  com 
mitted  by  the  obdurate  unbelieving  Phari 
sees.  Of  this  description,  are  all  those  per 
sons,  who  are,  deliberately  and  actively,  stu 
dious  to  eradicate  every  principle  of  religion 
and  virtue,  planted  in  their  breasts  by  the 
pious  endeavours  of  their  parents  and  teachers* 
They  discover  a  perverse,  unnatural  propen 
sity  to  disparage  those  arguments,  by  which 
the  fundamental  principles  of  religion  and 
virtue  are  supported.  They  do  not  allow  the 
same  credit  to  facts,  or  lay  the  same  stress 
upon  evidence,  advanced  in  behalf  of  sacred 
truths,  which  they  readily  do>  in  forming 
their  judgment  and  opinions,  concerning  those 
events,  which  enter  into  profane  history  of 
ancient  date,  or  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life  in 
their  own  times.  They  listen,  with  a  partial 
ear,  to  the  most  superficial  cavils  and  objec 
tions,  levelled  against  revealed  religion.  When 
such  persons  do  not  rest  in  solitary,  silent 
apostacy,  but  become  champions  in  the  cause 
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of  infidelity,  and  do  all  they  can  to  sub 
vert  the  faith  of  others,  they  approach  to  a 
nearer  resemblance  of  the  blasphemers  against 
the  Holy  Ghost.  The  absurd  construction, 
which  they  put  upon  our  Lord's  miracles, 
was  intended,  not  only  to  vindicate  their  own 
stubborn  incredulity,  but  to  obstruct  and 
overturn  the  faith  of  others.  All,  therefore, 
who  calumniate  the  character  of  Jesus  and 
vilify  the  evidence  of  his  sacred  mission,  with 
the  diabolical  purpose  of  destroying  its  credit 
and  influence,  discover  the  same  radical  anti 
pathy  to  truth,  and  are  advancing  rapidly 
towards  that  consummate  depravity,  which 
brings  on  the  incapacity  of  repentance,  and 
excludes  the  divine  forgiveness.  Of  such 
persons,  the  apostle  speaks  in  terms  very  like 
the  awful  words  of  my  text.  "  For  it  is  im 
possible  for  those  who  were  once  enlightened, 
and  have  tasted  of  the  heavenly  gift,  and 
were  made  partakers  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and 
have  tasted  the  good  word  of  God,  and  the 
powers  of  the  world  to  come;  if  they  shall 
fall  away,  to  renew  them  again  unto  repent 
ance  :  seeing  they  crucify  to  themselves  the 
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Son  of  God  afresh,  and  put  him  to  an  open 
shame*." 


III.  Uncharitable  misconstruction  of  the 
good  deeds  of  others,  bears  a  resemblance  to 
the  sin  of  blasphemy  against  the  Holy  Ghost. 

The  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost  were  twofold. 
Some  of  them  extraordinary  and  transient ; 
and  others  of  them  ordinary  and  permanent. 
The  extraordinary  gifts  of  the  Spirit  con 
sisted  in  those  miraculous  powers,  which 
were  conferred  upon  our  Lord  and  his  apos 
tles,  and  were  confined  to  the  first  age  of  the 
gospel.  The  ordinary  gifts  of  the  Spirit,  are 
those  graces  and  virtues,  which  are  essential 
to  the  character  of  Christians,  in  all  successive 
ages  of  the  world.  Thus,  love,  joy,  peace, 
long-suffering,  gentleness,  goodness,  faith, 
meekness,  and  temperance,  are  denoted  the 
fruits  of  the  Spirit.  Now,  there  are  some 
persons,  of  such  a  malignant  disposition,  that 
they  will  not  give  credit  for  virtue,  to  those 
very  actions,  which  bear  all  the  marks  of  the 

*  Hebrews  vi.  4,  5. 
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sanctifying  influence  of  the  Divine  Spirit.  If 
a  man  be  noted  for  charity,  they  will  tell 
you,  that  it  does  not  proceed  from  principle, 
but  from  vanity ;  sobriety  and  temperance  are 
ascribed  to  mean  and  selfish  motives ;  regu 
larity  and  exactness  in  performing  the  exte 
rior  duties  of  religion,  to  hypocrisy  and  affec 
tation.  Ought  it  not  to  be  matter  of  serious 
alarm  to  such  uncharitable  persons,  to  observe 
a  resemblance,  in  their  own  temper,  to  that 
of  the  Pharisees,  who  ascribed  the  beneficent 
miracles  of  our  Lord  to  the  power  of 
Beelzebub  ? 


SERMON  VIII. 


BREACHED  AT  THE  CELEBRATION  O*  THE  SACRAMENT  OF  THE 
IORD'S  SUPPER. 


1  TIMOTHY  ii.  5. 

For  there  is  one  God,  and  one  Mediator  be 
tween  God  and  man,  the  wan  Christ  Jesus. 

L  HE  unity  of  God,  and  the  mediation  of 
Christ,  are  fundamental  doctrines  of  revealed 
religion.  The  former  is  the  basis  of  the 
Jewish  dispensation :  the  discovery  of  the 
latter  we  owe  entirely  to  the  light  of  the 
gospel.  It  is  this,  which  I  intend  to  make 
the  subject  of  my  present  discourse ;  in  which 
I  shall,  First,  endeavour  to  explain  the  doctrine 
of  the  mediation  of  Christ,  Secondly,  Guard 
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you  against  mistakes  concering  it.  Thirdly, 
Consider  the  influence  which  this  doctrine 
ought  to  produce  on  our  sentiments  and  con 
duct. 

I.  We  learn  from  experience,  that  the  or 
dinary  benefits  of  Providence  are  conveyed 
to  us,  through  the  intervention  of  second 
causes,  and  the  operation  of  subordinate 
agents.  To  the  affectionate,  superintendence 
of  our  parents  and  guardians,  during  our 
helpless  years,  we  are  indebted  for  our  suste 
nance,  and  our  education,  and  for  the  means 
of  future  independance  and  happiness.  After 
we  have  attained  to  the  maturity  of  our 
faculties,  and  rely  more  upon  our  own  per 
sonal  exertions,  we  still  derive  the  essential 
accommodations  of  life,  either  from  the 
voluntary  beneficence,  or  from  the  concur 
rent  interests  of  our  fellow-creatures.  In  the 
associated,  or  confederate  state  of  mankind, 
we  discern  similar  instances  of  combined  in 
terest  and  reciprocal  service.  How  much  is 
the  good  order  and  prosperity  of  communi 
ties  promoted  by  the  wisdom  and  virtue  of 
their  legislators  and  rulers  ?  There  is  not 
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any  individual,  or  any  society,  whose  in 
terests  are  entirely  detached  from  those  of 
other  inviduals,  and  other  societies.  Abso 
lute  independance  is  only  the  chimerical  idea 
of  minds,  selfish,  aspiring,  and  ignorant  of  the 
true  condition  of  human  nature. 

Agreeably  to  what  we  are  thus  far  prepared 
to  expect  from  the  ordinary  and  established 
economy  of  Providence,  revelation  has  un 
folded  to  us  a  plan  of  mediation,  more  grand 
and  extensive.  The  supreme  God  and  ruler 
of  the  universe,  of  'whom,  and  to  whom  are 
all  things,  has  been  pleased  to  communicate 
the  most  substantial  and  precious  blessings  to 
the  human  race,  through  the  interposition 
and  agency  of  the  man  Christ  Jesus ;  a  per 
son  of  the  highest  dignity  and  pre-eminence, 
"the  image  of  the  invisible  God,  the  first 
born  of  every  creature.  For  unto  which  of 
the  angels  said  he  at  any  time,  thou  art  my 
son,  this  day  have  I  begotten  thee  ?"  Taking 
these  words  in  the  sense  which  would  natu 
rally  occur  to  the  Jews,  to  whom  they  were 
addressed,  and  who  had  received  the  law  by 
the  dispensation  of  angels,  a  person  as  much 
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superior  to  those  illustrious  beings,  who 
are  ministering  spirits,  as  the  rank  of  the 
son,  or  heir  of  a  family,  is  more  exalted  and 
honourable  than  that  of  the  ordinary  servants 
and  attendants  who  belong  to  it.  Through 
this  glorious  person,  are  imparted,  not  to  one 
family  or  nation,  but  to  all  mankind,  the 
richest  donations  of  divine  favour.  "  For  by 
him  were  all  things  created,  that  are  ia 
heaven,  and  that  are  in  earth :  and  he  is  the 
head  of  the  body  the  church*:  in  him,  God 
hath  blessed  us  with  all  spiritual  blessingsf. 
Neither  is  there  salvation  in  any  other;  for 
there  is  none  other  name  given  under  heaven 
among  men,  whereby  we  must  be  saved$." 

To  accomplish  this  benevolent  work,  he 
was  made  in  all  things  like  unto  his  brethren; 
announced  the  divine  mercy  to  penitent  sin 
ners  ;  brought  life  and  immortality  to  light ; 
instructed  mankind  concerning  the  nature  of 
God,  and  the  duties  which  he  requires,  in 
order  to  render  them  acceptable  to  him ;  to 
all  his  precepts,  he  added  the  attractive  in- 

*  Col.  i.  16,  18.  f  Eph.  i,  3.  J  Acts  iv.  12. 
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fluence  of  example ;  and,  having  died  for  our 
sins,  "  he  rose  again  for  our  justification,  and 
ascended  to  heaven,  where  he  is  set  down 
at  the  right  hand  of  God,  and  ever  liveth  to 
make  intercession  for  us." 

The  death  of  Christ,  the  most  important 
Act  of  his  mediation,  is  particularly  recom 
mended  to  our  attention  by  the  ordinance  of 
the  Lord's  Supper.  "  For  as  often  as  ye  eat 
this  bread,  and  drink  this  cup,  ye  do  shew" 
forth  the  Lord's  death  till  he  come  again*." 
As  his  doctrine,  precepts,  and  example,  are  the 
means  of  sanctifying  our  nature,  and  render 
ing  us  fit  for  the  enjoyment  of  heavenly  fell* 
city,  so  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  and  reconci 
liation  to  God,  are,  in  the  most  explicit  terms, 
ascribed  to  his  sufferings  and  death.  "  The  Son 
of  man  came  not  to  be  ministered  unto,  but 
to  minister,  and  to  give  his  life  a  ransom  for 
inany.-f"  "  In  whom  we  have  redemption 
through  his  blood,  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  ac 
cording  to  the  riches  of  his  gracej."  "  But 
now  in  Christ  Jesus,  ye,  who  sometimes  were 

*  Mat.  xx.  28.  t  EPh-  »•  7.  t  Col.  i.  14, 
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afar  off,  are  made  nigh  by  the  blood  of  Christ*/1 
"  Put  Christ  being  come,  an  high  priest  of 
good  things  to  come,  by  a  greater  and  more 
perfect  tabernacle,  not  made  with  hands,  that 
is  to  say,  not  of  this  building ;  neither  by  the 
blood  of  goats  and  calves,  but  by  his  own 
blood  he  entered  in  once  into  the  holy  place, 
having  obtained  eternal  redemption  for  usf." 
14  Forasmuch  as  ye  know  that  ye  were  not  re 
deemed  with  corruptible  things,  such  as  silver 
or  gold,  from  your  vain  conversation,  received 
by  tradition  from  your  fathers,  but  with  the 
precious  blood  of  Christ  as  of  a  lamb,  Without 
blemish  and  without  spotj."  To  this  effect  of 
the  mediation  of  Christ,  the  praises  of  the  saints, 
in  a  glorified  state,  are  particularly  directed. 
"  And  they  sung  a  new  song,  saying,  thou 
art  worthy  to  take  the  book,  and  to  open  the 
seals  thereof:  for  thou  wast  slain,  and  hast 
redeemed  us  to  God  by  thy  blood,  out  of 
every  kindred,  and  tongue,  and  people,  and 
nation§." 

,  *Eph.  ii.  13-  fHeb.  ix.  11,12. 

J  1  P«ter  i.  18,  19.  §  Rev.  v.  9. 
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What  farther  remains. to  complete  the  me 
diatorial  scheme,  is  the  coming  of  the  Son  of 
man  to  judge  the  world.  "  For  the  Father 
judgeth  no  man,  but  hath  committed  all 
judgment  unto  the  Son*."  "  Because  he 
hath  appointed  a  day  in  which  he  will  judge 
the  world  in  righteousness,  by  that  man 
whom  he  hath  ordained,  whereof  he  hath 
given  assurance  unto  all  men,  in  that  he  hath 
raised  him  from  the  dead.f"  With  this  inte 
resting  and  awful  event,  the  mediatorial  of 
fice  of  the  man  Christ  Jesus  shall  terminate. 
*c  And  when  all  things  shall  be  subdued  unto 
him,  then  shall  the  Son  also  himself  be  sub 
ject  unto  him  that  put  all  things  under  him, 
that  God  may  be  all  in  all|," 

From  this  scriptural  view  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  mediation,  which  I  have  now  given, 
it  appears  rational,  uniform,  and  consistent. 
Jesus  Christ,  by  the  appointment  of  the  su 
preme  God,  the  source  of  all  perfection  and 
happiness,  is  invested  with  a  special  and  ap 
propriate  interest  in  this  world.  He  made 

*  John  v.  22.         f  Acts  xvii,  31.        J  1  Cor.  xv,  28. 
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it,  and  has  presided  over  it ;  and  this  lays  the 
foundation  for  all  the  subsequent  offices,  ap 
pertaining  to  his  mediatorial  character.  As 
he  gave  existence  at  first,  there  was  a  fitness 
in  his  being  employed  to  restore  it,  when  for 
feited  and  lost;  to  enlighten,  redeem,  and 
judge  the  world ;  and,  finally,  to  become  the 
"  author  of  eternal  salvation  to  all  them  that 
obey  him." 

I  come  now  to  the  second  thing  proposed 
in  the  method  of  this  discourse,  namely,  To 
guard  you  against  mistakes  concerning  the 
doctrine  of  the  mediation. 

I.  Let  us  beware  of  making  this  doctrine 
the  occasion  of  improper  and  unbecoming 
notions,  concerning  the  goodness  of  God. 

From  those  expressions  of  Scripture,  which 
denounce  the  wrath  of  God  against  sinners, 
and  ascribe  our  deliverance  and  reconciliation 
to  the  love  and  meritorious  obedience  of 
Christ;  some  well-meaning  persons  have 
been  unwarily  led  to  consider  his  interposi 
tion,  as  the  primary,  rather  than  as  the  inter- 
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mediate  and  instrumental  cause  of  our  salva 
tion.  Their  attention  and  gratitude  have 
been  almost  engrossed  by  the  love  of  their 
Redeemer.  To  correct  this  mistake,  I  need 
only  refer  these  persons  to  their  own  sen 
timents  and  feelings,  as  they  are  affected 
by  the  ordinary  blessings  of  Providence. 
Although  these  are  conveyed  through  the 
agency  of  your  fellow  creatures,  would  it  not 
be  absurd,  and  even  impious,  on  the  occur 
rence  of  signal  success,  to  exclude  all  sense 
of  divine  Providence,  and  to  confine  your 
grateful  acknowledgments  to  those  who  have 
been  the  instruments  of  doing  you  good. 
We  are  certainly,  in  such  instances,  laid  under 
great  obligations  to  our  earthly  benefactors; 
but  still,  we  ought,  with  devout  thankfulness, 
to  look  beyond  all  second  causes,  to  the 
original  Author  of  every  good  and  every  per 
fect  gift.  As  much  as  the  benefits,  which 
we  receive  from  the  interposition  of  our 
benevolent  Redeemer,  surpass  in  value,  those 
which  are  procured  by  the  kind  services  of 
our  fellow-men,  as  much  ought  our  gratitude 
to  him  to  rise  above  what  we  feel  towards 
them  j  but  even  these,  we  ought  to  trace  to 
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the  giver  of  all  good ;  to  consider  the  mercy 
of  God  as  the  primary  cause,  as  well  as  the 
ultimate  effect  of  the  intercession  of  Christ. 
"  God  so  loved  the  world,  that  he  gave  his 
only  begotten  Son,  that  whosoever  believeth 
in  him  should  not  perish,  but  have  everlast 
ing  life.  For  God  sent  not  his  son  into  the 
world  to  condemn  the  world ;  but  that  the 
world  through  him  might  be  saved*."  All 
things  are  of  God,  who  hath  reconciled  us  to 
himself  by  Jesus  Christ,  and  hath  given  to 
us  the  ministry  of  reconciliation ;  viz.  that 
God  w&s  in  Christ  reconciling  the  world  to 
himself,  not  imputing  their  trespasses  unto 
themf.  For  I  have  not  spoken  of  myself; 
but  the  Father  which  sent  me,  he  gave  me  a 
commandment  what  I  should  say,  and  what 
I  should  speak:):." 

The  transcendent  generosity  of  Jesus  is 
represented  as  the  meritorious  cause  of  the 
rewards  and  honours,  which  the  Father  hath 
conferred  upon  him.  "  I  lay  down  my  Kfe 

*  John  iii.  16,  17.  f  2  Cor.  v.  18,  10. 

t  John  xii.  49,  50. 
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for  the  sheep  j"  and  it  follows,  f<  therefore 
doth  my  Father  love  me  because  I  lay  down 
my  life*."  He  humbled  himself,  and  be 
came  obedient  unto  death,  even  the  death  of 
the  cross.  Wherefore  God  also  hath  highly 
exalted  himf."  His  death  was  a  sacrifice  to 
God  for  a  sweet  smelling  savour ;  because  it 
was  a  sacrifice  of  love. 

II.  It  is  a  dangerous  misconception  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  mediation  to  consider  it 
merely  as  an  article  of  speculative  faith ;  as 
an  affair  begun,  carried  on,  and  completed, 
without  any  concurrence  or  effort  on  our 
part. 

To  expose  the  error  of  this  conclusion,  it 
will  be  sufficient  to  remind  you  of  some  of 
the  facts,  already  mentioned  in  this  discourse. 
Although  agreeably  to  the  established  course 
of  Providence,  one  man  is  made  the  instru* 
rnent  of  good  to  another,  yet  that  good  may 
either  be  improved  or  forfeited,  according  to 
the  diligence  or  neglect  of  the  individual,  on 

*  John  x.  15,  17.  fPhil.  ii.  8,9. 
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whom  it  has  been  bestowed.  Hoxv  often 
have  the  blessings  of  health,  of  education, 
and  fortune,  owing  under  Providence,  to  the 
faithful  discharge  of  parental  duties,  been 
frustrated  by  the  imprudence  and  misconduct 
of  children  ?  In  how  many  instances,  have 
the  operation  of  salutary  laws,  and  the  in* 
tentions  of  patriotic  benignity  been  obstructed 
by  popular  jealousy  and  misrule  ?  In  every 
case,  that  can  be  supposed,  gratitude,  industry, 
application,  are  necessary  to  give  success  to 
any  primary  advantages,  which  we  derive 
immediately  from  Providence,  or  remotely 
through  the  benificent  agency  of  others* 
The  blessings,  procured  by  the  mediation  of 
the  Son  of  God,  become  effectual  and  per- 
rnanent>  only  when  they  are  applied  to  the 
sanctification  of  our  nature.  Light  can  be 
of  no  use  to  the  man  who  is  deprived  of  the 
sense  of  sight,  or  who  shuts  his  eyes,  and 
wilfully  remains  under  all  the  inconveniences 
of  darkness.  Unless  the  light  of  the  gospel 
enters  into  our  understanding,  and  incites  us 
to  walk  as  children  of  the  light,  we  are  in  a 
much  worse  condition  than  those,  who  are 
enveloped  in  the  thickest  clouds  of  heathen 
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darkness.  "  And  this  is  the  condemnation^ 
that  light  is  come  into  the  worl-d,  and  men 
loved  darkness  rather  than  light,  because  their 
deeds  were  evil*."  I  come  now,  in  the 

III.  Place,  to  consider  the  influence,  which 
the  doctrine  of  the  mediation  of  Christ  ought 
to  produce  on  our  sentiments  and  conduct. 

I.  It  suggests  the  greatest  encouragement 
to  the  performance  of  those  duties,  which  we 
owe  to  the  Supreme  Being,  to  love  him,  to 
worship  him,  and  to  confide  in  him.  We 
know,  from  experience,  that  nothing  tends 
more  to  keep  men  at  a  distance  from  one  ano^ 
ther,  and  to  prevent  familiarity  of  intercourse, 
than  any  remarkable  inequality  of  station,  or 
disagreement  in  taste  and  manners.  It  H,  at 
first,  with  reserve  and  awe,  and  only  a  ter 
long  and  habitual  intercourse,  that  we  mix, 
with  freedom  and  pleasure,  in  the  company 
of  persons,  who  are  placed  far  above  us  by 
rank  and  fortune.  Exalted  goodness  of  cha- 
racter  produces  a  reverence,  the  most  solemn 
and  affecting.  While  yet  unstained  with 


*  John  iii.  19. 
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grosser  crimes,  and  faithful  to  those  purposes 
of  virtue,  with  which  the  tender  mind  has 
been  embued,  we  fondly  court  the  friendship 
of  the  good,  and  approach  their  presence  with 
a  pleasing  veneration  and  confidence.  But, 
when  temptation  has  prevailed,  and  blotted 
that  integrity  which  brightened  our  counte 
nance — farewell  the  desired  friendship  of  good 
men.  We  wish  to  fly  from  their  company. 
Though  strangers  to  our  fall,  their  presence 
were  to  us  the  occasion  of  shame  and  confu 
sion  of  face. 

If  the  case  stands  thus,  between  man  and 
man,  how  must  it  stand  between  man  and  his 
Maker  ?  Shall  man,  dust  and  ashes,  presume 
to  approach  the  High  and  the  Holy  One  who 
inhabiteth  eternity?  Shall  man,  weak,  cor 
rupted,  guilty,  dare  to  implore  the  favour  of 
that  Being,  before  whom  the  heavens  are  not 
clean?  My  mouth  is  shut;  I  dare  not  bend  the 
knee ;  I  dare  not  hope.  All  is  dark,  distract 
ing,  and  fearful.  To  the  soul,  thus  depressed 
and  desponding,  what  more  solacing  than  the 
glad  tidings  of  a  Mediator  ?  That,  through 
his  blood,  we  who  were  far  off"  .are  made 
nigh ;  that  by  faith  in  him  all  have  access  to 
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the  Father,  and  may  hope  not  only  for  par 
don,  but  for  acceptance  and  favour.  It  is 
particularly  pleasant,  to  contemplate  our  de 
liverer,  as  the  man  Christ  Jems,  clothed  in  our 
nature ;  and  therefore  not  only  benevolent, 
but  tender  and  compassionate  to  human  kind. 

II.  But,  as  the  doctrine  of  the  mediation 
allays  the  fears,  and  cherishes  the  hopes  of  the 
contrite  spirit ;  so,  on  the  other  hand,  it  re 
strains  all  presumptuous  and  haughty  exulta 
tion,  and  promotes  an  unassuming  and  lowly 
temper  of  mind.  However  solid  the  founda 
tion  of  our  rejoicing ;  however  elevated  our 
expectations  of  approaching  dignity  and  hap 
piness,  yet  all  vanity  and  boasting  are  effect 
ually  excluded,  when  we  reflect,  that  we  have 
nothing  which  we  have  not  received,  nothing 
of  our  own  purchase  and  desert;  that  all 
flows  from  the  free  bounty  of  heaven,  and  is 
dispensed  through  a  Mediator,  as  the  reward 
of  his  obedience.  Thus  the  contemplation  of 
the  doctrine  of  a  Mediator,  while  it  excites 
the  most  sublime  and  triumphant  sentiments, 
represses  the  pride  and  arrogance,  which  often 
intermingle  with  the  joy  of  prosperity,  by  re- 
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viving,  at  the  same  time,  those  humbling  re 
collections  of  our  guilt  and  woe,  which  ren 
dered  us  the  proper  objects  of  such  conde 
scending  and  merciful  interposition.  "  Not 
unto  us,  O  Lord,  not  unto  us,  but  unto  thy 
name  be  the  glory." 

HI.  The  doctrine  of  the  mediation  suggests 
the  most  powerful  arguments,  for  exercising 
good  will  and  charity  to  all  mankind.  Have 
we  any  sense  of  justice  and  propriety  ?  who  so 
much  bound  to  wish  well  to  others,  to  act,  to 
condescend,  to  suffer  for  their  sakes,  as  crea 
tures  who  owe  their  restoration  to  forfeited  life 
and  their  most  exalted  hopes,  to  the  humilia 
tion  and  death  of  a  mediator  ?  Have  we  any 
sense  of  gratitude,  and  can  we  set  bounds  to 
our  generosity  ?  Having  received  freely, 
shall  we  not  give  freely  ?  Who  so  mean, 
and  so  wretched,  as  not  to  have  a  just  claim 
to  the  commiseration  of  those  who  have 
themselves  been  rescued  from  the  lowest 
abyss  of  ruin  !  In  this  view,  it  is  neither 
frivolous  nor  foreign  to  my  subject,  to  ob 
serve,  that  the  unparallelled  condescension  of 
one,  so  far  exalted  above  ourselves,  ought 
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net  only  to  inspire  us  with  a  compassionate 
regard  to  the  lowest  of  the  human  race,  but 
to  beget  soft  and  tender  feelings  towards 
subordinate  ranks  of  creatures  ;  and  to  induce 
us  to  treat  them  with  all  the  lenity  and 
gentleness,  compatible  with  those  purposes, 
for  which  they  are  subjected  to  our  authority. 
But  it  is  with  respect  to  the  guilty  and 
miserable  part  of  mankind,  that  the  doctrine 
of  the  mediation  operates  upon  the  mind,  by 
the  most  persuasive  and  affecting  motives. 
Say  not  that  men  are  undeserving :  mer~ 
ciful  God,  what  must  have  happened  to 
the  best  of  us,  had  not  thy  compassion 
reached  us,  though  guilty  and  undeserving ! 
What  more  unseemly,  than  inflexible  severity 
exercised  by  the  man,  who  is  himself  a  child 
of  mercy  ?  Pray  ardently  to  heaven  for  the 
conversion  of  sinners :  do  all  you  can  to  pro 
mote  it.  Behold  the  very  field  for  making 
your  Saviour  a  return  in  kind  for  the  favours 
you  yourself  have  received  from  him*  To 
be  instrumental  in  reclaiming  a  deluded  and 
perishing  soul,  is  to  gain  a  brother,  and  to  co 
operate  with  the  Father  of  mercies,  who  is 
"  not  willing  that  any  should  perish,  but 
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that  all  should  come  to  repentance  ;"  it  is  to 
co-operate  with  the  benevolent  Redeemer, 
who  came  from  heaven,  "  to  seek  and  to 
save  that  which  was  lost." 

IV.  The  doctrine  of  the  mediation,  if 
generally  received,  and  improved,  would 
have  the  happy  effect,  to  abolish  all  those 
antipathies  and  discordant  sentiments,  which 
render  different  nations  and  communities 
hostile  to  one  another ;  and  to  reconcile  them 
by  the  sacred  bonds  of  religious  affection. 
Nothing  so  effectually  tends  to  extirpate  jea 
lousies  and  animosities,  either  between  indi 
viduals  or  communities,  as  a  coalition  of  in 
terests,  and  a  persuasion,  founded  upon  expe 
rience  and  sympathy,  of  their  being  conjoined 
in  the  same  dangers  and  deliverances.  We 
learn  from  the  uniform  testimony  of  history, 
that  religious  principles  have  the  most  power 
ful  influence  in  fashioning  the  tempers  and 
manners  of  mankind.  It  is  the  peculiar  ex 
cellence  of  Christianity,  that,  by  the  doctrine 
of  the  mediation,  it  annihilates  all  those  pre 
judices  and  distinctions,  which  kept  men 
apart  from  one  another,  in  their  religious 
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services ;  and  brings  them  all  into  the  pre 
sence  oi  the  same  God,  through  the  same 
mediator  Christ  Jesus.  It  must  be  confessed, 
with  shame  and  regret,  that  these  motives 
have  not  yet  produced  in  the  degree  that 
might  have  been  expected,  their  natural  and 
desirable  effects.  Christianity  has  hitherto 
been  too  much  incorporated  with  civil  es 
tablishments,  and  obscured  and  degraded  by 
systems  of  human  invention.  It  has  been 
perverted  not  only  by  rulers  for  the  promo 
tion  of  political  ends,  but  prostituted  by  fac 
tious  individuals,  and  sects,  to  sanctify  those 
animosities.,  which  spring  from  pride,  bigotry, 
aif  d  party  zeal  Were  the  small  proportion 
of  mankind  who  are  faithfully  attached  to  our 
glorious  religion,  to  derive  their  views  of  it, 
solely,  from  the  authentic  oracles  of  divine 
truth,  they  would  quickly  discern  its  liberal, 
comprehensive  spirit  ;  and  embrace,  with 
brotherly  affection,  all  of  every  nation,  and 
kindred,  and  tongue,  "  who  love  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  in  sincerity." 

Let  every  one  of  us,  within  our  narrow 
sphere  of  action,  give  full  scope   to  those 
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benevolent  sentiments,  which  are  so  strongly* 
recommended  by  the  doctrine  of  my  text. 
Think  how  endearing  the  relation  ia  which 
we  stand  to  those  of  our  fellow-creatures, 
whom  we  have  been  wont  to  consider  as  most 
remote,  and  most  adverse  to  our  little,  transi 
ent  views.  By  what  various  and  powerful 
sympathies  are  we  connected  ?  We  are  all 
partners  in  the  same  sorrows ;  partners  in  the 
same  joys ;  in  our  most  important  interests, 
associated  under  the  same  glorious  head, 
Jesus  Christ,  we  hope  to  be  still  more  inti 
mately  united  hereafter,  in  celebrating  the 
praises  of  his  love,  and  sharing  the  rewards  of 
his  glory.  Shall  difference  in  opinion  about 
trivial  points ;  shall  external  forms  and  cere 
monies  ;  shall  civil  and  temporary  interests  be 
able  to  dissolve,  or  even  suspend  an  union, 
that  is  ratified  by  ties,  so  many,  so  sacred, 
and  so  important? 

V.  It  is  our  indispensible  duty,  to  cherish 
a  grateful  remembrance  of  the  love  of  God, 
and  of  Jesus  Christ,  as  exhibited  in  the 
scheme  of  mediation,  and  to  embrace  every 
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opportunity  of  acknowledging  it,  and  com 
plying  with  it. 

If  God  has  been  pleased  to  communicate 
the  various  dispensations  of  his  favour  and 
mercy  to  mankind,  through  the  man  Christ 
Jesus,  it  follows,  from  the  dictates  of  reason 
as  well  as  of  revelation,  that  the  several  duties 
due,  on  our  part,  to  our  Creator,  ought  to  be 
presented  through  the  same  channel  cf  inter 
course.  In  his  name,  let  us  offer  up  our 
thanksgivings  for  past  mercies;  and  our  hum* 
ble  requests  for  those  which  we  farther  hope 
to  receive. 

This  day  we  are  especially  called  upon  to 
remember  our  Mediator.  We  cannot  express 
what  sentiments  of  gratitude  are  due  to  his 
memory.  To  him  we  are  indebted,  through 
the  divine  goodness,  for  all  we  have,  and  all 
we  hope  for.  If  benevolence  dwells  in  our 
hearts,  our  joy  will  be  full,  while  we  contem 
plate  him,  not  only  as  our  Redeemer,  but  as 
the  Redeemer  of  the  human  race.  "  For  there 
is  one  God,  and  one  Mediator  between  God 
and  man,  the  man  Christ  Jesus." 

Y 
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PREACHED  BEFORE  THE  JUDGES  ON  THE  CIRCUIT,  (ASSIZES) 
JEDSURGH. 


ROMANS  xii.  9. 
Abhor  that  which  is  evil. 

xLVERY  affection  of  human  nature,  when 
applied  to  its  proper  object,  conduces  to  pri 
vate  and  public  good.  In  my  text,  evil,  mo 
ral  evil,  is  pointed  out  as  the  proper  object  of 
abhorrence. 

r» 

The  original  word  denotes  that  species  of 
horror,  which  is  accompanied  with  external 
emotion,  and  therefore  understood  to  be  the 
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most  intense.  It  frequently  occurs  in  the 
septuagint  version  of  the  Old  Testament,  and 
is  rendered,  in  our  translation,  by  the  synony 
mous  term  of  bating.  "  I  hate  every  false 
way*."  "  Hate  the  evil,  and  love  the 
goodf,"  In  discoursing  on  this  subject,  I 
shall,  first,  Explain  the  nature  of  this  affec 
tion  ;  secondly,  Show  its  moral  importance ; 
thirdly,  Specify  some  of  the  most  frequent 
instances  of  the  perversion  and  abuse  of  it; 
fourthly,  Suggest  a  few  directions  for  cultiva 
ting  and  exercising  abhorrence  of  evil,  so  as 
to  render  it  effectual  to  the  useful  ends  for 
which  it  is  destined. 

I.  The  exhortation  of  the  apostle  exacts 
something  more  than  simple  and  calm  disap^ 
probation  of  evil.  Abhorrence  of  evil  flows 
from  the  united  influence  of  sensibility  and 
reason,  implying  such  a  deep  sense  of  the  de 
formity  of  sin,  as  gives  immediate  pain  to 
the  man  who  perceives  it,  and  makes  him  de 
sire  and  anticipate  the  punishment  of  the 
transgressor. 

*  Psalm  cxix.  128.  f  Amos  v.  15. 
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Abhorrence  of  evil  is  called  forth,  in  all  its 
energy,  by  enormous  crimes ;  and  afterwards 
abates  or  increases  according  to  the  behaviour 
and  the  fortune  of  the  persons,  to  whom  they 
are  imputed.  Repentance  and  misery,  espe 
cially  when  it  is  the  effect  of  guilt,  mitigate 
indignation,  and  cause  it,  at  last,  to  give  place 
to  sensations  of  sympathy  and  compassion. 
Obdurate,  persevering,  prosperous  wicked 
ness,  is  the  object  of  vehement  and  unrelent 
ing  abhorrence. 

This  affection,  or  temper  of  mind,  differs 
from  zeal,  as  the  cause  does  from  its  effect,  or 
feeling  from  action.  Abhorrence  of  evil  may 
be  the  occasion  of  zeal ;  but  zeal  is  of  more 
protracted  duration,  and  embraces  a  wider 
circle  of  objects.  It  pursues  the  promotion 
of  what  is  useful  and  praise-worthy,  as  well 
as  the  chastisement  and  destruction  of  what 
is  pernicious  and  detestable.  Though  abhor 
rence  of  evil  and  zeal  are  thus  far  distin 
guished,  yet,  as  they  have  a  near  connexion, 
in  their  origin  and  consequences,  some  of  the 
observations,  which  may  occur  in  the  follow- 
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ing  discourse,  will  be  equally  suitable  to  both, 
in  the  way  of  practical  application. 

Abhorrence  of  evil  is  an  essential  part  of 
the  inward  frame,  or  constitution  of  man, 
Jt  does  not  depend  upon  accidental  circum 
stances,  the  prejudices  of  education,  political 
institutions  and  local  customs;  but  is  dis 
played  in  every  age  and  country,  and  under 
every  change  of  manners  and  government 
The  ideas  of  men  concerning  the  standard  of 
good  and  evil,  may  vary,  but  the  approbation 
of  what  is  considered  as  good,  and  the  con 
demnation  of  what  is  considered  as  evil,  are 
indelible  propensities  of  the  human  character. 
The  untutored  savage,  whose  notions  of  right 
and  wrong  are  faint  and-  confused,  kindles 
into  rage,  when  he  hears  of  violence  being 
done  to  any  of  his  own  tribe  or  family,  and 
hastens  to  inflict,  with  his  own  arm,  that 
vengeance,  which  the  mature  policy  of  well- 
regulated  society  has  consigned  to  the  guar 
dians  of  the  community. 

The  experience  of  every  individual  affords 
a  direct  and  disinterested  proof  of  the  existence 
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and  operation  of  these  feelings.  Depraved 
as  mankind  may  be,  yet  there  are  few,  who 
can  listen,  with  indifference,  to  the  detail  of 
flagitious  actions.  Base  ingratitude,  the  want 
of  natural  affection,  the  oppression  of  the 
widow  and  fatherless,  unprovoked  and  des 
perate  cruelty,  excite  universal  detestation.  Is 
it  not  the  extreme  abhorrence  of  atrocious 
wickedness,  and  impatient  anxiety  for  aveng 
ing  it,  which  render  men  so  eager  to  fix 
upon  an  object,  even  when  there  is  no  more 
than  suspicion ;  and  dispose  them  to  rest  on 
more  defective  proof,  than  what  is  deemed 
requisite  to  authorise  conviction  and  punish 
ment,  in  the  case  of  slighter  and  familiar 
crimes  ?  While  this  general  propensity  ad 
monishes  those,  who  are  in  the  place  of 
judgment^  to  be  scrupulously  cautious  in  the 
construction  of  evidence,  it  evinces  how 
deeply  abhorrence  of  evil,  and  the  sense  of 
demerit,  are  engraven  in  the  heart  of  man. 
Let  us  next  attend  to  the  moral  importance 
of  this  affection. 

I.  It  is  useful  in  the  way  of  instruction,  by 
inculcating  plainly  and  forcibly,  the  distino 
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tion  between  good  and  evil,  and  teaching  us 
what  things  we  ought  to  do,  and  what  things 
we  ought  to  avoid.  So  far  as  our  own  ex 
perience  and  feeling  reach,  we  cannot  be 
liable  to  any  mistake,  or  need  any  other 
guide  in  the  path  of  duty.  How  much 
must  it  aggravate  self-reproach  and  condem 
nation,  should  we  ourselves  hold  out  an  ex 
ample  of  the  very  crimes,  which  we  execrate 
when  they  ar  ecommitted  by  others  ?  Now, 
we  need  only  to  adopt  the  experience  of 
others,  to  attend  to  their  feelings  and  the  ob 
jects  of  their  abhorrence,  and  the  principle, 
to  which  I  now  refer,  will  serve  for  instruc 
tion  in  the  most  comprehensive  view.  Every 
species  of  vice  has  its  antagonists  by,  whom 
it  is  considered  as  a  fit  object  of  detestation. 
Original  cast  of  temper,  education,  and  ex 
ample,  may  bias  the  judgment  of  individuals, 
and  cramp  or  distort  their  notions  of  duty. 
Men  may  be  partial  or  lenient  to  their  own 
favourite  sins,  but  neither  in  such  instances 
does  abhorrence  of  evil  lose  altogether  its 
force  and  utility,  while  the  keen  reproaches, 
with  which  sinners,  of  different  classes  and 
characters,  inveigh  against  one  another,  de- 
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monstrate  the  deep  root  of  this  principle  in 
the  human  frame.  The  covetous  man  may 
be  blind  to  that  insatiable  lust  of  money, 
which  pollutes  and  debases  his  soul,  but  he 
quickly  discerns  the  evil  of  extravagance, 
dissipation,  and  luxury.  The  prodigal  is  not 
ashamed  to  acknowledge  and  vindicate  the 
scandalous  irregularities  of  which  he  is  ac 
cused,  and  perhaps  denies  the  connexion  be 
tween  moral  depravity,  and  the  unrestrained 
indulgence  of  sensual  appetite;  but  he  thinks 
no  censure  too  severe  when  vented  against 
the  man  who  is  dead  to  every  social  feeling, 
and  while  "  he  hath  the  world's  good,  seeth 
his  brother  have  need,  and  shutteth  up  his 
bowels  of  compassion  from  him."  In  short, 
every  man  abominates  the  sin  which  does 
not  belong  to  himself,  and  thinks  it  vile  and 
deserving  of  punishment. 

In  this  manner,  abhorrence  of  evil  acts  as 
an  instrument  of  the  moral  sense,  and,  if  pro 
perly  cultivated  and  extended,  might  be 
useful,  to  impress  the  mind  with  correct  and 
impartial  views  of  right  and  wrong. 
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II.  Abhorrence  of  evil  serves  as  a  check 
upon  outrageous  crimes,  and  restrains  wicked 
men  from  that  excess  of  violence,  which  they 
would  be  often  inclined  to  commit.  Lesser 
evils,  near  and  certain,  operate  on  the  mind 
with  more  lively  impression  than  those  of 
superior  magnitude,  which  appear  to  be  re 
mote  and  contingent.  How  often  does  the 
dread  of  immediate  inconvenience  blunt  the 
edge  of  temptation,  and  prevent  the  perpetra 
tion  of  crimes,  from  which  the  greatest  mise 
ries,  separated  by  a  long  interval  ot  time,  are 
not  sufficient  to  deter  the  sinner?  "  Because 
sentence  against  an  evil  work  is  not  executed 
speedily,  therefore  the  hearts  of  the  sons  of 
men  are  fully  set  in  them  to  do  evil."  An 
ger,  or  that  sudden  resentment  which  is 
awakened  by  the  first  perception  of  an  in 
jury,  serves  as  a  shield  to  individuals,  in  the 
ordinary  intercourse  of  life ;  and  keeps  in 
check  those  unruly  spirits,  who  are  not  over 
awed  by  the  tardy  approach  of  legal  ven 
geance.  Thus  even  the  "  wrath  of  man. 
praises  God,"  and  the  beneficent  purposes, 
for  which  the  harsher  passions  are  implanted 
in  human  nature,  unfold  a  new  proof  of  the 
Z 
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wisdom  and  goodness  of  its  Author.  Now, 
such  as  is  the  effect  of  anger  in  protecting  in 
dividuals  against  those  injuries  to  which  they 
are  daily  exposed  ;  such  is  the  effect  of  ab 
horrence  of  evil  with  respect  to  society  at 
large,  in  repressing  enormous  crimes,  which 
violate  public  order  and  tranquillity.  The 
fear  of  incurring  the  indignation  of  their  fel 
low-creatures  induces  men,  destitute  of  prin 
ciple,  to  counterfeit  virtues  which  they  do  not 
possess ;  and  often  answers  the  purpose  of 
sterling  virtue,  so  far  as  the  public  or  the. 
community  are  interested.  By  compelling 
the  most  depraved  to  conceal  vicious  affec 
tions,  and  to  follow  covered  and  indirect  me 
thods  of  gratifying  them,  it  clogs  their  opera 
tion,  and  circumscribes  the  mischiefs  of  which 
they  are  naturally  productive.  There  are 
many  vices,  destructive  of  the  peace  and  or 
der  of  society,  which  do  not  fall  under  the 
cognizance  of  human  laws;  and  who  can  tell 
to  what  amount  these  might  be  multiplied, 
were  they  not  controlled  by  that  prompt  re 
buke  and  disgrace,  which  flow  from  a  native 
abhorrence  of  evil?  Filial  ingratitude,  per 
fidy,  seduction,  wanton  cruelty,  and  brutal 
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intemperance,  are  seldom  subjected  to  judicial 
chastisement.  Other  crimes,  which  are  amen 
able  to  human  tribunals,  are  of  such  a  nature, 
and  attended  with  such  circumstances,  as 
rarely  to  admit  of  that  formal  proof,  which  is 
necessary  to  infer  conviction  and  punishment. 
How  happy  for  the  world,  that  these  do  not 
go  unpunished^  while  innate  detestation  at 
sin  renders  the  authors  of  them  the  objects  of 
popular  reproach  and  condemnation?  "  His 
own  iniquities  shall  take  the  wicked  himself, 
and  he  shall  be  holden  with  the  cords  of  his 
sins*." 

How  feeble  is  the  influence  of  religious 
principle  upon  many,  who  are  not  insensible 
to  the  censure  or  applause  of  their  fellow- 
creatures  ?  How  many,  "  who  neither  fear 
God,  nor  regard  man,"  are  still  restrained 
from  fraud,  and  slander,  and  gross  indecency, 
by  the  dread  of  that  infamy,  which  attaches 
even  to  the  suspicion  of  these  crimes  ?  It  is 
unnecessary  to  multiply  examples,  to  the  same 
purpose,  which  fall  within  our  own  observa 
tion, 

*  Prov.  v-  22. 
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From  what  has  been  said,  we  see,  how 
much  society  is  indebted  to  this  affection. 
We  recognize  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of 
our  Creator,  manifested  by  his  implanting,  in 
the  human  constitution,  so  many  checks  and 
restraints,  to  supply  the  defect  of  principle, 
and  the  impotence  of  human  laws ;  and  to 
curb  that  exuberance  of  wickedness,  which 
might  have  grown  up,  under  the  manifold 
temptations  incident  to  a  state  of  probation 
and  discipline. 

If,  therefore,  abhorrence  of  evil  be  a  pri* 
mary  law  of  our  nature,  and  subservient  to 
the  wisest  ends,  it  becomes  our  indispensible 
duty  to  cherish  and  exercise  it.  God  has 
made  all  things  very  good.  He  has  fur 
nished  the  inferior  classes  of  beings  with  in 
stincts  and  capacities,  leading  to  the  preserva 
tion  and  enjoyment  of  the  animal  life.  He 
has  bestowed  upon  man  all  those  faculties 
and  affections,  which  are  necessary  to  qualify 
him  for  acting  in  a  higher  rank,  as  a  ra 
tional  and  moral  agent.  There  is  nothing 
wanting,  or  superfluous  in  the  human  frame> 
as  it  came  from  the  hands  of  God.  They 
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deviate  both  from  the  doctrine  of  the  scrip 
tures,  and  from  sound  philosophy,  who  ascribe 
any  of  our  affections  to  the  degeneracy  of 
our  nature,  or  maintain  that  they  ought  to 
be  suppressed  or  eradicated.  They  are  ori 
ginal  parts  of  our  constitution.  To  restrain 
and  to  regulate  them,  is  the  province  of  reason 
and  religion.  The  suppression,  or  even  the 
languor  and  inactivity  of  those  affections  and 
faculties,  which  are  of  a  moral  tendency,  and 
calculated  for  improving  our  characters  and 
extending  our  usefulness,  indicates  a  diseased 
state  of  the  mind.  Want  of  abhorrence  of 
evil,  implies  a  constitutional  defect.  It  is  to 
be  without  an  essential,  distinctive  property 
of  human  nature. 

These  observations  are  further  confirmed 
by  the  testimony  of  conscience,  as  it  is  affect 
ed,  either  upon  the  review  of  private  con 
duct,  or  upon  a  survey  of  the  actions  of 
others.  The  experience  of  a  well-founded 
and  disinterested  abhorrence  of  evil,  is 
the  ground  of  self-approbation  and 
cency. 
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When'  a  man  is  conscious  of  such  a  feeling, 
does  he  condemn  it,  or  think  less  favourably 
of  his  own  character  ?  Nay,  is  he  not  per 
suaded  that  his  temper  is  right  and  becoming  ? 
He  may  be  uneasy  and  vexed,  but  it  is  not 
with  himself.  He  repels  the  very  idea  of 
being  an  unconcerned  or  indifferent  spectator 
of  iniquity,  and  of  conniving  at  evil  doers, 
Tranquillity,  on  such  terms,  he  could  not 
desire:  it  would  degrade  him  in  his  own 
eyes.  A  variety  of  delightful  sensations  in 
termingle  with  the  predominant  affection  of 
his  heart.  There  is  a  pleasure  in  reflecting 
upon  his  own  innocence,  and  the  distance  at 
which  he  stands  from  what  appears  so  hideous 
and  disgraceful.  There  is  a  satisfaction  in 
recognising,  within  his  own  breast,  an  ear 
nest  of  the  divine  approbation  ;  and  in  being 
assured,  that  a  period  approaches,  when  the 
prosperity  and  triumph  of  wickedness  shall 
be  overturned. 

0 

Our  sentiments  concerning  the  conduct  of 
others,  lead  to  the  same  conclusion  ;  and  as 
certain,  that  abhorrence  of  evil  is  natural  and 
praise-worthy.  To  illustrate  this,  I  need 
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only  appeal  to  the  decision  of  your  own 
mind  concerning  those  actions  and  characters, 
which  fall  under  your  notice,  in  the  com* 
mon  intercouse  of  life.  Suppose,  with  the  re 
serve  of  that  affection  which  is  the  subject  of 
my  present  discourse,  two  persons  to  possess, 
in  every  other  respect,  equal  pretensions  to 
wisdom  and  goodness.  Neither  of  them  has 
been  stained  with  flagrant  immorality,  nor 
habitually  addicted  to  any  sinful  indulgence. 
Both  are  alike  respectable  for  the  virtues  of 
temperance,  justice,  and  benevolence.  The 
diversity  of  their  characters  consists  entirely 
in  the  difference  of  their  sentiments  and 
feelings,  and  the  manner  of  expressing  them 
with  respect  to  the  conduct  of  others.  The 
one  uniformly  maintains  the  purest  system 
of  morality,  and  remonstrates  against  vice  in. 
the  abstract,  but  is  little  moved  or  disconv 
posed  with  the  most  atrocious  crimes,  which 
fall  under  his  immediate  observation.  He 
feels,  and  speaks  of  them  in  the  same  way, 
as  he  would  do  concerning  any  error,  in  a 
point  of  science,  or  of  ordinary  business 
which  nowise  affects  the  happiness  of  man 
kind.  He  is  rather  shy  and  guarded  in  de- 
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livering  his  opinion  concerning  existing  cha 
racters,  though  under  no  restraint  of  charity 
or  prudence,  and  even  where  his  testimony 
might  effectually  contribute  to  the  discourage 
ment  of  abounding  iniquity.  In  the  choice 
of  his  companions  and  friends,  he  is  far  from 
being  scrupulous  or  delicate,  and  hardly  lays 
any  stress  upon  moral  qualifications.  He 
seems  equally  easy  and  happy  in  the  com 
pany  of  good,  and  bad  men.  The  other 
again,  whose  general  conduct  is  as  much  de 
serving  of  respect  and  approbation,  discovers 
greater  sensibility  and  interest,  in  judging 
and  speaking  of  immoral  actions.  He  is  vi 
sibly  hurt  and  disturbed  by  the  occurrence 
of  enormous  crimes.  If  they  have  been  pro 
ductive  of  grievous  sufferings  to  any  of  his 
fellow- creatures,  alternate  emotions  of  grief 
and  indignation  agitate  his  troubled  spirit. 
What  would  he  not  do,  were  it  in  his  power, 
to  console  the  miserable,  to  rescue  the  oppres 
sed,  and  avenge  their  wrongs?  Whether  he 
speaks  in  praise  of  virtue,  or  in  detestation  of 
vice,  he  does  it  with  fervour  and  energy, 
which  indicate  heartfelt  conviction.  Wealth 
cannot  bribe  him  5  power  cannot  overawe 
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him ;  fashion  cannot  bend  him.  From  no 
affectation  of  austerity,  but  from  the  native, 
irresistible  impulse  of  his  heart,  he  shuns  the 
society  of  wicked  men,  as  others  do  any  ob 
ject  the  most  hideous  and  disgusting.  *c  He 
hates  it  with  a  perfect  hatred." 

Can  there  remain  any  doubt,  which  of  the 
characters  now  described,  stands  highest  in 
the  scale  of  moral  excellence,  or  is  most  de 
serving  of  applause  ?  We  cannot  hesitate  to 
give  our  testimony  in  favour  of  the  man, 
who  discovers  a  more  acute  and  refined  sense 
of  virtue,  and  a  more  deep-rooted  and  ani 
mated  aversion  at  sin  ?  May  I  not  adduce 
sacred  authority  in  support  of  this  decision  ? 
Is  not  hatred  of  sin  ascribed  to  the  all-perfect 
Being  ?  "  He  is  of  purer  eyes  than  to  be 
hold  evil,  and  cannot  look  on  iniquity.  He 
is  angry  with  the  wicked  every  day.  He 
hates  all  the  workers  of  iniquity.  Covetous, 
deceitful,  and  bloody  men,  are  the  objects  of 
his  abhorrence."  Not  that  we  are  to  sup 
pose,  that  passion,  or  any  thing  akin  to  it, 
can  enter  into  the  character  of  God  :  "  For 
his  ways  are  not  as  our  ways,  nor  his 
A  a 
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thoughts  as  our  thoughts."  To  assist  our 
contemplation  of  the  divine  attributes  and 
government,  allusions  are  necessarily  made  to 
human  affections  and  manners,  and  the  moral 
perfections  of  God  are  illustrated  by  the  titles 
of  those  affections,  which  are  most  amiable, 
and  most  productive  of  virtue  and  happiness 
to  mankind.  Such  allusions,  therefore,  imply 
the  excellence  of  these  affections  ;  and  recom 
mend  them  to  our  imitation.  The  absolute 
purity  of  the  divine  nature  is  described  by 
hatred  of  sin ^  because  hatred  of  sin  denotes  a 
sound  understanding,  and  a  pure  heart,  which 
constitute  the  highest  perfection  and  dignity 
of  human  character.  The  allusion  therefore 
enforces  the  precept  of  the  text,  "  abhor  that 
which  is  evil." 

In  a  similar  strain  of  sentiment,  abhorrence 
of  evil  is  declared  by  the  same  supreme 
authority,  to  be  an  indispensible  quality  in 
the  character  of  a  good  man.  "  Who  shall 
abide  in  thy  tabernacle  ?  Who  shall  dwell  in 
thy  holy  hill  ?  He,  in  whose  eyes  a  vile 
person  is  contemned,  and  who  honoureth 
them  that  fear  the  Lord."  The  love  of  God, 
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and  the  fear  of  God  are  compendiously  de 
fined  by  hatred  of  evil.  "  Ye  that  love  the 
Lord,  hate  evil.  The  fear  of  the  Lord  is  to 
hate  evil."  When  the  Psalmist  humbly  ap 
peals  to  God  concerning  his  integrity,  he  re 
collects,  with  satisfaction,  that  "he  had  not  sat 
with  vain  persons,"  and  that  "  he  hated  the 
congregation  of  evil  doers,"  This  disposition 
of  mind,  he  ascribes  to  the  influence  of  divine 
instruction.  "  Through  thy  precepts,  I  get 
understanding,  therefore  I  hate  every  false 
way.  I  love  thy  commandments  above  gold, 
yea  above  fine  gold ;  therefore  I  esteem  all 
thy  precepts  concerning  all  things  to  be  right, 
and  I  hate  every  false  way." 
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ROMANS  xii.  9. 
Abhor  that  which  is 

J.  HAVE  already  shown  you  that  abhor 
rence  of  evil  is  natural,  and  subservient  to  the 
most  useful  ends ;  and  thence  inferred  our 
obligations  to  cultivate,  and  exercise  it.  I 
am  now  to  describe  some  of  the  most  fre 
quent  and  dangerous  examples  of  the  perver 
sion  and  abuse  of  this  affection,  and  to  sug^- 
gest  directions  for  regulating  and  improving 
it. 

Abhorrence  of  evil  is  perverted,  first,  When 
it  fixes   upon  improper   objects;   secondly, 
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When  it  overacts  its  part,  and,  by  extreme 
severity,  frustrates  the  end  which  it  was  des 
tined  to  serve ;  thirdly,  When  it  springs  from 
discontent,  envy,  and  revenge ;  and  when  it 
is  made  the  tool  of  faction  and  ambition. 

I.  When  it  is  directed  against  improper  ob 
jects.  In  every  age,  and  under  every  form 
of  religion,  there  has  been  a  strong  propen 
sity  in  mankind,  to  lay  immoderate  stress 
upon  opinions  and  external  performances; 
and  even  to  give  them  the  preference  when 
they  come  into  competition  with  moral  du 
ties.  The  first  of  these,  laying  too  great  stress 
upon  opinions,  may  be  ascribed  to  vanity  and 
self-conceit,  inducing  men  to  overrate  their 
own  judgment,  and  to  become  obstinately  te 
nacious  of  whatever  notions  they  have  already 
espoUvSed.  The  second,  laying  too  great  stress 
upon  external  performances,  flows  from  in 
dolence  and  corrupt  affections,  which  are  gra 
tified  by  the  substitution  of  cheap  and  easy 
services,  in  the  room  of  self-denial  and  active 
virtue.  Hence  error  in  opinion,  and  ficti 
tious  or  imaginary  transgressions,  have  been 
held  up  as  objects  of  that  indignation,  which 
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ought  to  be  levelled  only  against  determinate 
and  flagrant  misconduct.  To  those  who  are 
conversant  in  the  history  of  the  dark  ages,  it 
is  painful  to  observe,  how  much  moral  dis 
tinctions  were  clouded  and  perplexed  under 
the  reign  of  religious  bigotry,  while  absurd 
and  unintelligible  propositions  were  sanctified 
with  the  name  of  orthodox  faith •,  and  insigni 
ficant  superstitions  adopted  for  obtaining  the 
divine  favour  and  acceptance.  There  are  too 
many,  in  our  own  times,  from  whom  we 
would  be  unwilling  to  withdraw  the  credit  of 
good  intention,  who  behold,  without  censure, 
the  flagitious  deeds  of  those  who  are  enlisted 
in  the  same  religious  system  and  party  with 
themselves,  while  they  are  all  on  fire  at  the 
rumour  of  speculative  errors,  which  neither 
affect  vital  religion,  nor  detract  from  the  vir 
tue  of  those  who  hold  them.  With  what 
acrimony  do  some,  who  stand  high  in  the 
profession  of  religion,  exclaim  against  the  re 
jection  cf  opinions,  and  the  neglect  of  severi 
ties,  of  human  authority  and  institution,  while 
they  overlook  the  perpetration  of  crimes, 
which  bring  dishonour  on  the  Christian 
name?  In  such  instances,  abhorrence  of 
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evil  has  lost  sight  of  its  true  object ;  its  efforts 
become  unprofitable,  and  often  pernicious,- 
by  furnishing,  to  superficial  adversaries  of  our 
religion,  the  occasion  of  "  charging  it  with 
folly."  When  Christians,  of  every  denomina 
tion,  shall  unite  in  a  supreme  reverence  for 
the  simple  and  pure  doctrines  of  the  gospel, 
and  learn  to  be  angry  only  at  si#9  and  zeal 
ous  only  for  good  works ;  then  may  we  hope, 
that  all  "  the  kingdoms  of  this  world  will  be 
come  the  kingdoms  of  God,  and  of  his  Christ." 
Such  is  the  conduct  recommended  by  our 
Lord  and  his  apostles,  "  for  putting  to  silence 
the  ignorance  of  foolish  men,"  and  uphold 
ing  the  credit  of  the  gospel.  "  Let  your 
light  so  shine  before  men,  that  they  may  see 
your  good  works,  and  glorify  your  Father 
which  is  in  heaven*.  In  all  things  shewing 
thyself  a  pattern  of  good  works,  in  doctrine, 
shewing  uncorruptness,  gravity,  sincerity, 
sound  speech  which  cannot  be  condemned, 
that  he  that  is  of  the  contrary  part  may  be 
ashamed,  having  no  evil  thing  to  say  of  youf . 
Having  your  conversation  honest  amorrg  the 
gentiles,  that  whereas  they  speak  against  you 

*  Mat.  v.  16.  f  Titus  ii.  7,  8. 
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as  evil  doers,  they  may,  by  your  good  works 
which  they  shall  behold,  glorify  God  in  the 
day  of  visitation*." 

From  what  has  been  observed,  let  us  learn, 
that  abhorrence  of  evil  is  perverted,  when  it 
is  removed  from  the  broad  and  solid  basis  of 
rational  and  pure  religion,  and  erected  upon 
the  narrow  and  frail  foundations  of  party 
tenets  and  distinctions :  when  it  contends  for 
opinions,  and  not  for  truth :  when  it  stands 
opposed  to  harmless  prejudices,  and  not  to 
gross  and  decided  immorality.  Let  us,  above 
all,  guard  against  a  spirit  of  bigotry  and  per 
secution.  Instead  of  virtuous  indignation,  or 
abhorrence  of  evil,  the  persecutor  has  con 
tracted  that  very  temper  which  it  is  destined 
to  chastise.  There  is  not,  indeed,  any  case, 
relating  to  matters  of  conscience,  where  it  is 
not  more  safe  and  desirable  to  be  persecuted 
than  to  persecute. 

II.  Abhorrence  of  evil  may  be  perverted, 
not  only  by  a  total  misapplication  with  re 
gard  to  its  object,  but  also  by  its  excess  in  a 

*  1  Peter  ii.  12. 
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direction  fundamentally  right.  The  design 
of  this  affection,  is  not  only  to  distinguish 
between  good  and  evil,  but  to  mark  the  de 
grees  of  guilt  which,  respectively,  belong  to 
immoral  actions.  Offences,  flowing  from 
unguarded  sallies  of  passion,  ought  not  to  be 
confounded  with  those,  which  are  premedita 
ted,  habitual,  and  interwoven  with  the  mind. 
This  observation  more  particularly  deserves 
the  attention  of  those,  who  are  called  upon 
by  the  offices  or  relations  in  which  they  are 
placed,  to  exercise  the  duty  of  reproof. 
Where  any  sense  of  probity  remains,  some 
respect  ought  to  be  paid  to  it.  Reproof  is 
never  so  likely  to  meet  with  success,  as  when 
it  is  proportioned  to  its  object,  and  tempered 
with  tenderness  and  benignity.  Our  divine 
Master,  though  he  denounced  heavy  woes 
against  hypocrites  and  malignant  opposers  of 
the  truth,  was  ready  to  make  every  allowance 
for  the  offending  disciples,  who,  with  all  their 
infirmities,  were  influenced  by  a  prevailing 
attachment  to  principle. 

Point  out  to  those,  who  have  just  entered 
into  the  career  of  guilt,  its  distant  and  awful 

Bb 
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effects,  of  which  they  are  not  aware  in  the 
hour  of  temptation  and  indulgence.  Bestow 
praise,  where  praise  is  due.  Remind  them 
of  the  virtues  which  they  yet  possess.  Tell 
them  that  dissolute  habits  will,  at  length,  defy 
the  restraints  of  prudence  and  reason,  and  ex 
tinguish  those  honourable  feelings,  upon 
which  they  now  vahie  themselves.  Repre 
sent  to  them,  by  examples  taken  from  life, 
how  often  dissipation,  and  the  love  of  plea 
sure,  have  blasted  the  fairest  blossoms  of  rec 
titude  and  humanity,  and,  by  a  natural  pro 
gression,  terminated  in  ignominy  and  wicked 
ness,  which  they  canot  now  think  of  but  with 
abhorrence.  In  this  manner  you  may  become 
the  happy  instrument  of  fortifying  declining 
virtue,  and  succouring  those  who  are  tempted. 
When  these  rules  are  utterly  disregarded, 
when  all  crimes  are  put  upon  the  same  level, 
when  the  immature  and  yet  timid  transgres 
sor  is  reprehended  with  bitterness,  which,  in 
stead  of  softening,  exasperates  his  spirit,  and 
which  renders  him  angry,  rather  than  peni 
tent,  this  affection  is  perverted,  and  its  pur 
pose  frustrated. 
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Abhorrence  of  evil  may  not  only  overact 
by  excessive  severity,  when  pointed  against 
individuals,  but  it    may  deviate  from  pro 
priety  and   usefulness,  when  it   has,  for  its 
object,  the  species  at  large.     Hatred  at  sin 
loses  precision  and  effect,  when  it  vents  it 
self  in  overcharged  descriptions   ot  the  de 
pravity  of  human  nature.     Such  descriptions, 
like  weapons  thrown  into  the  air,  do  no  exe 
cution  against  the  enemy,  and  often  recoil  to 
the  annoyance  of  the  assailants.     They  have 
an  unhappy  tendency  to  flatter  and  harden 
evil  doers ;  to  dishearten  good  men  of  a  con 
trite  spirit ;  to  render  moral  distinctions  mys 
terious,  and  all  comparison  of  character  vague 
and   equivocal.      The  most  daring  and  atro 
cious  offenders  are  soothed  by  the  indiscrimi 
nate  imputation  of  guilt  to  all  mankind,  and 
while    they   bewail    the   common  mass    of 
human  depravity,  they  elude  the  compunc 
tions  of  their  own  conscience  on  account  of 
actual  transgressions,  or  "  the  things  done  in 
the  body,"  for  which  they  will  hereafter  be 
judged.     The  ardour,  with  which  the  gene 
rous  mind  aspires  after  virtue,  is  quenched, 
when  the  attainment  of  it  is  denied  to  human 
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endeavours.  For  if  no  contrast  of  charaeter 
can  be  found,  if  what  is  good  and  honourable^ 
if  what  is  base  and  detestable^  do  not  some 
where  exist,  indignation  at  sin  can  have  no 
object. 

III.  Persons  of  a  disposition,  naturally  de 
jected  and  sullen,  or  who  have  fallen  into 
discontent,  in  consequence  of  bodily  infir 
mity,  and  of  disappointments,  need  to  be 
warned  against  the  abuse  of  the  apostle's 
exhortation.  Such  persons  are  insensibly 
prone  to  embrace  those  views  of  contempo 
rary  actors,  and  surrounding  affairs,  which 
are  congenial  with  the  spleen  of  their  own 
hearts.  Their  ears  are  ever  open  to  the  tale 
of  scandal.  They  believe  it,  upon  the  slight 
est  presumption.  They  overlook  all  excul 
patory  circumstances.  Not  knowing  what  it 
is  to  balance  character,  and  tolerate  that  mix 
ture  of  good  and  evil  which  is  inseparable 
from  human  frailty,  one  solitary  act  of  trans 
gression  is  held  to  be  a  sufficient  ground  for 
unqualified  condemnation,  Tried  by  such 
judges,  and  such  rules  of  judgment,  who 
can  stand  ? 
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It  would  be  too  much  in  the  spirit  of  these 
unhappy  persons,  to  brand  them  with  hy 
pocrisy,  or  the  design  of  imposing  upon 
others  by  the  affectation  of  extraordinary 
strictness  and  purity.  They  are,  alas,  them 
selves  deceived.  Their  notions  of  religion, 
to  which  they  are  sincerely  devoted,  being 
tainted  with  the  asperity  of  their  own  tem 
pers,  make  them  believe  that  they  are  faith 
fully  discharging  its  duties,  while  they  run 
out  into  uncharitable  animadversions  upon 
the  conduct  of  their  fellow- creatures.  If  this 
deception  is  injurious  to  others,  it  carries  its 
own  punishment,  by  excluding  those  who 
fall  into  it  from  that  sympathy,  which  might 
effectually  contribute  to  the  relief  of  the  de 
sponding  mind.  If  they  are  yet  susceptible 
of  admonition,  let  them  be  persuaded  to  turn 
their  attention  to  the  bright  side  of  religion. 
Let  them  particularly  dwell  upon  the  pro 
mises,  which  are  announced  for  the  consola 
tion  of  the  humble  and  penitent  sufferer. 
Could  they  once  perceive  the  suitableness  of 
these  to  their  own  case,  what  effect  might  it 
&ot  have  in  dispersing  those  shades,  which 
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overcast  their  minds,  and  in  sweetening  their 
dispositions  towards  mankind  ? 

The  irregular,  or  misplaced  exertions  of 
indignation,  in  the  instances  described,  if  not 
blameless,  are  however  extenuated  by  the 
infirmity  and  prejudices  from  which  they 
spring. 

I  now  proceed  to  mention  other  abuses  of 
this  affection,  which  being  wilful  and  mail* 
cious  in  their  origin,  become  proper  objects 
of  that  abhorrence  which  they  pervert.  Of 
this  nature  are  those  which  arise  from  envy, 
resentment,  and  ambition. 

Persons,  of  an  envious  disposition,  cannot 
behold  the  prosperity  of  their  neighbour 
without  vexation  and  anguish,  and,  if  they 
have  not  the  opportunity  of  overthrowing 
that  prosperity,  they  do  all  in  their  power  to 
poison  the  enjoyment  of  its  possessor.  They 
represent  him  as  undeserving.  His  conduct 
is  sifted  with  the  most  rigid  scrutiny,  and 
with  the  premeditated  intention  of  finding 
something  wrong  and  censurable,  to  give  a 
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fair  countenance  to  the  hatred  which  they 
bear  to  his  person.  Every  secret  error  is 
brought  forth  to  open  view ;  every  shadow 
of  a  fault  magnified  ;  and  even  the  best  ac 
tions  misrepresented,  in  order  to  spread  the 
unprovoked  malignity,  which  corrodes  the 
envious  heart.  Such  a  proficient  in  malice 
will  not  be  startled  at  the  additional  crime  of 
hypocrisy.  The  envious  man  becomes  more 
successfully  mischievous,  when  he  assumes  a 
high  strain  of  virtue,  and  embellishes  slander 
and  falsehood,  with  the  specious  colours  of 
abhorrence  of  evil,  and  zeal  for  the  honour 
of  the  divine  law. 

:*£  Anger  and  resentment  are  a  frequent  occa 
sion  of  abusing  abhorrence  of  evil.  As  men 
are  most  deeply  affected  with  a  sense  of  per 
sonal  injuries,  they  lie  under  strong  tempta 
tions  to  describe  them  in  exaggerated  terms, 
and  to  express  more  than  merited  indignation. 
Nor  do  they  always  confine  their  censure  to 
the  particular  actions,  which  first  provoked 
their  displeasure.  Malignant  imagination 
invents  and  accumulates  imputations,  to  rouse 
public  abhorrence,  and  make  it  the  instrument 
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of  that  vengeance  which  private  enmity  is 
unable  to  accomplish. 

If  we  have  seen  such  conduct  in  others, 
let  us  beware  of  making  the  exhortation  of 
the  apostle,  on  any  occasion  whatever,  a  cloak 
for  revenge.  Though  we  are  not,  in  the 
case  of  presumptuous  wickedness,  to  feel  in 
dignation  the  less,  because  it  has  been  com 
mitted  by  our  enemy ;  yet,  we  ought  to 
"  take  heed  that  we  sin  not  with  our  tongue, 
and  to  keep  our  mouth  with  a  bridle ;"  leav 
ing  it  to  others,  who  are  untouched,  to  ex 
press  what  we  feel. 

Abhorrence  of  evil  is  violently  and  exten 
sively  perverted  by  ambitious  men.  So  uni 
versal  and  notorious  is  the  distinction  be 
tween  good  and  evil,  that  an  appeal  to  it  is 
uniformly  made  in  every  case  of  competition 
for  popular  favour.  Some  form  or  appella 
tion  of  virtue,  every  ambitious  man  must  of 
necessity  assume,  in  order  to  support  his 
claim  to  trust  and  power,  while  the  most  in 
famous  means  are  often  employed  to  render 
his  antagonist,  however  meritorious,  an  ob* 
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ject  of  public  contempt  and  hatred.  The 
pretensions  and  antipathies  of  contending 
rivals,  are  implicitly  adopted  by  their  servile 
retainers,  and  made  the  ruling  standard  of 
applause  or  condemnation.  In  the  ferment 
of  political  contest,  all  sense  of  candour  and 
justice  is  suspended.  The  most  unseemly 
discords  and  unnatural  coalitions  take  place. 
The  ties  of  blood  are  slighted ;  early  friend 
ships  are  dissolved.  The  virtuous  and  the 
profligate  join  hand  in  hand.  The  zeal  of 
the  partizan  supplies  the  want  of  talents  and 
virtue,  and  expiates  the  grossest  depravity. 
How  are  we  to  account  for  such  perversion 
of  sentiment,  and  such  inconsistency  of  con 
duct? 

It  has  been  already  observed,  that  every 
candidate  for  power  finds  it  expedient  to  ar 
rogate  some  form  or  semblance  of  virtue,  to 
engage  popular  favour.  For  this  end,  there 
is  no  accomplishment  more  effectual  than, 
patriotism,  or  public  spirit,  because  it  comes 
home  to  the  interest  of  every  individual,  and 
calls  forth  the  aggregate  operation  of  that 

motive,  whicji  has  the   most  constant  and 

c  c 
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powerful  influence  on  conduct.  Patriotism 
is  certainly  entitled  to  the  name  and  praise  of 
virtue,  but  there  is  no  virtue  whatever  more 
easily  feigned,  nor  •  any  case  in  which  it  is 
more  difficult  to  distinguish  between  truth 
and  imposture.  If  a  man  pretends  to  be 
temperate,  or  benevolent,  or  just,  we  shall 
soon  discover  whether  he  be  sincere  or  not, 
by  attending  to  the  tenor  of  his  conduct. 
Does  he  live  soberly  ?  Does  he  give  alms  to 
the  poor?  Is  he  just  in  all  his  dealings? 
But  when  a  man  boasts  of  his  patriotism,  be 
ing  ignorant  of  the  tendency  of  those  mea 
sures  to  which  the  word  is  applied,  we  have 
no  certain  test  or  criterion,  by  which  we  can 
ascertain  his  sincerity.  One  rule  of  judging, 
however,  is  still  within  the  compass  of  com 
mon  understanding.  Is  his  conduct,  in  other 
respects,  consistent,  particularly  in  instances 
which  bear  the  nearest  affinity  to  that  branch 
of  virtue,  on  which  he  rests  his  merit  ?  He 
says  he  loves  his  country :  He  would  sacri 
fice  every  thing  to  public  good.  Does  he 
Jove  his  family  and  friends  ?  Is  he  in  the 
custom  of  making  sacrifices  for  the  interest 
of  the  limited  circle  in  which  he  moves  ?  or 
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does  his  patriotism  fail  where  it  ought  to  be 
gin  ?  Does  it  aim  at  his  own  emolument,  or 
aggrandizement  ?  Away  with  his  patriotism  ; 
it  is  itself  the  object  of  abhorrence. 

The  several  abuses  of  abhorrence  of  evil, 
now  described,  might  be  prevented,  would 
men  be  persuaded  to  attend  to  the  proper 
methods  of  cultivating  it,  and  regulating  its 
operation, — which  leads  me,  as  was  proposed, 
to  offer  a  few  directions  for  this  purpose. 

I.  Let  us  make  it  our  fixed  study  to  culti 
vate  and  improve  moral  sensibility;  and  to 
acquire  correct  notions  of  right  and  wrong. 
How  is  it  that  men  advance  to  surpassing 
skill  and  dexterity  in  those  arts  and  sciences, 
which  the  native  impulse  of  genius  leads  them 
to  admire  and  prefer  ?  Is  it  not,  by  attend 
ing  to  the  rules  which  are  necessary  to  re 
strain  the  irregularities  of  genius,  to  increase 
its  vigour,  and  to  direct  its  exertions  ?  Is  it 
not,  by  consulting  the  most  masterly  profi 
cients  of  congenial  taste,  and,  above  all,  by 
studying  the  most  perfect  models  of  practical 
excellence?  A  mind,  originally  susceptible 
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of  moral  sensibility,  instructed  in  the  most 
pure  notions  of  duty,  and  habituated  to  the 
contemplation  of  transcendent  examples  of 
virtue,  will  experience  the  full  energy  of  ab 
horrence  of  evil,  and  exercise  it,  on  all  oc 
casions,  with  propriety  and  effect. 

In  this  view,  the  peculiar  felicity  of  those 
who  enjoy  the  light  of  the  gospel,  deserves 
our  attention  and  gratitude.  Here  we  are 
made  acquainted  with  the  most  perfect  stan 
dard  of  morality.  Its  object  is  not  only  to 
regulate  external  conduct,  but  to  purify  the 
heart  and  affections,  the  original  fountain  of 
good  and  evil.  In  the  character  of  the  Author 
of  our  faith,  we  find  all,  that  is  great  and 
excellent  in  theory,  displayed  in  active  con 
duct.  While  we  study  the  precepts,  and  con 
template  the  example  of  Jesus,  our  views  of 
duty  are  exalted  and  enlarged  ;  our  admira 
tion  of  goodness,  and  our  hatred  of  evil, 
grow  more  intense  and  steady. 

II.  Let  us  maintain  an  equal,  consistent  re 
spect  to  all  the  divine  commandments. 
Though  this  direction  be  a  necessary  conse- 
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quence  of  the  former,  yet  it  is  of  such  im 
portance,  that  it  i§  entitled  to  a  separate  and 
specific  recommendation.  All  the  divine 
commandments,  resting  upon  the  same  autho 
rity,  possess  equal  force  of  obligation,  and  an 
indispensible  claim  to  respect.  If  hatred  to 
evil  may  be  withdrawn,  in  any  one  instance, 
where  the  law  of  God  has  been  broken,  and 
his  authority  violated,  it  may  be  withdrawn 
in  every  other  instance.  Every  man,  who, 
in  his  scheme  of  practice,  excepts  any  parti 
cular  duty  which  he  does  not  like  to  perform, 
or  any  vicious  appetite  which  he  wishes  to 
indulge,  makes  an  approach  towards  the  sub 
version  of  all  moral  distinction*  For,  if  the 
barrier,  by  which  it  is  fenced,  be  broken 
down  in  one  part,  the  whole  fabric  will  be 
exposed  to  assault,  and  soon  fall  into  ruin. 
Every  man  is  sensible  of  the  glaring  presump 
tion  of  reproving  in  others,  the  very  sins 
which  he  himself  commits-  "  Thou  that 
sayest  that  a  man  should  not  commit  adul 
tery  ?  dost  thou  commit  adultery  ?  Thou  that 
sayest,  that  a  man  should  not  steal,  dost  thou 
steal  ?"  The  impropriety  is  the  same  in  kind, 
though  not  in  degree,  when  a  notorious  trans- 
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gresBor  reproves  any  kind  of  sin  whatever. 
When  the  adulterer  rebukes  the  thief,  and  the 
thief  the  adulterer.  Nay,  in  such  cases,  men 
dread  retaliation.  They  are  glad  to  compound 
matters,  at  the  expence  of  truth,  and  to  give 
a  licence  to  others,  provided  they  may  indulge 
their  own  favourite  sins,  without  censure  or 
molestation.  "  Because  iniquity  abounds, 
the  love  of  many  shall  wax  cold.'' 

III.  Let  us  cultivate  the  society  and  friend 
ship  of  good  men.  In  the  common  inter 
course  of  life,  we  must  unavoidably  associate 
with  persons  of  every  description.  It  is  not, 
however,  from  occasional  and  transient  inter 
course,  that  we  are  likely  to  contract  deep 
and  lasting  impressions  of  character.  The 
companions  of  our  free  choice,  with  whom 
we  spend  hours  of  relaxation,  and  give  free 
scope  to  our  thoughts,  have  an  irresistible 
influence  in  the  formation  of  our  opinions 
and  habits.  Custom,  attachment,  and  grati 
tude,  conspire  to  render  us  partial  to  them. 
As  we  see  their  best,  as  well  as  their  worst 
qualities,  for  few  are  without  a  share  of 
both,  we  transfer  somewhat  from  the  one  to 
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the  other,  and  perhaps  at  length  confound 
them.     We  are  like  persons  who  forget  the 
barrenness  and  the  dreary  aspect  of  a  country, 
which  has  been  the  scene  of  early  pastime, 
and  endearing  enjoyments.     It  even  appears 
ungrateful,  to  suspect  any  thing  amiss  in  the 
conduct  of  those  to  whom  we  are  indebted 
for  social  pleasure,  and,  perhaps,  for  substan 
tial    favours.      Thus    "  evil  communication 
corrupts  good  manners."     Besides,  it  is  ex 
tremely  difficult  to  hold  fast  integrity  against 
the  torrent  of  fashionable  corruption.     To 
avoid  and  overcome  these  temptations,  we 
shall  derive  the  most  effectual  aid  from  the 
society  and  friendship  of  good  men.     How 
ever  amiable  virtue  may  appear  in  theory, 
its  charms  become  more  lively  and  attractive, 
when  exhibited  in  real  life.     The  more  we 
behold  it,  the  more  we  are  ravished  with  its 
beauty.      Our  characters  are  gently  moulded 
into  the  imitation  of  what  we  love  and  ad 
mire.     Every  good  resolution  is  fortified  by 
the  example  of  a  virtuous  friend.     His  ap 
probation  alone  outweighs  the  reproach  of  the 
multitude  who  do  evil.    "  As  iron  sharpeneth 
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iron,  so  doth  a  man  the  countenance  of  his 
friend." 

By  attending  to  these  admonitions,  we 
shall  be  enabled  to  guard  against  the  perver 
sion  and  abuse  of  abhorrence  of  evil,  and  to 
exercise  it  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  was 
originally  planted  in  our  nature.  In  our 
own  times  and  circumstances,  we  are  per 
haps  more  exposed  to  the  danger  of  suppres 
sing  this  affection  altogether,  than  to  that  of 
exerting  it  improperly,  and  to  excess.  There 
is  an  evident  leaning  to  the  extreme  of  for 
bearance,  and  lenity  towards  vice.  That 
softness  and  politeness,  which  characterize 
the  manners  of  our  age,  are  certainly  carried 
too  far,  when  promiscuously  extended  to 
men  of  every  description  of  character.  The 
fashionable  plan  of  education  is  but  little 
favourable  to  the  culture  of  moral  taste.  Its 
object  is,  forming  the  pupil  to  please,  rather 
than  to  deserve  ;  to  dazzle,  rather  than  to 
excel.  Hence,  what  are  called  the  graces, 
and  certain  frivolous  accomplishments,  occupy 
that  time  and  attention,  which  ought  to  be 
devoted  to  the  pursuit  of  solid  knowledge, 
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tnd  useful  qualifications.  The  names  of 
fashionable  crimes  are  changed,  as  if  it  were 
for  the  purpose  of  disguising  or  palliating 
their  enormity.  Religion,  the  firmest  pillar 
of  virtue,  is  postponed,  and  sometimes  alto 
gether  omitted  by  many  who  superintend  the 
education  of  youth.  The  sceptical  philoso 
phy,  which  strikes  at  the  root  of  moral  obli 
gation,  it  may  be  feared,  is  daily  gaining 
ground.  Preachers  perhaps  are  not  without 
some  share  of  blame^  while  they  insist  too 
much  upon  speculative  subjects,  or  declaim* 
in  general  terms,  upon  the  excellence  of  vir 
tue,  and  the  baseness  of  vice,  without  descend 
ing  into  that  characteristical  delineation  o£ 
life  and  manners,  which  is  necessary  to  bring 
home  their  admonitions  to  the  hearts  and  con 
sciences  of  their  bearers. 

-  From  all  these  instances,  it  is  but  too  evi 
dent,  that  there  is  a  bias  to  relaxation  of  prin-* 
ciple,  and  a  tendency  to  obliterate  the  dis 
tinction  between  good  arid  evil.  There  is  no 
distinction  whatever  more  true  and  unchange 
able.  The  fashion  of  manners  is  iu  a  con 
stant  fluctuation.  Systems  of  philosophy 
a  d 
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and  of  politics,  which  are  admired  in  oae  age, 
are  exploded  in  another.  Forms  of  govern 
ment,  and  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  establish 
ments,  have  been  often  changed  in  the  same 
countries.  The  heavens  and  the  earth  shall 
one  day  be  dissolved,  and  of  natural  evil  no 
trace  shall  remain.  The  distinction  between 
moral  good  and  evil,  founded  upon  the  divine 
authority,  and  the  immutable  laws  of  fitness 
and  order,  shall  continue,  from  everlasting  to 
everlasting,  invariably  the 
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FREACHED  ON  NEW  YEAR*S  DAY. 


GENESIS  xlvii.  8,  9. 

i 

And  Pharaoh  said  unto  Jacob,  how  old  art 
thou  ?  And  Jacob  said  unto  Pharaoh,  The 
days  of  the  years  of  my  pilgrimage  are  an 
hundred  and  thirty  years :  feiv  and  evil  have 
the  days  of  the  years  of  my  life  been,  and  have 
not  attained  unto  the  days  of  the  years  of  the 
life  of  my  fathers  in  the  days  of  their  pilgri 
mage. 

JL  HESE  words  contain  the  reply  of  Jacob 
to  Pharaoh,  when  he  was  interrogated  con 
cerning  his  age.  He  calls  his  days  few, 
compared  with  those  of  his  fathers,  though 
they  had  been  multiplied  much  beyond  the 
common,  term  of  human  life,  in  latter  ages, 
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He  calls  them  days  of  pilgrimage,  on  account 
of  the  wandering  state  in  which  they  had 
been  spent,  and  evil  days,  on  account  of  the 
many  dangers  and  vexations  with  which  they 
bad  been  filled.  Without  any  farther  refer- 
rence  to  the  history  of  this  Patriarch,  which 
might  serve  to  confirm  the  testimony  which 
he  gives  concerning  his  own  life,— I  propose, 
in  the  following  discourse,  to  consider  these 
circumstances  as  applying  to  mankind  at 
large,  and  to  point  out  the  practical  improve 
ment  which  they  suggest. 

That  our  days  are  few,  is  a  truth  of  all 
others  the  most  obvious  and  incontrovertible. 
But  it  is  not,  for  that  reason,  the  less  neces 
sary  that  we  should  be  reminded  of  it.  Oc 
currences  of  the  most  interesting  nature, 
which  have  become  frequent  and  familiar, 
cease  to  arrest  our  attention,  and  to  influence 
our  feelings.  And  hence  we  are  sometimes 
more  affected  with  description  than  reality. 
Though  with  indifference  or  slight  emotions, 
we  daily  behold  the  proofs  of  our  mortality, 
sickness,  infirmity,  old  age,  and  funerals ;  yet 
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the  recital  of  these  circumstances  ifi  the  place 
devoted  to  religious  instruction,  may  some 
times  awaken  solemn  and  useful  reflections. 
How  few  our  days  ?  How  narrow  the  com 
pass  of  human  life  ?  The  days  of  our  years 
are  threescore  and  ten.  This  is,  as  it  were, 
the  utmost  boundary  which  Providence  has 
assigned  to  the  life  of  man.  But,  if  from 
these  we  deduce  the  days  of  helpless  infancy, 
passed  over  almost  without  consciousness  or 
remembrance,  and  the  years  which  follow 
after,  before  we  ripen  into  the  capacity  of 
usefulness,  and  of  manly  and  rational  enjoy 
ment  ;  when  we  add  to  these  the  infirmities 
of  body  and  mind,  which  render  old  age  list 
less  and  insipid,  if  not  painful  and  burden 
some  ; — in  this  view  of  human  life,  how1 
much  is  the  extent  of  our  days  diminished  ? 
Are  they  not  fewer  in  reality,  than  in  name 
and  number  ?  But  so  far  we  have  proceeded 
upon  the  most  enlarged  computation  of  hu 
man  life,  which  a  small  proportion  of  man 
kind  attain.  We  are  surrounded  with  the 
instruments  of  death,  The  very  air,  and 
food,  and  habitual  exercise,  which  are  neces-* 
sary  to  the  sustenance  and  health  of 
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bodies,  often  convey  the  seeds 'of  disease  and 
mortality.  Neither  caution,  nor  youth,  nor 
health,  can  ensure  the  attainment  of  distant 
years.  Let  the  oldest  of  you  now  recollect, — 
who  were  the  companions  of  your  youth  ? 
How  many  of  them  have  fallen  by  the  way  ? 
Some  of  them  were  blooming  and  healthful, 
and,  to  all  o'utward  appearance,  promised  fair 
for  a  long  life.  Does  not  every  return  of  a 
new  year  bring  to  your  remembrance  some 
of  those,  who  used  to  congratulate  with  you 
upon  that  occasion,  and  whose  bodies  are 
now  mouldering  in  the  dust  that  surrounds 
these  walls  ? 

How  recent  and  near  do  the  remotest 
transactions  of  our  past  life  appear  upon  re 
view  ?  How  rapid  and  imperceptible  the 
revolution  of  years,  which  have  been  inter 
posed  between  them  and  the  day  when  we 
call  them  to  remembrance?  "  They  are  as  a 
tale  that  has  been  told,  or  as  a  watch  by 
night.  Our  days  are  as  a  hand-breadth,  and 
our  age  as  nolhing."  To  an  imagination, 
inexperienced  and  full  of  projects  and  antici 
pated,  enjoyments,  a  few  years  in  prospect 
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appear  a  protracted  and  immense  period  ;  in 
the  progress  of  its  rotation,  time  often  hangs 
as  a  burden  upon  our  hands,  and  we  are  at  a 
loss  how  to  dispose  of  it.  But  now  that  it 
is  gone,  and  numbered  amongst  the  ages  that 
are  past,  into  what  a  narrow  span  is  it  con 
tracted  ?  How  fleeting,  how  void  of  solid 
and  permanent  happiness !  Thus  you  may 
learn  to  judge  of  future  and  approaching 
time.  As  rapid  and  short  in  duration,  shall 
be  the  hours  which  intervene  between  you 
and  the  grave. 

Again,  our  days  are  evil.  Human  life  is 
continually  exposed  to  various  evils,  and  af 
flictions.  Our  bodies  are  frail  in  their  nature, 
and  liable  to  casualties  and  diseases,  which 
interrupt  the  pleasure  of  existence.  Not  less 
fatal  to  tranquillity,  are  the  cares  and  vexa 
tions  which  prey  upon  the  mind,  and  destroy 
all  relish  of  external  prosperity.  How  much 
are  these  evils  increased  and  aggravated  by 
our  own  imprudence  and  misconduct,  and  by 
the  selfishness,  the  envy,  and  the  injustice  of 
mankind  around  us  ?  In  short,  every  stage 
and  every  condition  of  life,  has  peculiar 
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sources  of  trial,  and  anxiety,  and  sorrow. 
All  the  enjoyments  of  this  life  are  inconstant, 
and  should  they  continue,  are  incapable  of 
yielding  that  gratification  which  we  expected 
from  them  at  a  distance.  Nay,  how  often  do 
our  bitterest  disappointments  spring  from  the 
projects  and  friendships  upon  which  we  had 
erected  our  fondest  hopes  of  happiness  ?  It 
is  a  true  saying,  that  "  that  which  is  wanting 
cannot  be  numbered."  There  is  always 
either  in  our  own  tempers,  or  in  the  enjoy 
ments  themselves,  something  that  disappoints 
us,  something  that  falls  short  of  our  hopes, 
something  that  renders  our  happiness  defect 
ive,  and  precarious.  So  that,  without  taking  in 
to  account  calamities  more  severe  or  uncom 
mon,  we  may  say  cc  that  our  days  are  evil." 
We  find  nothing  adequate  to  the  large  capa 
city  and  ardent  desire  of  the  souL  And,  if 
life  were  to  be  drawn  out  to  a  longer  period, 
every  man  would  grow  weary  of  it,  and  say 
with  Job,  "  I  loath  it,  I  would  not  live  alway, 
for  my  days  are  vanity." 

The  life  of  every  man  may  be  compared 
to  a  pilgrimage.     It*  is  so,,  because  our  day* 
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are  few  and  evil,  as  already  represented.  Like 
pilgrims,  our  stay  is  short,  and  our  accommo- 
dation,  in  the  mean  while,  far  from  being  so 
convenient  and  pleasant  as  we  could  wish.  I 
shall  only  remark  the  propriety  of  this  simili 
tude  in  another  view-  Like  pilgrims,  we 
are  soon  forgotten  after  we  leave  this  world. 
If  the  stranger  meet  with  civility  and  kind 
ness  in  the  course  of  his  journey,  it  is  well : 
he  does  not  expect  to  hold  a  lasting  esteem, 
and  remembrance  among  those,  with  whom 
his  intercourse  has  been  so  slight  and  tran 
sient.  And  thus  when  we  go  out  of  the 
world,  "  the  place  where  we  have  been,  shall 
know  us  no  more/'  Nor  shall  even  those 
endowments  and  honours,  which  rendered  us 
most  conspicuous  and  popular  while  living, 
secure  us  from  sinking  into  that  gulf  of  obli 
vion,  which  has  swallowed  up  all  who  have 
gone  before  us.  How  entirely  have  such  of 
Us,  as  have  attained  more  advanced  years, 
forgotten  thbse  who  were  the  most  distin 
guished  in  the  circle  of  our  early  friends  and 
acquaintance?  How  faint  our  remembrance 
of  persons  of  the  most  illustrious  rank  and 
talents,  who  had  then  the  principal  sway  in 
£  e 
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the  management  of  public  affairs,  and  whose 
characters  and  measures  were  passionately 
extolled  or  condemned,  according  to  the  pre 
judices  and  interests  of  contemporary  parti- 
zans?  Their  names  are  hardly  known  to  the 
young  and  rising  generation.  Even  the  me 
mory  of  our  dear,  deceased  relations  fades 
with  the  lapse  of  years,  and  will  soon  be  ob 
literated  by  the  removal  of  their  affectionate 
survivors.  How  beautiful,  and  how  consis 
tent  with  our  own  experience,  the  similies  by 
which  the  wise  man  describes  the  shortness 
and  vanity  of  our  lives  !  "  All  these  things 
pass  away  as  a  shadow,  and  like  a  post  that 
hasteth  by,  and  as  a  ship  which  passeth  over 
the  waves  of  the  water ;  which,  when  it  is 
gone,  the  trace  thereof  cannot  be  found,  nei 
ther  the  pathway  of  the  keel  in  the  waves ; 
or,  as  when  a  bird  has  flown  through  the  air, 
there  is  no  token  of  her  way  to  be  found ; 
even  so  we,  in  like  manner,  as  soon  as  we 
were  born,  began  to  draw  to  our  end,  and 
there  is  no  token  of  our  virtue  to  be 
found*" 

*  Book  of  Wisdom,  v.  9. 
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I  now  proceed  to  the  practical  improve 
ment  of  this  subj  ect. 

I.  The  observations  I  have  made,  in  illustra 
tion  of  the  text,  may  teach  us  to  form  a  true 
estimate  of  human  life,  and  to  adjust  our  de 
sires,  and  cares,  and  labours,  to  the  value  and 
importance  of  present  objects.     Are  the  en 
joyments  of  this  life  at  best  chequered  and 
imperfect  ?  are  they  uncertain  and  of  short 
duration  ?     Let  us  then  beware  of  pursuing 
them  with  too  much  eagerness  and  anxiety. 
This  may  betray  us  into  the  folly  of  sacrificing 
a  solid  good  for  a  trivial  and  fugitive  advan 
tage.     You  have  all  of  you  such  a  sense  of 
the  importance  of  stability  or  duration,  in  en 
hancing  the  value  of  any  thing  good  and  de 
sirable,  that  this  consideration  must  ever  have 
a  powerful  influence  in  ascertaining  the  price 
or  labour,  by   which  you   would   chuse  to 
purchase  the  possession  of  it.     There  is  not 
a  man,  however  selfish  and  dishonest,  who 
would  be  so  infatuated  as  to  risk  his  reputation, 
and  rob  his  neighbour  of  his  property,  if  he 
foresaw  that  it  would  be  taken  out  of  his 
hands  before  he  could-  enjoy  it.     And  yet 
every  covetous,  every  ambitious  man,  is  guilty 
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of  this  infatuation.  When  he  cheats  his 
neighbour,  to  encrease  his  fortune,  when  he 
•violates  conscience,  and  renounces  integrity, 
to  gain  applause  or  preferment,  he  ex 
changes  a  solid  good  for  a  despicable  and 
short  lived  advantage :  to  gain  the  world,  be 
loses  bis  soul.  You  see  that  riches  make  to 
themselves  wings  and  fly  away.  But,  at  any 
rate,  the  utmost  period  of  enjoying  them  is 
bounded  by  your  life.  And  what  is  your 
life  ?  4t  it  is  even  as  a  vapour  that  appeareth 
for  a  little  time,  and  then  vanisheth  away." 

II.  The  same  consideration  ought  to  allay 
all  envious  and  fretful  thoughts,  which  are 
but  too  ready  to  obtrude  upon  the  mind, 
when  we  behold  the  prosperity  of  insolent 
and  ill  deserving  men.  Their  real  and  inward 
enjoyment  is  not  what  we  suppose  it  to  be. 
But,  admitting  that  it  were,  how  short  their 
triumph !  how  fleeting  their  glory  !  "  they 
are  like  the  grass,  which  in  the  morning 
flourished!  and  groweth  up,  and  in  the  even 
ing  is  cut  down  and  withereth.  Be  not 
afraid  when  one  is  made  rich,  when  the  glory 
of  his  house  is  encreased.  For  when  he 
iJieth  he  shall  carry  nothing  away,  his  glory 
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shall  not  descend  with  him.  I  have  seen  the 
wicked  in  great  power,  and  spreading  himself 
like  a  green  bay  tree,  yet  he  passed  away, 
and,  lo,  he  was  not,  yea,  I  sought  him,  but  he 
could  not  be  found." 

III.  The  vanity  and  shortness  of  life,  in  its 
best  state,  ought  to  mitigate  our  sufferings 
under  the  most  severe  pressures  and  sorrows 
which  befall  us.  From  hence  we  may  learn, 
that  disparity  of  fortune  and  external  circum 
stances  is  not  so  great  as  we  imagine.  When 
we  contrast  our  own  misfortunes  with  the 
prosperity  of  others,  we  dp  not  consider  that 
their  days  are,  like  our  own,  few  and  evil ; 
that  there  is  always  something  in  actual  en 
joyment,  that  comes  short  of  the  expectation 
and  estimate,  which  we  formed  of  it  at  a 
distance  ;  that  many  real  evils  are  mingled 
with  the  fairest  fortunes  of  those  around  us. 
And,  let  the  worst  that  can  be  conceived  be 
fall  us,  we  are  comforted  in  this,  that  if  the 
days  are  evil,  they  are  but  few.  We  shall  all 
of  us  soon  come  to  that  place,  "where  the 
wicked  cease  from  troubling,  and  the  weary 
are  at  rest ;  where  the  prisoners  rest  together, 
they  hear  not  the  voice  of  the  oppressor  j  the 
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small  and  the  great  are  there ;  and  the  servant 
is  free  from  his  master." 

IV.  The  shortness  of  life,  and  the  evils 
attached  to  it,  ought  to  check  all  pride  and 
indecent  exultation,  and  to  promote  a  meek 
and  humble  disposition,  under  the  most  pros 
perous  circumstances.  As  we  have  nothing 
in  this  world  that  we  have  not  received, 
so  we  have  nothing  that  we  can  hold  inde 
pendent,  or  for  a  long  continuance  of  time. 
Should  the  actor,  who  is  decorated  with  the 
fictitious  symbols  of  royalty,  to  contribute 
for  a  few  hours  to  the  amusement  of  the 
spectators,  forget  his  real  character,  and  as 
sume  the  lofty  demeanour  of  a  monarch,  how 
ridiculous  and  contemptible  his  deception! 
And  is  not  the  day  just  at  hand,  when  the 
curtain  shall  be  dropt  upon  us,  and  we  shall 
be  stripped  of  all  the  honours  and  distinctions, 
in  which  we  have  flourished  during  the  short 
drama  of  human  life  ? 

As  mortality  was  the  consequence  of  the 
first  transgression,  so  the  life  of  man  was 
afterwards  shortened,  to  restrain  the  more 
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enormous  growth  of  pride  and  licentiousness. 
And  did  we  not  flatter  ourselves  with  the 
delusive  execptation  of  prolonging  our  days 
beyond  the  period  allotted  to  the  greatest 
proportion  of  mankind,  the  effect  of  this  dis 
pensation  of  Providence  would  be  more  power 
ful  and  extensive  than  it  is  found  in  expe 
rience.  Could  the  rich  man  glory  in  his 
riches,  and  insult  and  oppress  his  poorer 
brethren,  were  he  to  consider  that  this  night 
his  soul  may  be  required  of  him  ?  Could  we 
be  proud  of  strength,  or  beauty,  or  personal 
accomplishments,  were  we  to  think,  that,  in  a 
short  time,  these  bodies  must  be  laid  in  the 
grave,  and  become  the  victims  of  loathsome 
ness  and  corruption  ?  It  is  but  anticipating  a 
few  years,  when  we  shall  be  stripped  of  all 
adventitious  distinctions,  and  have  no  more 
interest  in  the  excellencies  upon  which  we 
now  value  ourselves,  than  those  whom  we 
most  despise  for  the  want  of  them. 

V.  The  consideration  of  our  days  being 
few  and  evil,  ought  to  make  us  study  to  live 
in  peace  and  concord  with  all  with  whom  we 
are  conversant.  I  believe  there  are  few  of  a 
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temper  so  stubborn  and  malevolent,  as  not  t® 
wish  to  leave  the  world  in  peace  and  charity 
with  all  to  whom  they  have  been  known.  To 
apply  this  observation  more  particularly  to 
the  feelings  which  we  have  perhaps  all  of  us 
in  some  degree  experienced.  If  a  premature 
death  has  snatched  from  our  enjoyment  any 
relation  or  friend  whom  we  have  cordially 
loved  and  esteemed,  we  recollect  with  delight, 
and  approbation  of  ourselves,  those  happy 
moments  which  have  passed  between  us  in 
the  intercourse  of  mutual  good- will  and  kind 
ness.  But  should  it  unfortunately  happen, 
that  scenes  of  discord  and  jarring  present 
themselves  to  our  reflection;  especially,  if  by 
perverseness  and  ill  humour  on  our  part,  we 
have  at  any  time  wounded  the  sensibility,  and 
pained  the  heart  of  our  affectionate  friend, 
with  what  shame  and  grief  do  we  abhor  and 
condemn  our  past  conduct !  Our  friend,  in 
his  goodness,  may  have  forgiven  us ;  but  we 
think,  that  we  shall  never  be  able  to  forgive 
ourselves.  O  that  past  moments  could  re 
turn  !  That  our  friend,  were  it  possible, 
might  be  restored  from  the  grave,  that,  by 
more  attentive  and  sweet  behaviour,  we  might 
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efface  the  remembrance  of  past  offences,  and 
convince  him  how  much,  and  how  sincerely 
we  loved  him.  As  we  would  wish  that  no 
part  of  our  future  life  should  be  disquieted  by 
these  bitter  recollections,  and  as  we  know  not 
how  soon  our  friends  may  be  taken  from  us, 
or  we  from  them,  let  us,  every  day,  behave 
ourselves  towards  all  around  us,  with  that 
gentleness  and  good  temper,  which  we  would 
naturally  assume,  if  we  believed  that  this  was 
the  very  last  day  we  should  live  in  their  com 
pany.  We  ought,  truly,  to  consider  all  man 
kind  as  so  many  travellers  engaged  with  us  in 
a  short,  though  dangerous  journey,  where 
we  are  all  alike  exposed  to  many  unavoidable 
calamities ;  and  when  our  time  together  is  so 
transient,  why  should  we  fall  out  by  the 
way  ?  How  can  we  be  so  infatuated,  as  to 
increase  the  number  of  evils,  by  such  as  we 
might  easily  avoid  ?  Were  it  not  better  to 
submit  with  patience  to  many  affronts  and 
injuries,  than  to  suffer  ourselves,  by  broils 
and  contention,  to  be  cheated  of  present  tran 
quillity,  and  rendered  unfit  for  the  regions  of 
peace  and  love,  in  which  we  hope  hereafter 
to  dwell.  .KL::  ,  ,' 
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VI.  The  doctrine  of  the  text  ought  to  teach 
Us  the  value  of  time,  and  to  excite  unremit 
ting  diligence  in  improving  the  present  mo 
ments.  If  the  days  are  few  and  evil,  there 
is  the  greater  reason  for  occupying  them  with 
such  employment  and  labour,  as  may  redound 
to  our  lasting  improvement  and  felicity.  We 
have  it  in  our  power  to  render  our  lives 
either  shorter  or  longer,  in  substance  and 
effect,  than  what  they  are  in  name  and  ap 
pearance.  An  industrious  and  useful  life, 
terminated  at  fortv,  may  be  productive  of 
more  abundant  and  solid  happiness,  than  that 
which  has  been  protracted  to  fourscore,  in 
indolence,  dissipation,  and  vice.  "  Honour 
able  age  is  not  that  which  standeth  in  length 
of  time,  nor  is  it  measured  by  number  of 
years ;  but  wisdom  is  the  grey  hair  unto 
men,  and  an  unspotted  life  is  old  age." 

There  are  none  of  us,  I  believe,  who  do 
not  intend,  and  hope  to  be  better,  at  some 
future  period,  than  we  are  at  present.  Some 
vices  we  wish  to  correct,  some  improvement 
we  wish  to  acquire,  before  we  enter  into  a 
future,  unchangeable  state.  And  considering 
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the  uncertainty  of  our  lives,  and  their  short 
ness  at  the  utmost  period,  can  we  be  so  in 
fatuated  as  to  delay  a  matter  of  such  import 
ance  to  a  future  opportunity  ?  The  present 
moment  only  is  ours ;  while  we  speak,  time 
flies ;  quickly  will  that  night  be  upon  us, 
when  no  man  can  work. 

Were  you  to  be  assured  that  this  was  to  be 
the  last  year  of  your  life,  and,  that  you  never 
again  should  rejoice  with  your  friends  upon 
the  return  of  this  season,  would  you  not  em 
ploy  your  few,  remaining  days  in  a  very  dif 
ferent  manner  from  that  in  which  yon  have 
spent  those  which  are  past?  Do  you  not 
think  that  you  would  pray  to  God  more  fre 
quently  and  fervently  ?  You  would  be  a 
more  regular  and  diligent  hearer  of  public 
instructions*  You  would  be  a  more  peace 
able,  charitable,  and  useful  member  of  society. 
Now,  my  friends,  it  is  certain  that  some  of  us 
are  in  this  very  situation.  We  shall  not  all 
meet  together  in  this  place  at  the  commence 
ment  of  a  new  year.  It  is  but  a  little  while, 
till  the  youngest  among  us  shall  finish  the 
few  days  of  his  pilgrimage.  Make  haste,  and 
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delay  not  to  set  about  that  reformation,  which 
is  necessary  to  secure  your  present  and  fu 
ture  peace. 

The  above  discourse  may  be  particularly 
useful  to  the  young  and  inexperienced,  who 
are  just  entering  into  the  scene  of  activity  and 
occupation.     At  such  a  crisis,  we  are  apt  to 
paint  the  enjoyments  of  life  in  the  most  bril 
liant  colours,  and  to  form  the  most  sanguine 
expectations   of  happiness.     This  often  lays 
a  foundation  of  disappointment  and  miscon 
duct,  which    multiplies  the   evils  of  future 
days.     I  do  not  wish,  my  young  friends,  that 
you  should  enter  into  the  career  of  life  with 
gloomy,  foreboding   thoughts,  nor  that  you 
should  abstain  from  any  pleasures  consistent 
with  virtue,  and  solid,  permanent,  happiness. 
I  would  only  wish  to  restrain  extravagant  ex 
pectations,  to  recommend  such  views  as  will 
be  answered   upon  trial,  and    such  conduct 
as  will  yield  pleasure  upon  reflection. 

Beware  of  reckoning  upon  a  long  life.  It 
is  not  one  of  a  thousand  that  attains  old.  age. 
You  have  seen  many  as  young  as  yourselves, 
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already  called  into  eternity.  But  suppose 
you  should  reach  the  extreme  of  life,  you 
will  not  find  it  productive  of  that  pleasure 
which  you  anticipated  in  the  high  tide  of 
health  and  spirits.  Many  of  your  most  va 
luable  and  beloved  friends  will,  in  the  course  of 
a  few  years,  be  taken  from  you.  Others  may 
prove  selfish,  and  disappoint  you  of  the  ad 
vantages,  which  you  expected  to  derive  from 
their  patronage  and  kindness.  A  very  small 
proportion  ascend  to  that  prosperity  which 
the  aspiring  mind  of  youth,  and  the  over 
weening  partiality  of  their  relations  fondly 
presage.  The  pleasures  ot  which  you  now 
taste  with  such  exquisite  relish,  because  they 
are  new,  will  soon  grow  stale  and  insipid. 
Calamities  more  singular  aad  severe  may 
darken  your  future  days.  How  many,  who 
have  entered  into  life  with  the  most  auspicious 
hopes,  are  now  dragging  out  their  days  in 
poverty,  sickness,  captivity,  and  miseries, 
which  are  the  cruel  effects  of  tyranny ! 
Now,  my  young  friends,  would  you  learn  a 
sovereign  antidote  against  every  description 
of  evil  that  may  befal  you.  "  Remember 
your  Creator  in  the  days  of  your  youth." 
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Let  his  law  be  the  guide  of  your  conduct* 
Consider  that  you  are  not  made  for  yourselves 
alone,  for  this  world, for  sensual  enjoyments; 
but  for  your  friends,  for  your  country,  and 
all  mankind.  You  are  destined  for  heaven 
and  immortality.  By  purity  of  heart,  inte 
grity  of  conduct,  usefulness  to  your  fellow- 
creatures,  and  the  acknowledgment  of  God 
in  all  your  ways,  you  will  be  prepared  to 
bear  the  unavoidable  evils  of  life  with  ford- 
tude,  and  rendered  fit  for  an  early  death,  if 
Providence  has  appointed  it. 
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MARK  xiv.  29,  30,  31. 

Peter  said  unto  him,  Although  all  shall  be 
offended,  yet  will  not  I.  And  Jesus  saith 
unto  him,  Verily  I  say  unto  thee,  that  this 
day.  even  in  tins  night,  before  the  cock  crow 
twice,  thou  shalt  deny  me  thrice.  But  he 
spoke  the  more  vehemently,  If  I  should  die 
with  thee,  I  wilt  not  deny  thee  in  any  wise, 
Likewise  also  said  they  all. 

ALL  human  characters  are  mixed  and  im 
perfect,  there  are  few  who  do  not  possess 
some'good  qualities,  and  all  are  liable  to  "  sins 
which  easily  beset  them."  The  character  of 
Simon  Peter  is  singularly  diversified  and  in 
consistent.  It  exhibits  contrasted  examples  of 
boldness  and  timidity,  of  zeal  and  treachery, 
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of  arrogance  and  humility,  of  the  power  of 
temptation,  and  of  the  ultimate  triumph  of 
Christian  faith.  These  observations  might  be 
illustrated  by  various  occurrences  in  the  life  of 
this  apostle ;  but  my  present  discourse  shall 
be  confined,  chiefly,  to  Peter's  denial  of  his 
Master  ;  his  subsequent  conduct  connected 
with  that  event;  and  the  practical  exhortations 
arising  from  both. 

Jesus  well  knowing  the  weak  side  of  Peter's 
character,  had,  on  different  occasions,  fore 
warned  him  of  impending  danger,  at  first  in 
more  general  terms :  "  Simon,  Simon,  Satan 
hath  desired  to  have  you,  that  he  might  sift 
you  as  wheat ;"  and,  afterwards,  by  a  more 
explicit  allusion  to  the  nature  of  his  temp 
tation  and  guilt:  "  Before  the  cock  crow 
twice,  thou  shalt  deny  me  thrice."  The 
annunciation  of  danger  seems  not  only  to  have 
heightened  the  confidence  of  Peter,  but  to 
have  betrayed  him  into  a  contempt,  or  unge 
nerous  suspicion  of  his  fellow-disciples.  He 
obliquely  transfers  the  danger  from  himself 
to  them.  "  Lord,  I  am  ready  to  go  with  thee, 
both  into  prison,  and  to  death.  Though  all 
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men  should  be  offended  because  of  thee,  yet 
will  I  never  be  offended*."  The  rest  of  the 
disciples,  however  modest  and  distrustful  of 
themselves  before,  were  provoked  by  the  ar 
rogance  of  Peter,  more  evident,  perhaps,  from 
the  tone  and  manner  in  which  it  was  expres 
sed,  to  vindicate  themselves,  and  to  profess 
zeal  and  attachment  to  their  Master,  equal  to 
what  he  had  asserted  in  his  own  name,  and 
in  exclusion  of  them.  Accordingly,  it  is 
added,  "  likewise  also  said  all  the  disciples." 
This  interpretation  of  Peter's  vow  is  Rup- 
ported  by  our  Lord's  exhortation  to  him, 
"  When  thou  art  converted,  strengthen  thy 
brethrenf."  If  you  are  possessed  of  any 
superiority  above  the  rest  of  your  brethren, 
you  grossly  pervert  it,  by  turning  it  to  theic 
reproach  and  discouragement.  The  stronger 
ought  not  to  despise  the  weaker,  but  to  cherish, 
and  establish  them.  When,  therefore,  thou 
art  converted,— -restored  to  that  temper  which 
has  hitherto  constituted  your  pre-eniinenc?^ 
exercise  it  for  the  truly  charitable  purpose 

*  Luke  xxii.  38.  Matthew  xxvi.  33, 

f  Luke  xxii.  32. 
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of  encouraging  and  succouring  your  weaker 
and  less  experienced  brethren,  under  similar 
temptations,  which  they  too  must  encounter. 
The  exhortation  also  points  at  that  fatal  ex 
perience  of  the  power  of  temptation,  which 
would  render  Simon  Peter  peculiarly  quali 
fied  for  the  successful  discharge  of  the  duty 
recommended  to  him.  The  trial  of  misfor 
tune  gives  energy  and  precision  to  sympathy, 
which  the  abstract  sense  of  its  propriety  and 
suitableness  to  our  social  relations  cannot 
supply, 

We  have  seen  the  fairest  purposes  under 
taken  by  Peter,  let  us  next  enquire  in  what 
manner  they  were  performed. 

When  the  priests  and  soldiers  came  to  ap 
prehend  Jesus,  Simon  Peter,  prompted  by  his 
recent  vows,  would  do  more  than  was  re 
quired,  and  give  a  proof  of  zeal  for  his  mas 
ter,  in  a  way,  not  only  inconsistent  with  the 
dictates  of  prudence,  but  repugnant  to  the 
spirit  of  his  religion.  And,  if  our  Lord  had 
not  miraculously  redressed  the  effects  of  his 
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violence*,  not  only  the  offending  apostle,  but 
all  the  rest  might  have  been  involved  in  the 
condemnation  of  their  Master.  Anger  and 
courage,  however,  are  not  kindred  affections ; 
so  that  we  often  meet  with  the  one,  without 
any  vestige  of  the  other.  Though  Peter's 
zeal  at  first  blazed  in  a  sudden  sally  of  wrath, 
yet  he,  as  little  as  any  of  his  brethren,  pos 
sessed  that  calm,  genuine  fortitude,  which 
knows  not  what  it  is  to  shrink  from  danger, 
after  the  hurry  and  agitation  of  passion  have 
subsided :  for  we  read,  that,  after  our  Lord 
was  apprehended,  "  all  of  them  forsook  him 
and  fled."  Soon  after,  however,  our  apostle 
resuming  his  purpose,  followed  his  Master, 
first  at  a  distance,  and  at  last,  encouraged  by 
the  presence  and  example  of  another  disciple, 
he  found  access  into  the  palace  of  the  high 
priest,  before  whom  Jesus  was  now  arraigned. 
Guilt  often  betrays  itself,  but  of  all  the  pas 
sions,  cowardice  is  the  most  difficult  to  be 
suppressed  or  disguised.  The  perplexity  and 
confusion,  marked  on  the  countenance  of 
Peter,  must  have  excited  more  than  suspicion 
$f  his  being  associated  in  the  supposed  guilt 

*  Luke  xxii.  50,  &c. 
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of  the  prisoner.  And,  though  the  charge 
was  at  first  urged  against  him  by  one  of  the 
•weaker  sex,  and  apart  from  the  servants  of 
the  priests  and  rulers,  his  resolution  failed 
him,  and  he  disclaimed  all  connexion  with  a 
person,  for  whom,  but  a  few  hours  before^ 
he  had  drawn  his  sword  in  defiance  of  dan* 
ger.  He  then  went  out  and  stood  with  the 
servants  of  the  priests  and  rulers,  the  implac 
able  enemies  of  Jesus,  expecting,  perhaps,  by 
his  address  and  tacit  conformity  to  them,  to 
escape  all  farthvr  scrutiny.  But  did  this,  in 
reality,  make  things  better,  or  could  it  impose 
upon  a  mind,  that  was  not  already  perverted  by 
the  sophistry  of  guilt  ?  Though  it  was  not  a 
denial  of  his  master  in  words,  it  was  such  in 
effect,  and  as  far  as  the  sincerity  of  the  heart 
was  involved.  He  is  again  suspected,  again 
accused  ;  and  now,  with  an  effrontery,  which 
he  could  hardly  have  assumed  on  the  first  de 
parture  from  integrity,  he  renounces  all  con 
nexion  with  Jesus,  and  even  denies  that  he 
knew  him.  The  improbability  of  the  assertion 
quite  destroyed  its  credit.  A  witness  stands 
forth  to  second  the  charge  with  circumstances, 
which  implied  a  more  formidable  accusation, 
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than  his  being  the  disciple  of  Jesus.  This 
witness  was  th,e  friend  of  Malchus,  whose  ear 
Peter  had  cut  off.  He  is  now  overwhelmed 
with  such  perplexity  and  consternation,  as 
danger  alone,unaccompanied  with  guilt,  could 
never  have  produced.  "  He  began  to  curse 
and  to  swear,"  and  said,  "  I  know  not  what 
thou  sayest."  Every  passion,  in  excess,  frus 
trates  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  originally 
planted  in  the  human  frame.  Fear,  unre 
strained  or  ill-directed,  while  seeking  to 
avoid  uncertain  and  slighter  evils,  precipitates 
the  man  who  is  enslaved  by  it  into  real  and 
more  lasting  danger.  Such  was  the  deplor 
able  issue  of  the  rash,  unadvisable  self-confi 
dence  ,of  Simon  Peter, 

We  have  now  seen  a  melancholy  example 
of  the  inconstancy  of  the  most  promising  and 
fervent  resolutions;  of  the  infirmity  from, 
which  even  distinguished  virtue  is  not  ex 
empted,  and  the  danger  to  which  it  is  conti 
nually  exposed,  in  this  state  of  probation. 
Simon  Peter  had  obtained  the  most  pleasing 
testimony  of  the  approbation  of  his  Master, 
on  account  of  that  confession,  which  dis- 
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played  the  pre-eminent  maturity  of  his  faith*. 
But  no  attainments  already  made,  can  be  re 
lied  upon  as  sufficient  security  for  our  fide 
lity  and  perseverance  in  time  to  come.  Nay, 
distinguished  success  and  applause  often  en 
gender  temerity-  and  presumption,  which  not 
only  retard  our  farther  progress  in  goodness, 
but  often  entirely  overset  the  virtue  which 
we  have  already  acquired. 

As  the  conduct  and  fall  of  Peter  inculcate, 
in  general,  a  sense  of  our  weakness  and  dan 
ger,  and  the  impotence  and  inconstancy  of 
the  most  fervent  and  promising  resolutions, 
so  they  farther  suggest  instruction,  peculiarly 
adapted  to  those,  who  are  of  a  like  temper 
and  disposition  with  this  apostle.  Every 
man  has  a  predominant  passion,  or  a  weak 
side  of  character,  where  temptations  assail 
with  the  most  successful  violence.  Presump 
tion  and  timidity  were  infirmities  deeply  in 
herent  in  the  character  of  this  apostle,  and 
proved  the  original  sources  of  that  transgres 
sion  which  shaded  the  lustre  of  his  virtue^ 

*Matth.  xvi.  16,  17,  18,  19. 
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Presumption  and  timidity,  though  at  first 
view  apparently  opposite,  often  meet,  and  al 
ternately  rule  in  the  breast  of  the  same  man. 
The  more  suddenly  that  any  passion  is 
roused,  and  the  more  vehement  its  impulse, 
the  less  is  it  susceptible  of  abatement,  or  re 
straint,  from  the  suggestions  of  reason  and 
experience.  Persons  of  a  quick  apprehension, 
and  who  are  hasty  and  ardent  in  resolving, 
generally  rest  in  crude  and  incorrect  concep 
tions  of  things.  Dangers,  remote,  appear  in 
the  most  diminished  and  contemptible  view. 
Those  immediately  present  are  armed  with 
exaggerated  and  insupportable  terrors.  To 
deny  his  Master — such  a  suspicion  ! — the 
very  sound  excited  indignation  in  a  mind, 
which  surrendered  precipitately  and  without 
deliberation,  to  the  full  impression  of  present 
objects.  To  deny  his  Master,  did  not  cost 
him  a  moment's  hesitation  when  danger  ap 
proached,  and  fear  suspended  the  influence  of 
every  other  sentiment  and  affection.  In  such 
persons,  the  existing  passion,  whatever  it  be, 
gains  an  entire  ascendant  over  the  mind ;  and 
governs  with  undivided,  and  uncontroulable 
sway.  Their  resolutions  starting  from  pas- 
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sion  more  than  from  reason,  or  any  con 
siderate  appreciation  of  difficulty,  far  surpass 
their  strength  and  execution.  And  here  we 
may  mark  the  distinction  between  genuine 
courage,  and  that  which  is  spurious  and  im 
posing.  True  courage  is  the  offspring  ef 
reason :  it  proceeds  on  mature  information. 
It  is  deliberate  and  cautious  in  forming  re 
solutions,  but  steady  and  undaunted  in  the 
performance  of  them.  Sedate  and  modest, 
it  cannot  be  understood  or  applauded,  till  it 
has  been  fairly  tried  in  the  field  of  danger. 
Pretended,  or  false  courage,  is  nothing  more 
than  a  transient  burst  of  passion.  It  does 
not  despise  dangers,  for  it  does  not  foresee 
them,  being  blinded  with  the  impetuosity  and 
agitation,  which  ever  accompany  it.  Os 
tentatious,  forward,  and  vaunting,  it  performs 
nothing  in  the  hour  of  conflict,  and  disap 
points  the  overweening  expectations  of  cre 
dulous  spectators.  Wherever  timidity  is 
found  to  be  a  strong  ingredient  in  the  tem 
per  of  individuals,  their  wisdom  and  duty 
consist  in  reversing  the  conduct  which  gave 
occasion  to  the  fatal  event,  which  has  now 
been  contemplated.  Such  persons  cannot  be 
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too  humble  and  distrustful  of  themselves,  or 
too  circumspect  in  keeping  at  a  distance  from 
every  temptation  that  may  possibly  be  avoided. 
If  you  rashly  intrude  into  the  field  of  danger, 
or,  like  Peter,  vainly  confiding  in  your  own 
strength,  make  light  of  the  kindest  admoni 
tions,  the  protecting  angel  will  no  more 
walk  by  your  side.  Feeble,  defenceless,  con 
founded,  you  must  stumble,  and  fall  into  the 
snare  of  the  tempter.  For  thus  it  is  written, 
"  thou  shalt  not  tempt  the  Lord  thy  God." 
Providence  never  yet  vouchsafed  its  aid  to 
those  daring  and  unwarrantable  attempts, 
which  originate  in  self-sufficiency,  and  are 
pushed  beyond  the  prescribed  line  of  duty-  * 

From  the  circumstances  of  Peter's  fall,  we 
may  infer  the  quick  progress  and  increase  of 
iniquity.  Every  repetition  of  his  denial  is 
attended  with  some  new  circumstance  of  ag 
gravation,  till  it  accumulates  to  such  compli 
cated  enormity  as  he  could  not  have  reached 
on  the  first  deviation  from  innocence.  He 
denies  that  he  was  a  disciple  of  Jesus ;  he 
denies  that  he  knew  him ;  and,  at  length,  he 
does  not  scruple  at  oaths  and  imprecations, 
H  h 
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or  any  intervening  crime,  to  establish  the 
falsehood  of  his  declarations.  Thus  we  daily 
see  men  going  on,  step  by  step,  through  all 
the  inferior  stages  of  wickedness,  till  they 
finish  their  career  by  such  consummate  de 
pravity  as  they  once  could  not  have  thought 
of  without  horror.  The  man,  who  can  equi 
vocate  or  deviate  from  the  truth,  though  it 
may  be  in  a  trivial  instance,  will  soon  advance 
to  positive  falsehood,  and  afterwards,  in  the 
process  of  disingenuity,  will  not  scruple  to 
promote  his  interest  by  perjury  and  profana 
tion  of  the  name  of  God.  A  covetous  dispo 
sition  easily  slides  into  the  crooked  paths  of 
fraud  and  injustice,  and,  if  not  overawed  by 
human  laws,  and  motives  more  immediately 
present  than  those  which  refer  to  a  future 
tribunal,  would  at  last  break  out  into  the 
most  flagrant  deeds  of  rapacity  and  oppres 
sion.  Beware  then  of  the  beginning  of  sin  ; 
for  if  once  you  give  way,  it  never  stands  at  a 
point,  but  runs  on  with  increasing  rapidity 
and  force,  till  your  subjection  becomes  abso 
lute  and  irretrievable. 

In  justice,  however,  to  the  character  of 
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Simon  Peter,  and  to  prevent  his  misconduct 
from  being  perverted  to  the  encouragement 
of  hardened  offenders,  it  may  be  useful  to 
mark  those  circumstances,  which,  though 
they  do  not  exculpate,  must  be  allowed  to 
throw  upon  it  such  alleviations  as  can  seldom 
be  applied  to  wilful  and  notorious  transgres 
sions. 

Let  it  then  be  observed,  that  there  is  a  wide 
distinction  between  those  crimes,  which  are 
occasioned  by  passion,  and  sudden,  and  strong 
temptation,  and  those  which  flow  from  calm, 
premeditated  depravity,  and  have  got  a  seat 
in  the  heart,  and  which  are,  if  I  may  so  ex 
press  it,  identified  with  the  very  soul  of  the 
man.  Of  all  the  affections  belonging  to  our 
nature,  the  desire  of  self-preservation  is  the 
most  intense,  and  the  most  liable  to  degenerate 
into  culpable  excess,  when  personal  danger 
accompanies  the  discharge  of  duty. 

But  what  ought  to  be  particularly  attended 
to,  as  favourable  to  the  apostle,  is  the  speedy 
and  deep  remorse  which  followed  his  cow-* 
ardly  denial  of  his  master,  and  the  unques- 
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tionable  and  substantial  fruits  of  reformation, 
which  appeared  in  his  future  conduct.  No 
sooner  did  Jesus  turn  his  eye  upon  Peter 
with  that  reproach  and  commiseration,  which, 
at  once,  indicated  condemnation  and  forgive 
ness,  than  Peter  was  overwhelmed  with  sor 
row  under  a  sense  of  his  ingratitude  and 
treachery.  Unable  to  look  at  his  master, 
whom  he  had  so  grievously  offended,  "  he 
covered  his  face  with  his  robe,"  so  the  words 
id  the  original  may  be  rendered,  "  and  wept 
bitterly*.1'  His  repentance  did  not  rest  ia 
those  unavailing  sighs  and  tears,  which  a 
momentary  hatred  of  guilt  will  sometimes 
extort  from  the  dissipated,  hardened  trans 
gressor.  You  cannot  imagine  more  auspi 
cious  symptoms  of  reformation,  nor  behold  a 
more  striking  contrast  of  character,  than  ap 
pear  in  the  behaviour  of  Peter  at  his  last  inter 
view  with  his  master,  compared  with  the 
arrogance  and  presumption,  to  which  we 
have  traced  the  foulest  action,  and  the  bit 
terest  affliction  of  his  life.  Our  Lord,  im 
mediately  before  his  ascen&ion,  for  the  doubly 

*Luke  jucii.  61,  62, 
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purpose  of  healing  the  wounded  mind  of 
Peter,  and  of  restoring  him  to  the  affection  of 
his  brethren,  interrogates  him  concerning  his 
love,  in  such  terms  as  gave  him  the  fairest 
opportunity  of  evincing  his  humility  and  re 
formation,  and  making  the  only  apology  he 
could  make  to  his  brethren,  for  his  former 
disrespectful  conduct  towards  them.  "  Simon, 
son  of  Jonas,  lovest  thou  me  more  than 
these*?"  There  was  a  time  when  you  over 
rated  your  zeal  and  fidelity  to  the  disparage 
ment  of  your  brethren.  "  Though  all  men 
should  forsake  thee,  yet  will  not  I."  What 
say  you  now ;  dare  you  promise,  not  oftly 
for  the  sincerity,  but  for  the  matchless  ardour 
of  your  affection  ?  Where  now  is  that  con 
fidence,  which  a  temper,  naturally  eager  and 
precipitate,  had  excited  on  a  former  occasion  ? 
The  remembrance  of  recent  transgression 
repelled  every  propensity  to  vanity,  and  con 
tempt  of  others,  and  recommended  silent 
abasement.  The  consciousness  of  the  renewed 
purity  and  fervour  of  his  attachment  to  Jesus, 
encouraged  him  to  reply.  Ashamed,  humble, 

*  John  ?xix.  15— -19r 
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and  distrustful,  he  dare  not  answer  for  him- 
himself,  but,  waving  all  comparison  with 
others,  he  makes  the  appeal  to  the  unerring 
discernment  of  his  master.  "  Lord,  thou 
knowest  that  I  love  tfoee."  The  repeti 
tion  of  the  question  only  increased  a  diffi 
dence  of  himself.  He  will  never  more  pre 
sume  to  undertake  for  the  effects  of  his  love  ; 
but  for  his  sincerity,  at  the  present  moment, 
he  again  makes  the  appeal  to  his  all-seeing 
master.  "  Peter  was  grieved  because  he  said 
unto  him  the  third  time,  lovest  thou  me  ?" 
and  said,  "  Lord,  thou  knowest  all  things, 
thou  knowest  that  I  love  thee."  And, 
whereas,  on  a  former  occasion,  he  had  pro 
mised  fair,  and,  to  his  sorrow,  had  failed  in, 
performance,  our  Lord  now  tells  him  for  his 
encouragement,  and  as  the  reward  of  his  dif 
fidence,  that  he  should  not  only  persevere  in 
his  good  resolutions,  but  at  last  stand. out 
against  the  most  formidable  temptation,  and 
give  the  most  unquestionable  evidence  of  his 
sincerity,  by  laying  down  his  life  in  his  cause, 
with  all  the  circumstances  of  shame  and 
agony,  which  he,  his  Lord  and  master,  had 
before  endured*  <<  Verily,  verily,  I  say  untQ 
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thee,  when  thou  wast  young,  them  girdedst 
thyself,  and  walkedst  whither  thou  wouldst, 
but  when  thou  shalt  be  old,  thou  shalt  stretch 
forth  thy  hand,  and  another  shall  gird  thee, 
and  carry  thee  whither  thou  wouldst  not* 
This  spake  he,  signifying  by  what  death  he 
should  glorify  God*."  There  was  a  time, 
when  the  annunciation  of  danger  and  suffer 
ing  inspired  Peter  with  horror  and  offence. 
When  our  Lord  foretold  that  he  himself  was 
to  suffer  many  things  of  the  Jews  and  to  be 
killed,  he  said,  "  Far  be  it  from  thee,  Lord.'* 
But,  how  entirely  are  our  views  of  the  same 
objects  changed,  by  the  influence  of  religious 
principle  ?  The  prediction  of  his  martyrdom 
was  now  welcome  news  to  Peter.  It  extin 
guished  painful  suspicions  of  himself.  It  in 
timated  the  forgiveness  of  his  master,  and  the 
return  of  his  confidence.  It  ensured  his  per 
severing  fortitude,  and  the  final  triumph  and 
reward  of  his  fidelity. 

Soon  after  this,  we  behold,  in  the  conduct 
of   Peter,  an  instance  of  the    transcendent 

*  John  xxi.  18,  19. 
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power  of  Christian  faith,  not  only,  in  thwart-* 
ing  but  entirely  altering  and  transforming 
the  native,  original  bent  of  the  mind.  Com 
pare  Peter  denying  his  master  in  the  palace 
of  the  high  priest,  with  Peter  making  his  de 
fence  on  the  same  spot  before  the  Jewish 
rulers.  Is  there  any  thing  of  a  piece  in  his 
character  ?  He,  who  was  false,  and  cowardly, 
and  treacherous,  now  stands  forth  an  illus 
trious  model  of  that  disinterested  intrepidity, 
which,  nothing  but  a  conviction  of  truth, 
and  the  hopes  of  the  gospel  can  inspire. 
The  power  of  the  persons  before  whom  he 
spake,  the  threats  of  danger,  of  a  prison,  and 
death,  are  despicable  considerations  to  the 
very  man,  who  had  fled,  when  his  master 
was  apprehended,  and  trembled  at  the  breath 
of  accusation.  Hear  how  he  addresses  him 
self  to  the  Sanhedrim.  "  Be  it  known  unto 
you  all,  and  to  all  the  people  of  Israel,  that 
by  the  name  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  whom  ye 
crucified,  whom  God  raised  from  the  dead, 
even  by  him  doth  this  man  stand  here  before 
you  whole."  And,  afterwards,  when  the 
rulers  called  Peter  and  John  before  them, 
and  commanded  them  not  to  speak  at  all, 
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nor  teach  in  the  name  of  Jesus,  they  an 
swered,  "  Whether  it  be  right  in  the  sight 
of  God,  to  hearken  unto  you  more  than 
unto  God,  judge  ye.  For  we  cannot  but 
speak  the  things  which  we  have  seen  and 
heard*" 

The  conduct  of  Peter,  in  the  instance  now 
mentioned,  furnishes  a  criterion,  by  which 
we  may  be  enabled  to  judge  of  the  state  o£ 
our  own  characters,  and  the  sincerity  of  that 
repentance,  which  we  profess  to  exercise,  as 
a  necessary  preparation  for  the  worthy  re*- 
membrance  of  the  death  of  Christf.  Recol* 
lect  what  were  your  thoughts  and  resolutions, 
on  former  occasions  of  this  nature.  Have 
you  now  reformed  what  you  then  acknow 
ledged  to  be  wrong,  and  solemnly  vowed 
to  reform  ?  Has  the  man,  who  was  formerly 
a  slave  to  excess  and  licentious  indulgence, 
become  temperate  and  pure  ?  Are  truth, 
and  justice,  and  charity,  practised  by  the 
man  who  was  false,  dishonest,  and  hard- 

*  Actsiv.  10.  18,  19,  20. 

f  This  sermon  was  delivered  the  Sabbath  before  the 
celebration  of  the  Sacrament. 
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hearted?  Be  all  of  you  as  particular  as  you 
can  in  carrying  on  the  duty  of  self-examina 
tion  ;  attending  especially  to  those  sins  which 
are  connected  with  your  natural  tempers, 
with  your  stations  and  employments,  and 
for  which  others  are  most  ready  to  censure 
you,  and'  your  own  conscience  to  condemn 
you.  Have  you  renounced  them  ?  If  you 
can  answer  in  the  affirmative, — it  is  well, — 
you  may  humhly  hope  that  religion  has  es 
tablished  her  throne  in  your  hearts.  On  the 
contrary,  if  you  are  just  as  much  sinners  as 
you  formerly  were,  if  you  are  still  in  bon 
dage  to  the  very  vices  of  which  you  repented, 
and  which  you  vowed  to  discard,  or  if,  in 
stead  of  hating  them,  and  intending  to  reform 
them,  you  look  upon  them  with  indifference, 
and  think  that  they  need  not  be  reformed, 
"  you  are  in  the  gali  of  bitterness  and  the 
bond  of  iniquity  ;"  you  are  in  danger  of  eating 
ahd  drinking  judgment  to  yourselves. 

•+ 

.  One  fact  more,  relative  to  the  history 
of  Peter,  well  deserves  your  attention  on  ac 
count  of  the  practical  instruction  which  it 
conveys.  The  fact  is  thus  recorded  by  a 
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fellow- apostle,  whose  courage  never  sunk 
in  the  hour  of  danger.  "  But  when  Peter 
came  to  Antioch,  I  withstood  him  to  the 
face,  because  he  was  to  be  blamed  ;  for, 
before  that  certain  came  from  James,  he  did 
eat  with  the  Gentiles  ;  but  when  they  were 
come,  he  withdrew  and  separated  himself, 
fearing  them  which  were  of  the  circumcision. 
And  the  other  Jews  dissembled  likewise  with 
him :  insomuch  that  Barnabas  also  was  car 
ried  away  with  their  dissimulation.  But 
when  I  saw  that  they  walked  not  uprightly 
according  to  the  truth  of  the  gospel,  I  said 
unto  Peter  before  them  all,  If  thou,  being  a 
Jew,  livest  after  the  manner  of  Gentiles,  and 
not  as  do  the  Jews,  why  compellest  thou  the 
Gentiles  to  live  as  do  the  Jews*?" 

In  the  passage  now  recited,  two  things  are 
worthy  of  our  observation  ;  first,  our  apostle 
is  charged  with  dissimulation ;  secondly,  the 
cause  of  it  is  assigned,  "  he  feared  them  which 
were  of  the  circumcision."  The  innate 
frailty  of  his  character,  once  more  at  an  ad 
vanced  period  of  religious  proficiency,  proves 

*Gal.  ii.  11,  12,  13,14. 
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a  snare  to  him.  From  which  we  may  draw 
this  important,  monitory  observation,  that 
evil  propensities  and  habits  are  seldom  eradi 
cated  completely  during  the  continuance  of 
our  probationary  state,  that  the  master  passion, 
whether  constitutional,  or  the  fruit  of  educa 
tion,  or  of  our  calling,  or  of  fashion,  ought 
to  be  watched  and  dreaded  to  the  latest  mo 
ment  of  life.  When  the  animal  frame  is 
neglected  or  decays,  wounds,  which  have 
been  long  closed,  have  been  known  to  open 
and  bleed  afresh. 

As  you  ought  to  be  humble  and  diffident 
with  respect  to  every  part  of  your  character, 
so  ought  you  more  especially  to  be  jealous  of 
that  part  of  it,  which  has  deceived  you  on 
former  occasions.  Let  neither  time,  nor  ap 
parent  reformation,  nor  confidence  in  your 
own  strength,  obliterate  the  remembrance  of 
past  errors  and  misconduct,  or  betray  you 
into  a  relaxation  of  that  watchfulness  and 
exertion,  to  which,  under  the  blessing  of 
God,  you  are  indebted  for  the  virtuous  pro 
gress  which  you  have  already  made.  Beware 
e(  exposing  yourselves  wantonly  to  danger, 
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or  laying  too  much  stress  on  the  weak  side  of 
your  character.  With  all  the  attention,  with 
which  you  would  avoid  the  entrusting  your 
property  into  the  hands  of  a  person  of  suspec 
ted  honour  and  credit,  fly  from  the  company, 
the  amusements,  the  business,  which  may 
possibly  involve  any  lurking  snare  to  seduce 
again  into  that  sin  which  most  easily  besets  you. 
With  a  particular  view  to  it,  pray  to  God, 
that  his  grace  may  be  made  sufficient  for 
you ;  and  that  you  may  be  enabled  to  perse 
vere  steadfast,  and  immoveable,  and  always 
abounding  in  the  work  of  the  Lord. 

The  history  of  the  fall  and  repentance  of 
Peter  is  a  strong  attestation  of  the  innocence 
of  Jesus,  and  a  presumptive  proof  of  the  truth 
of  the  Christian  religion.  Why  did  Peter 
weep  ?  Why  did  he  weep  bitterly?  Was 
ever  any  impostor  known  to  weep  on  account 
of  the  detection  of  another  impostor?  Did 
ever  any  criminal  repent  for  having  re 
nounced  all  connexion  with  an  associate 
doomed  to  pay  the  forfeit  of  his  guilt,  and 
when  every  prospect  of  profit  or  gratification 
from  that  connexion  was  at  an  end  ?  After 
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the  denial  of  his  Master,  Peter  had  a  fair  op 
portunity  of  making  his  peace  with  his  per 
secutors,  and  spending  his  remaining  days  in 
unmolested  tranquillity.  The  spotless  inno 
cence  of  Jesus,  his  kindness  to  his  friends, 
his  undeserved  sufferings,  and  the  conscious 
ness  of  his  own  base  ingratitude,  filled  the 
heart  of  Peter  with  inexpressible  grief;  and 
excited  that  godly  sorrow  which  worketh 
repentance  unto  salvation,  never  to  be  re 
pented  of.  The  record  of  the  tears  and  re 
pentance  of  Peter  will  transmit,  to  the  latest 
ages,  a  testimony  of  the  immaculate  character 
of  Jesus,  less  suspected,  and  more  simple  and 
forcible,  than  could  have  been  produced  by 
the  most  elaborate  panegyric  from  the  lips  of 
an  unoffending  and  invariably  faithful  friend. 


SERMON  XIII. 


PREACHED  AT  THE  CELEBRATION  OF  THE  SACRAMENT  OF  THE 
LORD'S  SUPPER. 


1  PETER  i.  8. 
Whom,  having  not  seen,  ye  love. 

OUR  love  is  attracted  by  the  excellent  qua 
lities  of  the  person  who  is  the  object  of  it, 
and  the  favours  which  he  has  conferred  upon 
us.  Esteem  is  due  to  excellent  qualities; 
gratitude  is  excited  by  favours  conferred. 
The  conjunction  of  both  comprises  every 
motive  and  incitement  to  love.  Now,  the 
presence  of  a  person  is  not  necessary,  either 
to  make  u's  acquainted  with  the  excellent 
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properties  which  he  possesses,  or  to  make  us 
feel  the  influence  of  his  goodness.  We  may 
have  such  full  proof  of  the  merit  of  one 
whom  we  have  never  seen,  as  to  constrain 
the  highest  esteem  and  admiration  of  his  cha 
racter  ;  and  we  may  have  such  experience  of 
his  kindness  and  liberality,  as  to  deserve  the 
warmest  and  most  sincere  gratitude.  To 
this  last  species  of  love,  that  which  attaches 
to  a  benefactor,  I  am  now  to  call  your  atten 
tion.  The  nature  and  properties  of  this  af 
fection,  as  exercised  towards  Jesus  Christ  the 
most  generous  benefactor  of  mankind,  will  be 
best  explained,  by  attending  to  our  own  ex 
perience  ;  and  marking  the  operation  and  ef 
fects  of  gratitude,  when  it  has  for  its  object 
any  of  our  fellow-creatures. 

I.  Gratitude  naturally  begets  an  affectionate 
attachment  to  its  object.  When  any  person 
confers  an  obligation  upon  us,  we  are  sud 
denly  prepossessed  in  his  favour ;  and  with 
out  farther  recommendation  of  his  personal 
worth,  we  are  disposed  to  think  well  of  him, 
and  to  love  him.  This  feeling  operates  pre 
cisely  in  the  same  way  with  natural  affectiont 
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The  taking  a  warm  concern  in  the  promotion 
of  our  happiness,  like  paternal  love,  lays  us 
under  a  kind  of  filial  obligations  to  our  bene 
factor.     We  wish  for  his  prosperity  without 
any  mixture  of  that  emulation,  which  often 
takes  place  between  friends  more  on  a  level ; 
and  we  are  offended,  when  his  character  is 
traduced,  in  the  same  manner  as  we  would 
be,  if  the  honour  of  one  of  our  own  family- 
was  impeached.     The  misfortunes  of  a  bene 
factor  afflict  our  hearts,  like  those  which  be- 
fal  a  parent,  or  near  relation.     A  sense  of 
gratitude  is  farther  strengthened  by  the  parti 
cular  circumstances,   belonging  to  either  of 
the  parties, — to  him  who  bestows,  or  to  him 
who  receives  the  favour.     The  intrinsic  va 
lue  of  the  favour;  its  suitableness  to  the  per 
son  who  receives  it ;  the  exalt  ed  station  of 
our  benefactor;  his  interposing  beyond  our 
expectation ;    and    by  submitting    to    great 
labour  and    danger, — are  all  circumstances, 
any  one  of  which  augments  the  strength  of 
the  feeling  now  described,  and  when  com 
bined,  give  it  the  utmost  force. 

From  these  observations  we  infer,  the  pro- 
K  k 
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priety  of  our  being  moved  with  the  like  sen 
sations,  if  we  believe  what  the  Scriptures  re 
veal  concerning  the  obligations  which  we  owe 
to  Jesus  Christ.  Has  he  loved  us  ?  Has  he 
given  us  the  most  substantial  proofs  of  his 
love,  by  reconciling  us  to  God  ?  And  how 
has  he  done  this  ?  By  abasing  himself,  and 
submitting  to  a  state  of  suffering.  And  who 
is  it  that  has  done  all  this  ?  Not  one  of  our 
own  species  or  order;  not  one  of  the  angels, 
exalted  abcre  us;  but  one  who  is  far  above 
angels,  The  only  begotten  SonofGod^  the  bright 
ness  of  bis  Father  s  glory.  Are  these  things 
believed  ?  It  is  not  consistent  with  the  frame 
of  our  nature,  to  reflect  upon  them  with  in 
difference.  I  would  be  far  from  giving  any 
countenance  to  that  enthusiasm,  which  in 
flames  affection  without  enlightening  or  ele 
vating  the  mind,  and  evaporates  in  unprofi 
table  rapture.  But  from  the  native  propensi 
ties  of  the  heart,  and  the  testimony  of  our 
own  experience  in  similar  instances,  I  con 
tend,  that  the  man,  who  entertains  a  true 
sense  of  the  benefits  of  the  gospel,  will  natu 
rally  be  affected  with  fervent  emotions  of  love 
Awards  the  Author  of  them.  It  is  admitted, 
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that  the  strength  of  affection  depends,  in  no 
small  degree,  on  original  temper;  and  we  may 
occasionally  meet  with  the  appearance  of  fer 
vour,  where  the  principle  is  less  sincere,  or 
altogether  wanting.  But  does  it  follow,  that 
no  degree  of  such  feeling  is  natural  to  us,  ap 
proved  of  by  reason,  and  therefore  befitting 
and  laudable  ?  We  may  just  as  well  deny  the 
existence  and  the  merit  of  social  affections, 
because  we  have  sometimes  seen  persons  sud 
denly  agitated  with  pathetic  emotions  on  the 
recital  of  a  mournful  tale,  who  never  were 
detected  in  the  performance  of  a  generous 
action. 

The  practical  use  of  what  has  been  said  is, 
that  we  ought  not  only  to  guard  against  an 
error  too  prevalent  in  our  own  times,  namely, 
the  excluding  the  affections  altogether  from 
religion,  and  imputing  the  signs  of  them  in 
others  to  the  impulse  of  a  heated  imagination ; 
but  that  we  ought  to  cherish  their  influence 
as  a  becoming  expression  of  our  love  to  Jesus 
Christ,  and  a  pleasing  symptom  of  our  since 
rity,  when  we  make  a  public  profession  of  it. 
Are  not  these  observations  consonant  to  our 
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own  experience  and  feelings  ?  Suppose  that  I 
should  confer  a  similar  favour  upon  two  dif 
ferent  persons.  The  favour  I  shall  suppose 
to  be  of  uncommon  magnitude,  and  beyond 
what  was  expected  from  me.  One  of  them 
receives  it  with  expressions  of  thankfulness, 
but  is  cool  and  unmoved.  The  other,  quite 
overcome  with  a  sense  of  my  kindness,  re 
mains  silen",  but  every  feature,  with  energy 
to  which  language  is  unequal,  proclaims  the 
love  and  kind  wishes  which  fill  his  heart. 
Would  not  every  man  consider  the  latter,  not 
only  as  the  most  grateful  and  deserving,  but 
would  not  he  interpret  his  behaviour,  without 
respect  to  its  consequences,  as  a  pleasing  re 
quital  for  the  favour  he  had  bestowed  ?  Who 
would  not,  in  the  case  of  any  competition  for 
his  patronage,  prefer  the  candidate,  whose 
prompt  and  amiable  sensibility  outruns  those 
tardy,  formal  attentions,  which  are  prescribed 
by  a  cold  sense  of  propriety?  Upon  the 
whole,  we  conclude,  that  affectionate  emo^ 
tions  ought  to  enter  into  our  love  to  Jesus 
Christ,  whether  we  consider  the  manner  in 
which  gratitude  usually  operates  on  our  owa 
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hearts,  or  the  construction  we  put  upon  these 
emotions,  when  we  observe  them  in  others. 

II.  It  is  a  natural  effect  of  gratitude  to  keep 
the  object  of  it  much  in  our  thoughts.  This 
effect  is,  in  some  degree,  common  to  all  the 
emotions  of  the  human  mind,  whether  they  be 
of  a  virtuous  or  vicious  tendency,  whether 
they  be  pleasant  or  disagreeable.  Whatever 
rouses  or  agitates  the  mind,  naturally  fixes  a 
deep  impression,  and  frequently  recurs  to  the 
memory.  But  farther,  gratitude  is  a  pleasant 
sensation,  and  will  be  studiously  indulged.  The 
very  contemplation  of  good,  either  enjoyed 
or  expected,  yields  exquisite  pleasure ;  often 
occupies  the  mind,  and  involves  the  remem 
brance  of  the  benefactor  by  whose  hands  it 
has  been  conveyed.  Hence,  it  follows,  that, 
if  the  privileges  and  benefits  of  the  gospel 
interest  our  affections,  if  the  meditation  of 
them  be  sweet,  Jesus  Christ,  the  Author  of 
them,  will  every  day  be  remembered  with 
delight. 

In  conformity  to  these  sentiments,  and  as 
if  it  had  been  for  the  purpose  of  entailing  en- 
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joyment,  monuments  have  been  erected,  and 
festivals  appointed,  to  perpetuate  the  fame  of 
public  benefactors ;  to  awaken  in  the  hearts 
of  grateful  posterity  the  recollection  of  those 
generous  deeds,  which  run  back  into  periods 
beyond  the  testimony  of  their  own  experience 
and  memory.  Graciously  attentive  to  our 
frame,  Jesus  Christ  has  ordained  external 
symbols,  to  impress  upon  our  hearts  a  more 
lively  remembrance  of  his  sufferings  and 
love.  But  let  us  not  imagine  that  we  acquit 
ourselves  of  the  love  we  owe  to  Jesus,  be 
cause  he  is  the  subject  of  our  meditations, 
and  we  feel  our  hearts  overflowing  with  joy 
and  praise,  when  we  attend  upon  the  ordi 
nances  which  he  has  appointed,  and  hear  of 
the  greatness  of  his  mercy.  Our  regular  at 
tendance  upon  church,  and  embracing  every 
returning  opportunity  of  remembering  the 
death  of  Christ,  ought  to  be  nothing  more 
than  a  public  and  solemn  declaration  of  those 
sentiments,  which  habitually  possess  our 
hearts. 

l*et  us  anxiously  examine  ourselves  on  this 
point.     Do  our  secret  thoughts  and 
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tions  often  dwell  upon  the  love  of  Jesus? 
Do  our  hearts  burn  within  us ^  when  we  con 
template  his  doctrine,  his  character,  his  as 
tonishing  humility  and  benevolence?  Do  we 
look  forward  with  transport,  to  that  period, 
when  faith  and  hope  shall  be  absorbed  in 
sight  and  enjoyment,  when  we  shall  dwell 
with  Jesus ;  "  be  made  like  him,  and  see  him 
as  he  is  r 

III.  Another  effect  of  gratitude  is,  to  pro 
ceed  to  outward  expressions  of  those  thank 
ful  sentiments  which  inspire  our  hearts. 
Although  words  are  subsequent  to  thoughts, 
and  valuable  only,  as  a  fair  transcript  of 
them,  yet  in  the  case  of  violent  agitation,  we 
feel  a  strong  propensity  to  utterance.  When 
we  either  love  or  hate,  or  grieve  or  rejoice,  in 
an  intense  degree,  we  are  sensibly  gratified  by 
the  verbal  expression  of  these  affections.  Our 
gratitude  to  Jesus,  if  sincere,  ought  not  to 
remain  locked  up  in  our  own  breast,  but 
ought  to  be  displayed  by  outward  and  visible 
signs.  "  I  will  speak  of  the  glorious  honour 
of  thy  majesty,  and  of  thy  wondrous  works. 
My  mouth  shall  speak  the  praise  of  the 
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Lord :  and  let  all  flesh  bless  his  holy  name 
for  ever  and  ever." 


But  we  may  farther  deduce  the  importance 
of  external  or  verbal  signs  of  affection,  from 
their  effects,  as  well  as  from  the  causes  which 
produce  them.  Although  words  are  subse 
quent  to  sentiments,  they  contribute  to  the 
improvement  of  sentiments,  and  confer  on 
them  arrangement  and  precision,  which 
could  not  have  been  attained  by  the  silent 
efforts  of  the  contemplative  mind.  Words 
not  only  flow  from  the  affections,  but  re-act 
upon  them,  and  add  to  their  vivacity  and 
strength.  From  this  connexion  we  perceive 
the  utility  of  reducing  devotional  addresses 
into  forms,  or  clothing  the  ideas,  which  enter 
into  prayer  and  praise,  with  such  words 
and  phrases,  as  render  them  more  perspicuous 
and  impressive.  I  shall  only  add,  that,  if 
bur  benefactor  has  been  pleased  to  specify 
certain,  external  forms,  or  devotional  offices, 
as  suitable  and  acceptable  testimonies  of  gra 
titude,  the  observance  of  them,  must  be  in- 
dispensibly  requisite,  not  only  because  it  is  a 
natural  expression  of  the  inward  disposition, 
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but  because  a  compliance  with  the  request  of 
our  benefactor,  whatever  it  be,  is  a  test  of 
our  attachment  to  his  pet-son,  and  of  our  re 
spect  to  his  authority.  Hence  the  strong 
obligation  upon  all  who  profess  to  love  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  faithfully  to  attend  the 
ordinances  of  his  appointment,  and  especially, 
in  obedience  to  his  dying  command,  to  join 
in  communion  with  their  brethren,  to  cele 
brate  the  remembrance  of  his  death. 

IV.  Gratitude  naturally  disposes  us  to  do 
every  thing  in  our  power  agreeable  to  our 
benefactor,  or  that  tends  to  promote  his  in 
terest.  By  the  man,  whose  heart  is  pene 
trated  with  a  sense  of  the  kindness  any  one 
has  shown  him^  nothing  is  more  ardently 
wished  for  than  an  opportunity  of  rendering 
a  requital.  On  this  account,  lote  to  Jesus 
becomes  the  most  vigorous  incentive  to  holi 
ness,  because  it  is  the  requital  which  he  him* 
self  hath  exacted  ;  and  the  touchstone,  by 
which  we  are  to  verify  all  the  other  marks 
of  gratitude  to  which  we  lay  claim.  In  this 
view,  the  gospel  gives  a  force,  to  moral  obli 
gation,  peculiar  and  appropriate  $  and  such  a? 

Ll 
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no  other  religion,  nor  any  system  of  philoso 
phy  ever  pretended  to  rival.     It  draws  us 
with  the  cords  of  love.     It  enforces  the  prac 
tice  of  virtue,  not  only  because  it  is  our  duty, 
and  conducive  to  our  own  interest,  and  to  the 
happiness  of  mankind,  but,  because,  indepen 
dent  of  these  considerations,  it  is  the  com 
mand  of  our  benefactor,  whom,  by  the  irre 
sistible  but  pleasing  constraint  of  gratitude, 
we  are  bound  to  obey. »   "  The  grace  of  God, 
that  bringeth  salvation,  hath  appeared  unto 
all  men,  teaching  us,  that,  denying  ungodli 
ness  and  wordly  lusts,  we  should  live  soberly, 
righteously,  and  godly  in  this  present  world." 
As  temperance,  righteousness,  and  piety,  are 
the  necessary  fruits  of  love  to  Christ,  it  is 
evident,  that  none  of  the  other  expressions  of 
it,  above  specified,  can  have  any  value  when 
separated  from  them.     Should  we  profess  the 
warmest  affection  to  a  man  who  had  obliged 
us,  and  yet  neglect  the  requital  which  he 
has  demanded,  or  should  we  wilfully  do  such 
things  as  we  know  to  be  offensive  to  him, 
could  we  impose  upon  ourselves  so  far  as  to 
expect  credit  for  the  sincerity  of  our  profes 
sion  ?    Would  not  the  baseness  and  disinge* 
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nuity  of  this  profession  be  aggravated  by 
such  conduct  as  was  not  only  displeasing  to 
our  benefactor,  but  hurtful  to  his  personal  in 
terest  ?  The  comparison  may  be  aptly  trans 
ferred  to  the  subject  under  illustration. 
Jesus  Christ  has  established  a  kingdom  of 
righteousness  and  holiness,  in  opposition  to 
that  of  sin  or  Satan.  This  was  the  very  pur 
pose  of  his  coming  down  from  heaven,  and  en 
during  all  that  contempt  and  suffering,  which 
we  solemnly  commemorate  upon  this  occa 
sion.  For  "  he  was  manifested  in  the  flesh 
to  destroy  the  works  of  the  devil :  to  purify- 
to  himself  a  peculiar  people,  zealous  of  good 
works."  To  pretend  to  love  Jesus  Christ 
while  we  love  our  sins  and  hold  them  fast, 
is  not  less  absurd  than  it  would  be  for  a 
man  to  avow  allegiance  to  his  prince,  while 
leagued  with  those  rebellious  subjects  who 
have  conspired  against  his  person  and  govern 
ment.  We  ought,  therefore,  in  the  prospect 
of  renewing  our  engagements  to  Jesus,  to 
examine  ourselves,  with  a  jealous  scrutiny, 
upon  this  precise  article.  Do  we  abhor  sin, 
because  it  is  displeasing  to  him,  and  hurtful 
to  the  interest  of  his  kingdom  ?  Do  we  love 
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righteousness,  and  resolve  to  practise  it,  be 
cause  required  by  him,  to  all  whose  com 
mandments  we  are  bound  to  yield  the  most 
ready    obedience?      When    overtaken   in   a 
fault,  are  we  affected  with  sorrow,  not  only 
from  the  fear  of  danger,  but  from  the  con 
sciousness  of  ingratitude  ?     Do  we,  under  the 
conviction  of  guilt,  feel  that  kind  of  anguish, 
which  wrings  the  heart  of  a  man  of  honour 
and  sensibility,  when  surprised,  by  sudden 
and  violent  temptation,  into  the  commission, 
of  any  action,  injurious  to  the  person  who 
has  loaded  him  with  favours  ?    Let  me  far 
ther  beseech  you  to  particularise  the  examina 
tion  which   I  now  recommend,  and  to  bring 
it  home  to  yourselves.     What  is  the  sin  that 
most  easily  besets  you  ?     What  is  that  pro 
pensity,  which,  at  any  time,  has  made  you 
struggle   with    conscience    and    remonstrate 
against  its  admonitions;  that  made  you  exert 
all  the  artifice  of  sophistry  to  suppress  the^n  ; 
that  made  you  resort  to  amusement,  to  busi 
ness,  to  the  counsel  of  the  ungodly,  in  order 
to  ward  off  the  reproach  of  your  own  heart  ? 
Say,  is  it  intemperance,  covetousness,  fraud, 
envy,  hatred  ?     Were  I  to  assure  you,  that 
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natural  causes  might  cease  to  produce  their 
known  and  established  effects ;  that  you  might 
without  danger  plunge  into  the  overwhelm 
ing  torrent,  or  rush  into  the  devouring  flames, 
I  should  not  be  guilty  of  a  greater  insult  to 
your  understanding,  or  a  more  violent  outrage- 
against  all  that  is  true  and  sacred,  than  if  I 
were  to  tell  vou,  that  you  are  the  friends  of 
Christ,  that  you  are  grateful  to  him,  that  you 
can  be  partakers  of  the  redemption  which  he 
has  purchased,  while  you,  knowingly,  wil 
fully,  and  habitually,  live  in  the  breach  of 
any  of  his  commandments. 

V.  Gratitude  naturally  leads  us  to  glory  in 
our  connexion  with  our  benefactors.  When 
we  have  received  favours  from  persons  of 
distinguished  rank,  vanity  concurs,  with  a 
sense  of  duty,  to  induce  us  to  celebrate  their 
kindness.  Besides  the  intrinsic  value  of  the 
favour,  we  think  ourselves  honoured  by  the 
notice  of  our  superiors.  When  benefactors 
are  great  and  prosperous,  gratitude  is  an  easy 
•duty,  but  the  motive,  from  which  it  flows, 
more  ambiguous.  Adversity  and  misfortunes 
furnish  an  unequivocal  criterion  for  distin- 
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guishing  between  die  true  and  the  false 
friend.  The  false  friend,  the  ungrateful  man, 
forsakes  his  unfortunate  benefactor,  and  con 
signs  to  oblivion  the  favours  which  he  has 
received.  He  undervalues  them,  misinter 
prets  the  mot  ves  from  which  they  arise. 
Exertions  of  pure  benevolence  are  ascribed  to 
self-interest,  to  vanity,  to  any  thing,  that  may 
absolve  him  from  the  debt  of  gratitude.  If 
he  meets  his  benefactor  in  the  way,  he  turns 
to  the  other  side.  The  true  friend,  the  grate 
ful  man,  clings,  with  sorrowful  affection,  to 
the  fallen  fortune  of  his  benefactor.  The 
shades  of  adversity,  which  have  alienated  the 
homage  of  undiscerning  and  faithless  friends, 
have  not  effaced  from  his  breast,  those  gene 
rous  deeds  which  shed  a  lustre  on  the  charac 
ter  of  his  benefactor  in  the  days  'when  the 
candle  of  the  Lcrd  shone  upon  him.  The  ar 
dour  of  his  attachment  is  inflamed,  and  his 
activity  stimulated  by  the  depression  of  his 
benefactor ;  and  every  sacrifice  of  conveni 
ence  or  interest,  which  grateful  sympathy  de 
mands,  affords  that  pleasing  evidence  of  his 
own  truth  and  honour,  which  is  excluded  by 
prosperous  benevolence. 
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But  how  are  these  observations  applicable 
to  the  subject  of  my  present  discourse?  Have 
not  the  days  of  persecution  ceased  ;  and  how 
can  our  love  to  Christ  be  tried  and  exercised, 
as  it  might  formerly  have  been,  by  inflexible 
fidelity,  and  disinterested  adherence  to  an  un 
fortunate  benefactor  ?  Jesus,  a  man  of  sor 
rows  while  he  tabernacled  on  earth,  is  now 
exalted  to  the  right  hand  of  the  throne  of 
God.  Our  gratitude  cannot  add  to  his  glory, 
nor  can  our  ingratitude  detract  from  it.  But 
his  church,  or  kingdom  on  earth,  like  the 
kingdoms  of  this  world,  is  not  exempted 
from  the  vicissitudes  of  prosperous  and  ad 
verse  fates.  In  different  ages  and  situations, 
the  name  and  the  cause  of  Christ  may  be  fa 
shionable  and  honoured,  or  obsolete  and  de 
spised.  What  is  the  case  in  our  own  times  ? 
Look  around  you.  How  many  alarming 
symptoms  of  the  declining  credit  and  influ 
ence  of  the  Christian  religion,  are  exhibited 
in  the  age  aad  country  in  which  we  live? 
The  increasing  progress  of  scepticism,  the 
petulance  of  vulgar  infidelity,  and  the  luke~ 
warmness  of  its  professed  friends,  the  fre 
quent  omission  of  religion,  as  a  branch  of 
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education,  or  the  little  stress  laid  upon  it,  the 
desertion  of  its  ordinances,  not  only  by  many 
persons  of  rank,  but  by  a  multitude  in  the 
lower  walks  of  life,  the  irregular  attendance 
of  others,  who  still  bear  the  Christian  profes 
sion,  and  the  frivolous  pretences  on  which  they 
absent  themselves  from  public  worship,  the 
neglect  of  the  dying  command  of  Christ  to 
remember  his  death,  are  all  palpable  facts, 
which  demonstrate  the  sinking  credit,  and 
impaired  influence  of  the  Christian  faith. 
By  such  a  crisis,  the  fortitude,  the  fidelity, 
and  the  gratitude,  of  the  friends  of  Jesus,  are 
put  to  the  test.  We  are  called  upon,  by  every 
motive  that  can  operate  on  our  reason,  and 
the  best  affections  of  the  heart,  to  resist  the 
torrent  of  abounding  iniquity,  and  to  proclaim 
our  attachment  to  him.  The  firm  founda 
tions  of  his  kingdom  cannot  be  shaken,  nor 
his  glory  tarnished,  by  the  multitude,  or  rank 
of  unbelievers.  But  our  testimony  is  not  only 
essential  to  our  own  peace,  but  may,  under 
Providence,  contribute  to  revive  and  invigo 
rate  that  cause,  on  which  the  highest  interests 
of  mankind  depend.  We  shall  be  workers 
together  with  that  Being,  who  is  infinitely 
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benevolent,  and  who  would  that  all  men 
should  be  saved,  and  come  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  truth. 

To  make  a  public  declaration  of  our  faith 
and  attachment  to  Jesus,  is  a  principal  end  of 
the  ordinance  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  Do  this 
in  remembrance  of  me.  The  commemoration 
of  his  death  is  excellently  calculated  to  remind 
us  of  the  most  interesting  event  in  his  history; 
to  maintain  a  permanent  and  established  testi 
mony  of  its  truth ;  to  challenge  the  investiga 
tion  of  an  unbelieving  world ;  to  fortify  and 
confirm  the  faith  of  his  friends ;  and  to  foster 
all  those  devout  and  holy  affections,  which 
are  necessary  to  qualify  us  for  the  enjoyment 
of  that  exalted  felicity,  which  Jesus  has  gone 
to  prepare  for  his  followers. 

M  m 
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JOB  xxvii.  5,  <5. 

God  forbid  that  I  should  justify  you  :  till  I  die, 
I  will  not  remove  my  integrity  from  me.  My 
righteousness  I  hold  fast,  and  will  not  let  it 
go:  my  heart  shall  not  reproach  me  so  long  as 
I  live. 


much  is  happiness  in  our  own  power, 
that  what  essentially  contributes  either  to  pro 
mote  or  disturb  it,  depends  upon  our  own 
choice  and  conduct.  We  cannot  command 
the  smiles  of  fortune,  or  the  friendship  of 
men.  But  in  defiance  of  every  external 
event,  we  may  "  hold  fast  our  integrity,  and 
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not  let  it  go  so  long  as  we  live.v  Wise, 
therefore,  and  worthy  of  our  imitation,  is  the 
resolution  of  Job,  who,  in  the  depth  of  his  af 
fliction,  persevered  to  retain  his  integrity,  and 
ward  off  the  most  insupportable  of  all  calami 
ties,  the  reproach  of  a  dishonest  heart.  To 
explain  and  recommend  this  excellent  dispo 
sition,  I  shall  now  briefly  illustrate  its  influ 
ence  upon  taste,  sentiments,  and  conduct;  and 
the  happy  effects  which  result  from  it. 

First,  In  opposition  to  prejudice  and  bigotry, 
it  implies  a  prevailing  affection  for  truth; 
secondly,  In  opposition  to  show  and  affecta 
tion,  it  consists  in  adhering  to  nature  and  sim 
plicity  ;  thirdly,  Abhorring  selfish,  interested 
views,  it  delights  in  justice  and  fair  dealing; 
fourthly,  Averse  from  hypocrisy  and  reserve, 
sincerity  and  openness  are  inseparable  from 
integrity. 

I.  In  opposition  to  prejudice  and  bigotry, 
it  implies  a  prevailing  love  of  truth. 

To  rise  entirely  above  the  influence  of  pre~ 
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judice  is  not  allotted  to  human  nature,  in  our 
present  state  of  ignorance  and  imperfection. 
The  original  structure  of  the  mind,  different 
modes  of  education,  the  authority  and  influr 
cnce  of  the  persons  with  whom  we  have  as 
sociated  in  early  life,  stamp  indelible  impres 
sions  upon  character.  Integrity,  therefore, 
cannot  secure  the  mind  entirely  from  preju 
dices,  but  it  will  diminish  their  number  and 
force,  and  dispose  the  man,  who  is  under  its 
influence,  to  renounce  them  when  they  are 
discovered.  An  upright  heart  does  not  ne 
cessarily  imply  a  superior  measure  of  pene 
tration  and  discernment,  and  therefore  may 
be  innocently  betrayed  into  error,  but  it  is 
constantly  inspired  with  a  preferring  esteem 
of  truth,  bent  upon  the  search  of  it,  and  re 
joices  to  embrace  it  when  made  known.  No 
attachment  to  party  or  to  interest,  can  pos 
sibly  detain  the  honest  mind  from  going  over 
to  that  side,  to  which  it  is  attracted  by  the 
alluring  lustre  of  truth.  It  redounds  to  the 
credit  of  a  man's  understanding,  to  have  made 
choice  of  sound  principles  upon  first  delibera 
tion.  But  it  is  no  less  an  evidence  of  a 
manly  and  independent  mind,  to  relinquish 
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the  opinions  it  has  already  espoused,  when 
they  stand  in  opposition  to  the  unchangeable 
laws  of  truth  and  righteousness. 

II.  In  opposition  to  show  and  affectation, 
integrity  consists  in  adhering  to  nature  and 
simplicity. 

The  manners  of  every  individual  must,  in 
some  degree,  be  formed  upon  the  examples 
and  fashions  of  the  surrounding  multitude. 
The  character,  which  I  am  now  describing, 
may  deviate  from  what,  in  the  strictest  sense, 
is  called  natural  behaviour;  and  assimilate 
to  the  prevailing  customs  and  manners  of  the 
times.  But  this  much  may  be  truly  as 
serted,  a  man  of  integrity  will  not  be  the  first 
to  invent  or  imitate  any  custom  that  departs 
from  simplicity  and  nature,  and  consists  only 
in  ceremony  and  false  refinement.  His  ex 
pressions  of  esteem  and  affection  will  not  be 
so  flattering  and  ardent,  as  are  often  met  with 
in  the  fashionable  circles  of  society,  but  they 
are  always  genuine,  and  may  be  interpreted 
to  the  utmost  stretch  of  what  they  can  be  un 
derstood  to  imply.  He  may  perhaps  appear 
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deficient  in  attention  and  courtesy  towards 
his  friends  in  his  ordinary  intercourse,  and  in 
the  common  affairs  of  life,  but  he  will  never 
disappoint  them  in  activity  and  zeal,  when  he 
has  a  fair  opportunity  of  promoting  their  in 
terest.      Agreeably   to  this   predilection    for 
simplicity,  his  religion  will  have  nothing  of 
affectation,  but  will  be  sincere  and  substantial. 
He  does  not  assume  the  profession  of  it  with 
a  view  to  any  selfish  end.     He  is  but  little 
solicitous  about  the  praise  of  men.     His  at 
tention  is  principally  directed  to  the  culture 
of  inward  piety  and  goodness.     He  knows 
that  mercy  is  better  than  sacrifice,  and,  in 
every  act  of  competition,  he  will  prefer  the 
practical  duties  of  religion,  which  are  profit 
able  to  man,  and  therefore  most  acceptable  to 
God.     Outward  symptoms  undoubtedly  at 
tend  sincere  piety,  and  these  you  may  expect 
to  find,  but  they  are  such   as  at  once  flow 
from  the  heart,  and  are  not  premeditated  and 
artificial.     He  will  set  about  the  performance 
of  every  duty,  not  with  studied  concealment, 
but  without  noise  and  ostentation,  on  purpose 
to  attract  the  notice  and  recompence  of  meu. 
He  will  be  as  well  pleased  to  bestow  his 
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charity  in  secret,  and  when  no  eye  is  a  wit 
ness  of  it,  as  if  a  multitude  stood  by  to  trum 
pet  his  applause.  And,  in  this  respect,  his 
temper  coincides  with  the  admonitions  of  his 
Divine  Master.  "  Take  heed  that  ye  do  not 
your  alms  before  men  to  be  seen  of  them : 
otherwise  ye  have  no  reward  of  your  Father 
which  is  in  heaven.  Therefore,  when  thou 
doest  thine  alms,  do  not  sound  a  trumpet  be 
fore  thee,  as  the  hypocrites  do  in  the  syna 
gogues  and  in  the  streets,  that  they  may  have 
glory  of  men.  Verily,  I  say  unto  you,  they 
have  their  reward.  But  when  thou  doest 
alms,  let  not  thy  left  hand  know  what  thy 
light  hand  doeth." 

III.  Integrity  implies  a  love  of  justice,  in 
opposition  to  fraud  and  dishonest  dealing.  It 
has  been  common  to  inculcate  the  practice  of 
honesty  as  most  conducive  to  temporal  in 
terest.  And  this  consideration  ought  not  to  be 
overlooked,  because  it  may  be  effectual  to  re 
strain  the  propensities  of  dishonourable  minds, 
incapable  of  forming  any  notion  of  more 
elevated  principle.  But  the  character,  which 
I  am  now  describing,  is  superior  to  the  in- 
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fluence  of  mercenary,  grovelling  motives.  It 
is  not  emolument,  but  a  delight  in  upright 
ness  congenial  with  the  soul,  that  renders  it 
impossible  for  an  upright  mind  ever  to 
swerve  from  the  strictest  adherence  to  justice 
and  fair  conduct.  The  predominant  passions 
of  unprincipled  men  are  not,  with  more  keen 
and  deep  rooted  aversion,  pointed  against 
those  objects  which  obstruct  their  gratifica 
tion,  than  the  innate,  irreversible  disposition 
of  his  soul  is  bent  against  falsehood  and  dis 
honesty.  Danger  is  alarming  to  timid,  das 
tardly  minds.  The  disappointment  of  pre 
ferment,  or  the  neglect  of  the  world,  is  morti 
fying  to  the  proud,  ambitious  spirit ;  but  yet 
more  formidable,  more  hideous  and  detestable 
is  the  very  idea  of  injustice  or  fraud  to  the 
man  who  is  resolved  to  hold  fast  his  inte 
grity.  A  world  were  no  compensation  for 
the  loss  of  it.  To  let  go  his  integrity  were 
such  a  degradation  of  soul  as  would  render 
his  existence  insupportable ;  without  integrity 
he  would  wish  that  he  might  cease  to  be. 
Hence  you  need  have  no  check  upon  the 
conduct  of  such  a  man.  He  cannot  take  the 
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advantage  of  your  absence  or  ignorance.    He 
is  equally  faithful  in  every  trust  committed  to 
him,  though  he  runs  no  risk  of  being  called 
to  account  before  any  human  tribunal,  and 
when  it  were  easy  to  elude  the  detection  of 
the  most  suspicious  and  vigilant  inspector. 
With  the  same  assiduity,  and  pains,  and  ala 
crity,  with  which  other  men  labour  in  their 
several  employments  and  professions  to  ob 
tain  the  rewards  of  wealth  and  renown,  he 
exerts  himself  merely  to  discharge  his  duty, 
and    maintain   fidelity  and   honour.      Laws 
were  never  made  for  such  a  man.     Laws  are 
the  wise  restraints,  which  the  policy  of  soci 
ety  has  adopted  to  control  the  more  atrocious 
effects  of  iniquitous  propensities.     But  the 
man  of  deep-rooted  integrity,  by  the  irresist 
ible  and  pleasing  impulse  of  his  heart,  is  at 
all  times  preserved  from  the  most  distant  ap 
proach  to  fraud  and  dishonesty. 

.'  '•        '       r   ,    i^.          < 

IV.  In  opposition  to  disguise  and  hypo 
crisy,  the  character  under  review,  is  open, 
bold,  and  pleased  to  be  seen  in  its  true  colours. 
The  consciousness  of  personal  guilt  engen 
ders  a  suspicion  of  others,  and  makes  the 
N  n 
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men,  who  are  tainted  with  it,  study  the  un 
natural  accomplishments  of  concealment  and 
dissimulation.     If  when  they  look  into  their 
own  breasts,  they  find  such  occasion  of  disgust 
and  horror,  how  would  the  impartial  world 
judge  and  think  of  them,  were  they  to  exhi 
bit  the  naked  picture  of  their  thoughts  and 
designs  ?     If  they  are  themselves  so  ready  to 
censure  the  errors  and  infirmities  of  others, 
no  wonder  that  they  become  jealous  and  fear 
ful  of  exposing  to  the  world  the  deceitfulness 
and  evil  imaginations  of  their  own  hearts. 
The  man  who  has  no  designs  upon  others, 
no  schemes  of  which  he  need  be  ashamed, 
the  man  of  inflexible  integrity  has  nothing  to 
hide,  and  need  be  at  no  pains  to  elude  the 
most  rigid  scrutiny  of  mankind.     We  are  not 
required  by  the  strictest  laws  of  integrity,  to 
publish  those    errors   and  infirmities  which 
might  lay  us  open  to  censure,  without  any 
benefit  to  individuals  or  society.     But,  at  the 
same  time,  as  a  man  of  integrity  could  not  be 
so  treacherous  as  to  allow  another  to  lose  by 
his  frankness  and  confidence,  so  he  himself 
may  be  occasionally  unguarded,  and  too  ready 
to  give  his  confidence  to  selfish,  designing 
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men.  And  hence  it  may  happen,  that  both 
with  respect  to  reputation  and  preferment,  he 
may  be  less  successful  and  less  distinguished, 
than  those  who  are  inferior  to  him  in  talents  and 
merit.  Because  while  disingenuous  men  are  at 
pains  to  set  off  their  good  qualities  to  the  best 
advantage,  he  never  pretends  to  any  accom 
plishments  which  he  does  not  actually  possess, 
nor,  at  the  expence  of  truth,  does  he  hide  any 
circumstance  that  might  tend  to  sully  or 
counterbalance  them.  But  for  these  slighter 
inconveniences,  the  man  of  integrity  has  am 
ple  compensation  in  the  advantages  which 
flow  from  this  disposition. 

First,  Integrity  is  the  surest  road  to 
truth.  This  may  be  naturally  expected  from 
that  affection  for  truth,  which  constitutes  a 
prominent  feature  of  the  character  of  an  up 
right  man.  The  love  of  any  particular 
quality  or  accomplishment,  and  the  fond  de 
sire  of  acquiring  it,  are  auspicious  omens  of 
ultimate  success.  "  Blessed  are  they  which 
do  hunger  and  thirst  after  righteousness,  for 
they  shall  be  filled."  Indifference  and  dislike 
are  insurmountable  obstructions  to  all  nural 
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improvement.  Of  those  errors  which  mis 
lead  mankiT-d,  the  far  greater  part  arises  not 
so  much  from  unavoidable  weakness  and  ig 
norance,  as  from  a  slavish  subjection  to  pre 
judices  and  selfish  pursuits.  To  this  man 
Providence  has  not  been  sparing  in  the  mea- 
6ure  bf  capacity  and  judgment  with  which  it 
has  favoured  him,  but  the  pride  of  bis  soul 
will  not  allow  him  to  discard  any  system  or 
precedent  which  he  has  already  adopted,  and 
to  which  his  fathers  before  him  were  attached. 
This  man  was  just  about  to  have  discovered 
the  truth,  but  he  has  wilfully  shut  his  eyes 
against  it,  lest  it  should  thwart  those  gratifi 
cations  of  interest  and  ambition,  which  are 
the  idols  of  his  heart.  He  alone,  whose 
soul  is  inspired  with  a  love  of  truth,  on  ac 
count  of  its  native  charms  and  intrinsic  ex 
cellence,  will  be  successful  in  discovering  it 
as  far  as  capacity  and  means  of  information 
are  upon  his  side.  Thus  the  pure  in  heart 
have  the  promise  of  seeing  God.  "  Them 
that  are  meek  shall  he  guide  in  judgment, 
to  such  as  are  gentle,  shall  he  teach  bis 
way." 
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But  as  Almighty   God  has  promised  to 
vouchsafe  to  the  upright  man  more  full  dis 
coveries  of  his  will,  so  independent    upon 
any  extraordinary  communication,  there  is 
interwoven  into  his  soul,  a  disposition  conge 
nial  and  allied  to  the  divine  perfection  which 
enlarges  his  discernment  of  spiritual  things, 
and  establishes  a  constant  aftd  delightful  in 
tercourse  with  the  Father  of  lights.      The 
essence  and  perfections  of  Deity  are  indeed 
exalted  above  the  reach  of  human  conception. 
It  is  chiefly  in  the  works  of  creation,  that  we 
are  enabled  to  trace  those  signatures  of  power, 
wisdom,    and  goodness,  which   elevate  our 
thoughts  to  the  cause  from  which  they  origi 
nally  sprang.     But  prejudices  and  evil  dis 
positions,    like   clouds    which    darken    the 
horizon,  blunt  the  eye  of  the  understanding, 
and  mar  our  discernment  of  those  astonish 
ing  works  which  proclaim  the  glory  of  their 
Author.     Now  a  man  of  integrity  not  only 
looks    up  through  a  clear  medium  to  the 
bright  rays  of  the  Divinity,  but  also  in  his 
own  nature  and  temper,  he  perceives  genuine, 
though  faint  and  imperfect  lineaments  of  the 
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image  of  God.  This  was  the  very  temper 
which  our  Divine  Master  required  in  order  to 
qualify  men  for  the  ready  acceptance  of  his 
religion,  and  those  whom  he  selected  as  the 
fittest  instruments  to  spread  it  in  the  world, 
were  distinguished  by  no  other  accomplish 
ment  but  an  honest  and  fair  mind.  Such 
are  the  men  who,  in  every  successive  age, 
embrace  the  gospel  with  the  greatest  for 
wardness  and  joy,  and  find  it,  from  their 
own  experience,  to  be  the  richest  source  of 
improvement  and  felicity.  Men  of  proud 
imaginations  may  take  offence  at  the  mean 
condition  of  the  Saviour,  and  that  self-denial 
which  he  made  an  indispensable  law  of  his 
religion.  Unfair  minds  may  perplex  the 
clearest  facts,  and  flatter  the  vanity  of  their 
hearts,  with  devising  endless  cavils  at  the 
truth,  as  it  is  in  Jesus.  But,  with  an  honest 
heart,  the  intrinsic  excellence  of  the  gospel, 
and  the  sublime  model  of  integrity  recom 
mended  and  exemplified  by  its  Author,  bear 
down  every  slighter  objection,  and  fix  the 
mind  in  the  steady  and  delightful  conviction 
of  its  celestial  origin.  Thus,  like  good  seed 
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in  a  rich  soil,  the  Christian  faith,  planted  in 
an  honest  heart,  brings  forth  a  plentiful  har 
vest  of  virtue  and  happiness. 

II.  And  this  naturally  invites  me  to  ob 
serve,  that  the  disposition  of  integrity  has  a 
powerful  influence  in  nourishing  and  con 
firming  all  the  graces  of  the  Christian  charac 
ter.  It  purifies  the  heart  from  the  several 
prejudices  and  propensities,  which  either  op 
pose  particular  virtues,  or  render  the  mind 
feeble,  and  easily  susceptible  of  surrounding 
temptations.  The  love  of  truth,  an  essential 
property  of  this  character,  fortifies  the  under 
standing  against  that  scepticism  and  licen 
tiousness  which  have  a  tendency  to  sap  the 
strongest  bulwarks  of  virtue  and  order.  Sin 
cerity,  and  uprightness  of  conduct,  are  the 
best  security  for  the  performance  of  every  so 
cial  duty.  They  operate  as  a  powerful  check 
upon  those  guilty  appetites,  which  so  often 
are  the  occasion  of  disgrace  and  sorrow  to  in 
dividuals  and  families.  When  a  man,  ena 
moured  of  integrity,  reflects  on  the  direful 
consequences  of  irregular  indulgences,  and 
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how  he  would  feel  if  they  were  brought  home 
to  himself  or  any  of  his  relations,  he  is  moved 
with  indignation  at  those  apologies  which 
have  been  made  to  extenuate  or  hide  their 
deformity  from  the  just  abhorrence  of  the 

world. 

*•  ** 

III.  The  virtue  of  integrity,  from  the  inter 
course  which  it  establishes  between  God  and 
the  soul,  and  its  moral  influence  extending  to 
every  branch  of  character,  does,  in  a  peculiar 
manner,  inspire  a  man  with  a  good  conscience 
and  an  unshaken  trust  in  the  protection  of 
heaven.  Hence,  within  his  own  bosom  the 
man  of  integrity  is  furnished  with  fortitude 
and  magnanimity,  which  no  pre-eminence 
in  external  rank  and  power  can  bestow,  and 
to  which  the  maxims  of  a  proud  philosophy 
have  in  vain  aspired.  He  is  above  the  power 
of  accident.  Malice  and  calumny  cannot  hurt 
him.  Power  and  tyranny  have  lost  their  ter 
rors.  The  revolutions  of  states,  and  the  con 
vulsions  of  nature,  cannot  appal  him,  or  shake 
the  impregnable  firmness  of  his  soul.  "  The 
righteous  is  bold  as  a  lion.  His  heart  is  £s- 
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tablished,  he  shall  not  be  afraid  of  evil  tidings^ 
his  heart  is  fixed  trusting  in  the  Lord.  He 
shall  dwell  on  high,  his  place  of  defence  shall 
be  the  munitions  of  rocks.  When  he  hears 
of  evil  tidings  he  shall  not  be  afraid.  Though 
the  mountains  were  carried  into  the  midst  of 
the  sea  he  shall  not  once  be  moved." 


SERMON  XV. 

PREACHED  ON  THE  ANNIVERSARY  OF  HIS 
ACCESSION,  25  OCTOBER,  1809. 


ECCL.  vzi.  10. 

Say  not  fhou,  what  is  the  cause  that  the  former 
days  were  better  than  these?  for  thou  dost  not 
enquire  ivist-ly  concerning  this. 

]L  HERE  are  few  questions  which  have  oc 
casioned  greater  diversity  of  opinions,  than 
those  which  relate  to  the  comparative  circum 
stances  and  characters  of  society,  in  different 
ages  and  countries. 

The  preliminary  facts  which  bear  upon 
these  questions,  being  various  and  complicated, 
require  acute  discernment  and  patient  invest!- 
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gation,  in  order  to  distinguish  and  arrange 
them,  and  to  ascertain,  with  precision  and  ac 
curacy,  in  which  scale  the  weight  of  evidence 
preponderates.  The  admonition  of  the  wise 
man  in  the  text  presupposes,  that  the  opinion 
of  many  on  this  subject  is  precipitate,  errone 
ous,  and  unwisely  partial  to  antiquity.  With 
out  presuming  to  decide  upon  this  controverted 
question  in  a  general  view,  I  shall  now  en 
deavour  to  awaken  a  sense  of  Divine  goodness 
in  your  hearts,  by  directing  your  attention  to 
the  advantages  and  blessings  which  distin 
guish  the  age  and  country  in  which  we  live. 
This  subject  is  particularly  suitable  to  the  no 
tice  and  celebration  of  a  day,  marked  by  a 
circumstance  which  has  rarely  occurred  in  the 
annals  of  any  nation.  This  day  our  vener 
able  sovereign  enters  into  the  fiftieth  year  of 
his  reign.  How  can  we,  in  any  way  more 
rational  and  profitable,  testify  our  gratitude 
to  heaven  for  his  prolonged  life,  than  by 
surveying  and  recognising  the  good  things 
which  we  have  enjoyed  under  his  benign  ad 
ministration  ?  However  much  the  opinions 
of  men  may  differ  concerning  the  state  of  re 
ligion  and  morals,  yet,  with  respect  to  the  ex* 
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ternal  prosperity  of  our  country,  no  person  of 
information  and  candour  will  presume  to  af 
firm,  that  "  the  former  days  were  better  than 
these." 

To  establish  this  fact,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
limit  the  comparison  to  the  age  immediately 
preceding  the  commencement  of  the  present 
reign,  nor  indeed  to  restrict  our  enquiry  to 
the  state  of  Britain  during  successive  ages. 
Let  the  research  be  extended  to  the  widest 
compass  of  historical  record,  is  it  possible  to 
produce  an  example  of  any  sera,  or  period, 
when  persons,  of  every  order  and  description, 
have  enjoyed  a  greater  portion  of  freedom 
and  security,  and  of  all  the  means  of  social, 
external  felicity,  than  the  members  of  the 
British  empire  have  enjoyed  under  the  aus 
pices  of  our  present  sovereign?  The  mildness 
and  wisdom  of  our  laws,  the  regular  and  im 
partial  administration  of  justice,  the  increase 
of  our  manufactures,  the  extension  of  our 
commerce,  the  improvements  in  agriculture, 
the  more  liberal  recompense  of  labour,  a  legal 
provision  for  the  poor,  the  flourishing  state  of 
arts  and  sciences,  and  the  successful  applies 
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tion  of  them  to  purposes  of  comfort  and  uti 
lity,  the  abounding  accommodations  of  life 
of  which  persons  in  every  rank  participate, 
are  all  vouchers  for  this  fact,  that  the  present 
prosperity  of  our  nation  exceeds  any  exam 
ple  in  former  times. 

I  am  ready  to  acknowledge,  that  the  foun 
dation  of  our  prosperity,  so  far  as  it  has  arisen 
from  moral  causes,  was  laid  in  the  revolution 
which  happened  a  century  ago,  by  which  our 
constitution  of    government  was  improved, 
confirmed,  and  secured.     But  still  it  deserves 
our  notice,  that  the  various  branches  of  ex 
ternal  prosperity,  now  recited,  have  advanced 
with  more  rapid  steps  during  the  last  fifty 
years,  and  that  their  progress  in  some  in- 
staaces  has  been  accelerated  by  the  imme 
diate,  fostering  patronage  of  our  sovereign, 
and,  in  others,  by  salutary  regulations  and 
laws  which  have  been  adopted  under  his  ad 
ministration.       The  enumeration   of    these 
would  lead  me  into  a  detail,  too  minute  and 
tedious  for  our  limited  time.     A  few  of  them, 
more  important,  will  be  specified  in  pursuing 
the  general  plan  of  this  discourse, 
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L  The  extension  of  religious  liberty,  under 
the   protection  of   the   legislature,    will    be 
marked,  by  every  liberal  mind,  as  one  of  the 
most  pleasing  effects  of  the  meliorating  ten 
dency  of  our  constitution.    Though  toleration 
first  obtained  the  sanction  of  the  legislature  at 
the  revolution,  yet  it  was  fettered  with  restric 
tions,  both  with  respect  to  the  objects  of  it  and 
the  immunities  conferred    on    them,  which 
greatly  disappointed  the  generous  wishes  of 
our  glorious  deliverer.      In  the  succeeding 
reign,  the  enthusiastic  partiality  of  the  sove 
reign  to  the  establishment  of  the  Church  of 
of  England,  abetted  by  the  jealousy  of  eccle 
siastical  rulers,   not  only  circumscribed   the 
benefits  of  the  act  of  toleration,  but  excited 
the  strenuous  endeavours  of  the  members  of 
administration,  to   enact   such   laws  as  must 
have  operated  almost  to  the  entire  extinction 
of  religious  liberty.     Even  in  the  succeeding 
reigns  of  George  the  First  and  Second,  the 
toleration  act,  in  cases  of  judicial  interference, 
was  generally  interpreted  in  the  narrowest 
sense,  and  this,  together  with  the  discounte 
nance  of  persons  of  high  rank  and  influence, 
and  the  ill-will  of  the  generality  of  the  mem- 
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bers  of  the  established  church  towards  the 
dissenters,  detracted,  in  no  inconsiderable 
degree,  from  the  kindness  and  indulgence 
originally  expected  from  the  act  of  tolera 
tion. 

Under  the  auspicious  reign  of  our  present 
sovereign,  the  act  of  toleration  has  been  more 
liberally  interpreted  by  the  courts  of  justice, 
whereby  the  inconveniences,  to  which  Pro 
testant  dissenters  were  liable,  have  nearly 
ceased,  and  the  cause  of  religious  liberty  has 
been  still  farther  promoted  by  an  exemption 
from  conditions  which  bore  hard  on  the 
consciences  *  of  dissenting  teachers,  whose 
zeal  for  the  purity  of  the  Christian  faith 
could  not  be  called  in  question.  Nor  do  I 
hesitate  to  mention,  for  the  honour  of  all 
branches  of  the  legislature,  that  unanimity 
with  which  they  concurred  in  the  abolition 
of  those  penal  statutes  against  Roman  Catho 
lics,  which  were  a  disgrace  to  the  British 
code,  and  framed  in  the  worst  spirit  of  that 
religion  which  they  profess  to  execrate  and 
condemn*.  And  I  hope,  that  the  time  is 

*  1780. 
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not  far  distant,  when  every  restraint  on  con 
science  shall  be  removed,  and  all  the  citizens 
of  the  British  empire,  who  give  security  for 
their  allegiance  and  peaceable  behaviour, 
shall  be  placed  on  the  same  footing  with  re 
spect  to  civil  immunities  and  privileges. 

II.  The  union  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire 
land,  whether  we  consider  the  principles  of 
equity  and  justice  on  which  it  is  founded,  or 
its  immediate  and  remote  effects,  ought  to  be 
recognised  as  one  of  the  most  fortunate,  pub 
lic  transactions  in  the  present  reign.  It  has 
disappointed  the  machinations  of  our  enemies, 
who  were  labouring  to  separate  'the  kindred 
nations.  Should  this  measure  contribute  as 
much  as  we  have  reason  to  expect,  from  the 
tried  effects  of  the  union  between  England 
and  Scotland,  to  the  civilization  and  comfort 
of  the  lower  ranks  in  Ireland,  and  to  opening 
and  improving  those  resources  of  industry 
and  commerce  on  which  the  prosperity  of  all 
ranks  depends,  what  an  acquisition  of  power 
and  happiness  may  be  expected  to  accrue  to 
the  British  empire ! 
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III.  A  measure  of  more  comprehensive 
benevolence,  accomplished  by  the  British 
legislature  in  our  own  days,  calls  for  the  ap 
plause  and  gratitude  of  every  friend  of 
humanity  throughout  the  world.  You  will 
readily  anticipate  the  abolition  of  the  slave 
trade,  as  the  subject  to  which  I  now  refer. 
While  we  recollect,  not  only  the  injustice, 
but  the  accumulated  atrocities  blended  with 
that  ignortiinious  traffic  in  all  its  stages,  per 
petrated  with  the  knowledge,  and  under  the 
legislative  sanction  of  a  nation,  enjoying  and 
duly  appreciating  the  blessings  of  freedom, 
we  contemplate,  in  our  own  case,  a  signal 
example  of  the  patience  and  forbearance  of 
heaven.  Like  a  person  who  has  just  fled 
from  a  house  in  flames,  we  are  astonished  at 
the  danger  from  which  we  have  escaped.  But, 
in  the  accomplishment  of  this  glorious  event, 
in  the  persevering,  generous  efforts  which 
achieved  it,  to  which  persons  of  every  party 
and  of  every  rank  were  accessory,  we  con 
template  the  most  graceful  features  of  our 
national  character,  and,  though  appalled  with 
unparalleled  impending  dangers,  we  will  not 

pp 
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despair.     We  know  who  has  said,  blessed  are 
the  merciful,  for  they  shall  obtain  mercy. 

So  far  as  relates  to  public  measures,  it 
would  certainly  be  mconsiderate  and  unwar 
rantable  to  say,  that  the  former  days  were 
better  than  these.  The  facts,  which  I  have 
now  stated,  will  be  appealed  to  by  future 
historians,  as  the  noblest  monuments  of  the 
wise  and  liberal  policy,  which  have  stamped 
a  superior  lustre  on  the  reign  of  George  the 
Third. 

IV.  With  respect  to  moral  improvement, 
greater  diversity  of  opinions  may  occur  both 
now  and  hereafter,  but  we  ought  not  for  that 
reason  to  overlook  or  undervalue  such  im 
provements  as  are  obvious  and  incontrover 
tible.  To  such  enly,  I  shall  now  shortly  ad 
vert. 

The  sins  of  intemperance,  particularly  in 
drinking;  and  of  swearing,  or  the  profanation 
of  the  name  of  God  in  common  conversation, 
have  not  only  grown  unfashionable  in  the 
higher  circles  of  life,  but  I  hope  they  are  less 
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irequent,  and  more  and  more  declining 
among  the  lower  classes  of  society  in  both 
kingdoms.  Your  time  will  not  admit  of  my 
insisting  on  the  diffusive,  moral  influence  of 
the  reformation  now  specified,  in  the  preven 
tion  of  crimes,  most  destructive  of  domestic 
interests,  and  social  order. 

But  to  speak  of  moral  progress  of  a  posi 
tive  nature,  I  think  it  will  not  he  denied,  that 
there  prevails,  among  all  orders  in  society, 
an  improved  gentleness  and  softness  of  de 
meanour,  or  a  habit  of  courtesy  and  external 
civility,  which  essentially  contributes  to  the 
enlargement  and  pleasantness  of  social  inter 
course.  To  the  influence  of  this  habit  or 
disposition,  we  may  trace  that  ease,  confi 
dence,  and  familiarity,  which  have  produced  a 
more  cordial  union  between  the  superior  and 
subordinate  members  of  the  same  families, 
parents  and  children ;  husbands  and  wives ; 
masters  and  servants.  To  the  same  cause 
we  may  impute  a  relaxation  of  that  severity 
of  discipline,  which  was  generally  exercised 
in  schools  and  seminaries  of  learning,  and 
which  unnecessarily  checked  and  interrupted 
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the  ebullitions  of  innocent,  youthful  joy. 
Affability  and  condescension  also  soften  the 
hardships  of  dependence,  and  render  the  la 
borious  occupations  of  life  more  easy  and 
pleasant. 

It  is  particularly  deserving  of  our  notice, 
that,  in  conformity  to  the  liberal  progress  of 
the  legislature,  a  spirit  of  moderation  has  been 
advancing  and  spreading  with  illustrious 
rapidity,  during  the  late  years  of  his  majesty's 
reign.  There  is  not  now  to  be  found,  in 
any  religious  sect  or  party  whatever,  that  fana 
ticism  and  asperity,  which  prevailed  at  a  period 
'many  of  you  may  well  remember.  With 
a  separation  in  religious  communion,  a  se 
paration  of  all  social  intercourse  was  generally 
associated.  The  leaders  of  different  sects, 
and  indeed  the  generality  of  their  retainers, 
could  hardly  judge,  or  speak  of  one  another, 
with  fairness  and  candour.  How  much  more 
consistent  with  the  temper  of  our  religion,  as 
well  as  with  the  peace  of  society,  that  charity 
which  suffereth  long  and  is  kind^  and,  like  our 
great  High  Priest,  can  have  compassion  on  the 
ignorant  andtn  them  that  are  out  of  the 
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Though  the  variety  of  minute  attentions, 
flowing  from  what  may  be  called  a  fashion 
able  good-nature,  and  therefore  deemed  by 
many  superficial,  and  hardly  entitled  to  the 
name  of  virtue,  may  appear  of  small  amount 
when  separately  considered,  yet,  from  their 
collective  influence  and  incessant  operation, 
they  perhaps  contribute,  in  a  larger  propor 
tion,  to  the  stock  of  social  felicity,  than  more 
splendid  deeds  restricted  to  individuals,  or 
defined  classes  in  distressed  circumstances. 
But  neither  in  these  substantial  acts  of  bene 
volence,  are  the  present  times  worse  than  the 
former.  The  increase  of  charitable  establish 
ments  in  the  course  of  the  present  reign,  far 
exceeds  any  precedent  or  example  in  former 
ages.  For  every  species  and  description  of 
human  misery,  plans  of  relief  have  been  car 
ried  into  effect  in  the  principal  cities  of  the 
united  kingdoms.  How  forward  and  liberal 
the  contributions  raised  on  every  occasion  of 
public  distress  ?  I  may,  without  flattering  my 
contemporaries,  affirm,  that  there  never  was 
a  time,  when  the  ingenuity  of  men  of  all 
ranks  has  been  more  ardently  employed  in 
devising  and  regulating  institutions  to  prevent, 
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to  assuage,  and  to  remove  misery,  from  what 
ever  cause  it  may  happen  to  arise,  and  to 
promote  both  the  present  and  future  happi 
ness  of  persons  in  the  lower  conditions  of  life. 

The  late  increase  of  Sunday  schools  in  the 
neighbouring  kingdom,  where  they  are  most 
needed*;  the  great  improvements  with  respect 
to  food,  air,  and  cleanliness,  extended  to  hos 
pitals  and  prisons ;  the  zealous  attention  of 
persons  of  influence  and  authority  in  circula 
ting  and  recommending  discoveries  beneficial 
to  health  and  comfort,  are  all  delightful  proofs 
of  that  vigilant  and  active  philanthropy  which 
does  so  much  honour  to  the  age  in  which  we 
live. 

The  most  afflicting  events  which  have  oc 
curred  in  our  own  days,  for  neither  societies 
nor  individuals  are  exempted  from  them,  con 
trasted  with  similar  adverse  events  in  the  days 
of  our  fathers,  exhibit  the  most  striking  pic 
tures  of  the  improvement  of  our  social  condi 
tion,  and  of  the  signal  bounty  of  Providence, 

*  The  Bible  Societies  had  not  taken  place  when  this 
discourse  was  delivered. 
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conveyed  by  the  agency  of  human  benevo 
lence. 

I  will  not,  on  this  joyful  occasion,  afflict 
my  hearers  with  a  description  of  the  accumu 
lated  and  extreme  sufferings,  the  consequences 
of  a  famine  with  which  our  ancestors  were 
visited  for  a  series  of  years,  at  the  end  of  the 
seventeenth  and  the  beginning  of  the  eight 
eenth  century.  But  never,  never  let  us  for 
get  the  Divine  goodness,  brought  home  a 
few  years  ago  to  our  own  experience  and 
feeling.  Alarmed,  justly  alarmed  with  the 
apparent  approach  of  similar  calamities  from 
the  same  cause  of  dearth  and  scarcity  of  pro 
visions,  how  conspicuous  the  mercies  inter 
mingled  with  judgments  !  How  much  were 
the  sufferings  of  the  poor  mitigated  and  short 
ened,  in  every  district  of  the  country,  by  the 
beneficent  exertions  of  magistrates,  heritors, 
and  the  more  prosperous  members  of  the  com 
munity,  who  contributed,  not  only  by  pecu 
niary  aid,  but  by  self-denial  and  voluntary 
privations,  to  the  supply  of  their  indigent 
brethren  ? 
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From  the  grateful  recollection  of  these  fa- 
bours  of  love,  the  poor  will  derive  the  most 
powerful  antidote  against  discontent,  and  mur 
muring,  and  envy  of  their  superiors.  Nor  let 
the  rich  ever  forget  the  forbearance,  the  pa 
tience,  and  quiet  spirit,  displayed  by  their 
poorer  brethren  under  calamities,  which,  in 
worse  times,  have  been  productive  of  that 
tumult  and  misrule  which  level  all  distinctions 
of  fortune.  Let  them,  in  this  view,  consider 
themselves  as  debtors  to  the  poor,  should  si 
milar  calamities  ever  recur ;  which  may  God 
in  mercy  prevent ! 

War,  the  greatest  of  all  earthly  calamities, 
has  repeatedly  interrupted  the  tranquillity  of 
the  nation  during  the  present  reign,  and  that, 
in  which  we  are  now  engaged,  has  been  ex 
pensive  and  bloody,  and  continues  to  be  por 
tentous,  almost  beyond  any  example  recorded 
in  our  history.  But  are  not  the  circumstan 
ces  of  prosperity,  and  the  expressions  of  Di-» 
vine  goodness  which  we  have  experienced 
during  the  war,  also  singular,  I  may  say  mar 
vellous,  when  contrasted  with  the  consequen 
ces  of  war  in  our  own  country  in  former 
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*  and  with  the  fate  of  surrounding  na» 
tions  in  our  own  days.  By  a  series  of  the 
most  brilliant  victories,  the  superiority  of  out 
naval  force,  the  bulwark  of  our  island,  has 
been  completely  established.  Our  domestic 
prosperity  has  been  less  interrupted,  than  by 
any  war  in  which  our  nation  has  ever  been 
engaged.  Single  handed  and  unallied,  we 
have  turned  the  enemy  from  the  gate,  and,  at 
this  day,  maintain  our  freedom  and  indepen*- 
dence. 

From  the  detail  I  have  now  given  of  the 
good  things  which  this  nation  has  enjoyed 
during  the  last  fifty  years,  do  they  consider* 
wisely  who  say,  "  that  the  former  times  were 
better  than  these  ?"  In  order  to  form  a  true 
judgment  of  our  social  condition,  we  ought 
not  to  compare  it  with  an  abstract,  ideal  stan 
dard  of  perfection,  but  with  the  condition  of 
our  fathers  and  with  that  of  mankind,  at  this 
day,  in  other  countries.  The  question  is  not, 
whether  errors  and  imperfections  do  not  still 
attach  to  our  establishments,  civil  and  reli 
gious.  Whether  or  not  our  political  state 
might  not  admit  of  improvement,  and  melior- 
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ation.  But  whether  or  not  improvement  and 
melioration  have  not  advanced  with  more 
accelerated  progress  and  to  a  higher  pitch, 
in  our  own,  than  in  former  times  ;  and  allow 
ing  every  fair  deduction  to  be  made,  whether 
there  ever  was  a  time,  when  the  citizens  of 
the  British  Empire  had  more  abundant  rea 
son  for  contentment,  and  devout  gratitude  to 
the  Giver  of  all  good,  than  under  the  reign  of 
George  the  Third. 

Mankind  in  general  are  more  ready  to 
discern  and  to  acknowledge  personal  distinc 
tions,  than  those  which  are  of  a  social  and 
public  nature.  The  former  come  more 
immediately  under  the  notice  of  our  senses, 
and  are  continually  present,  whereas  the  lat 
ter  are  discerned  remotely,  through  the  me 
dium  of  inquiry  and  information.  For  this 
reason,  it  becomes  our  duty  to  consider, 
wisely,  the  good  things  which  we  enjoy,  in 
order  to  excite,  in  its  full  vigour  and  latitude, 
that  thankfulness  which  we  owe  to  the  Giver 
of  all  good.  We  ought  to  contemplate  the 
variety  and  extent  of  our  mercies.  We 
ought  to  mark  our  superiority  in  the  scale  of 
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nations,  and  in  the  gradation  of  public  bles 
sings.  We  ought  to  bear  them  continually 
in  our  hearts,  "  to  talk  of  them  in  our  houses, 
and  on  the  way  side ;  to  tell  them  to  our 
children,  and  to  our  children's  children,"  to 
teach  them  to  fear  God,  and  love  their 
country,  and  honour  the  king. 

To  our  illustrious  sovereign,  who  has  been 
to  us  a  minister  for  good,  the  most  grateful 
affection  and  faithful  attachment  are  due. 
During  a  reign  of  forty-nine  years,  and  few 
princes  have  reigned  so  long,  the  whole 
tenour  of  his  conduct  has  exhibited  the 
strictest  regard  to  justice,  to  the  laws  of  our 
country,  and  to  the  rights  and  interests  of 
the  people.  Can  the  most  jealous,  inquisi 
tive  survey  of  public  measures,  during  that 
protracted,  eventful  period,  point  out  a  single 
instance,  in  which  our  gracious  sovereign  has 
discovered  any  wish  or  inclination  to  deviate, 
in  the  smallest  degree,  from  the  genius  and 
spirit  of  the  constitution.  His  private  virtues 
shed  a  singular  lustre  on  royalty.  His  for 
titude  in  the  hour  of  danger,  his  readiness  to 
forgive  personal  injuries,  his  uniform  regard 
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to  religion,  to  sobriety  and  temperance,  to 
every  domestic,  relative  duty,  hold  forth  an 
example  worthy  of  the  imitation  of  his  sub 
jects,  and  will  procure,  from  the  verdict  of 
impartial  posterity,  the  praise  of  his  having 
been  one  of  the  best  of  men,  as  well  as  one 
of  the  best  of  princes*. 

Rejoicing  ourselves  for  having  so  largely 
experienced  the  Divine  goodness,  let  our 
hearts  expand  in  good  wishes  for  all  man 
kind.  When  bowing  at  the  throne  of  gracef 
let  us  associate  their  interests  with  our  own, 
and  beseech  Almighty  God,  that  supersti 
tion,  tyranny,  and  every  form  of  oppression, 
may  be  banished  from  the  earth,  and  that  the 
light  of  true  religion,  justice,  liberty  and 
happiness,  may  universally  prevail. 


*  The  king's  excellent  character  may  be  fairly  admitted 
to  have  had  no  small  influence  in  controuling  the  rage  of 
democratic  fanaticism,  and  preserving  the  constitution  and 
independence  of  Britain,  while  surrounding  thrones  have 
been  laid  in  the  dust, 
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PREACHED  ON  THE  EVENING  OF  THE  SABBATH,  AFTER 

THE  CELEBRATION  OF  THE  SACRAMENT  OF  THE 
LORD'S  SUPPER. 


JOHN  xv.  9. 

As  the  Father  hath  loved  me,  so  have  I  loved 
you:  continue  ye  in  my  love. 

1  HE  text  naturally  suggests  to  our  consi 
deration,  the  love  of  the  Father  to  Christ,  the 
love  of  Christ  to  his  disciples,  and  particularly 
its  resemblance  to  that  of  the  Father  to  him ; 
and,  finally,  the  return,  or  improvement,  due 
on  their  part.  Continue  ye  in  my  love. 

I.  In  considering  the  Father's  love  to  Christ, 
let  us  adhere  strictly  to  such  views  of  it  as 
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are  set  before  us  in  Scripture.  The  titles 
conferred  upon  Christ,  the  perfection  of  cha 
racter  ascribed  to  him,  the  office  upon  which 
he  was  sent  into  the  world,  demonstrate  that 
he  was  the  most  distinguished  object  of  the 
favour  of  the  supreme  God  and  Ruler  of  the 
universe. 

He  is  stiled  "  the  Son  of  God,"  his  "  only- 
begotten  and  well-beloved  Son ;"  allusions 
which  convey  to  our  feelings  and  experience, 
the  idea  of  the  most  tender  and  ardent  affec 
tion. 

The  perfection  of  character  ascribed  to  the 
Son,  renders  him  the  object  of  the  Father's 
love,  in  a  peculiar  and  pre-eminent  sense. 
The  Divine  Being,  independent  and  happy 
in  his  own  nature,  approves  of  all  intelligent 
creatures  in  proportion  as  they  approach  to 
that  excellence  of  which  he  is  the  original. 
But  what  expressions  can  be  found  to  denote 
a  nearer  approach  and  resemblance  to  divine 
perfection,  than  those  in  which  the  Scripture 
refers  to  this  subject.  "  God  hath  spoken 
unto  us  by  his  Son,  who  being  the  brightness 
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of  his  glory,  and  the  express  image  of  his 
person,  is  made  so  much  better  than  the  an 
gels,  as  he  hath  by  inheritance  obtained  a 
more  excellent  name  than  they.  Unto  the 
Son  he  saith,  Thy  throne,  O  God,  is  for  ever 
and  ever;  a  sceptre  of  righteousness  is  the 
sceptre  of  thy  kingdom.  Thou  hast  loved 
righteousness  and  hated  iniquity;  therefore 
God,  even  thy  God,  hath  anointed  thee  with 
the  oil  of  gladness  above  thy  fellows*." 

The  dignity  of  the  office  assigned  to  Christ, 
is  an  evidence  of  his  Father's  love.  The 
true  measure  and  estimation  of  dignity,  we 
may  best  learn  from  the  authority  of  Christ 
himself.  "  Whosoever  will  be  great  among 
you,  shall  be  your  minister ;  and  whosoever 
of  you  will  be  the  chiefest,  shall  be  the  ser 
vant  of  allf  ;"  that  is,  he  shall  be  the  greatest 
amongst  you,  who  becomes  the  most  conde 
scending  and  useful.  In  this  view,  how  ex 
alted  the  honour  which  the  Father  hath  be 
stowed  on  the  Son  ?  He  hath  appointed  him 
to  be  the  instrument  of  benevolence  the  most 
substantial  and  extensive,  to  dispense  light 

*  Heb.  i.  3,  4.  8,  9.  f  Mark  x.  44. 
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and  salvation  to  mankind.  "  We  have  seen 
and  do  testify,  that  the  Father  sent  the  Sort 
to  be  the  Saviour  of  the  world."  "  And  he 
hath  committed  unto  him  all  judgment,  that 
all  men  should  honour  the  Son,  even  as  they 
honour  the  Father." 

By  these  observations  we  are  prepared  to 
admire  the  condescension  of  Christ,  while  we 
listen  to  his  words  in  the  text,  "  As  the  Fa 
ther  hath  loved  me,  so  have  I  loved  you." 
What  words  or  similitudes  could  possibly 
convey  to  our  understandings  more  exalted 
ideas  of  the  love  of  Jesus  to  his  disciples,  than 
the  assurance  which  he  has  given  them  of  its 
likeness  to  his  Father's  love  to  him  ?  In  or 
der  to  render  our  views  of  this  subject  more 
precise  and  useful,  I  shall  describe  the  special 
properties  of  the  love  of  Christ  to  his  disci 
ples,  and  insist  particularly  upon  those  which 
constitute  its  similitude  to  that  of  the  Father 
to  him. 

I.  The  love  of  Christ  to  his  disciples  was 
the  most  disinterested  and  generous.  "  Ye 
have  not  chosen  me,"  said  he,  "  but  I  have 
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chosen  you."     And  says  the  apostle,  "  We 
love  him,  because  he  he  first  loved  us." 

To  love  those  who  love  us  and  who  have 
done  us  good,  is  so  natural,  that  even  the 
most  depraved  seldom  fail  in  the  perform* 
ance  of  it.  To  love  those  who  are  deserving, 
and  from  whom  we  may  afterwards  expect  a 
due  return,  is  prudent  and  well-directed 
generosity  5  but  neither  is  it  a  rare,  or  meri 
torious  attainment  But  to  love  those  who 
are  undeserving,  or  who  are  enemies  to  us, 
is  the  master-piece  of  pure  and  disinterested 
benevolence.  Such  is  the  view  which  the 
apostle  presents  to  us  of  the  love  of  Christ. 
"  While  we  were  yet  sinners,  Christ  died  for 
us*." 

II.  The  love  of  Christ  to  his  diseiples  was 
the  most  tender  and  condescending.  The 
enjoyment,  or  the  increase  of  happiness,  de 
rived  from  any  favour  obtained  by  the  agency 
of  out  fellow-creatures,  depends,  in  a  great 
degree,  on  the  manner  of  conferring  iu 

*  Romans  v.  $. 

• 

R  r 
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insolence  of  a  proud  man  counteracts  his 
generosity,  and  converts  it  into  a  source  of 
humiliation  and  bitterness.  Hence,  we  often 
find  it  difficult  to  requite,  with  our  esteem 
and  affection,  those  persons  who  have  obliged 
us  by  substantial  favours.  Prudence  and  de 
cency  may  ensure  external  deference,  and  the 
profession  and  forms  of  gratitude ;  but  love 
can  only  flow  from  the  heart.  Delicacy  and 
tenderness,  in  the  conveyance  of  a  favour, 
enhance  its  value,  and  to  the  satisfaction 
arising  from  a  sense  of  interest,  add  the  more 
refined  pleasure  of  grateful  emotions.  How 
much  adapted  to  these  feelings,  the  conde 
scension  of  Jesus  to  his  disciples  !  He  de 
scended  to  the  level  of  those  for  whom  he 
was  to  interpose,  that  he  might  be  considered 
not  only  as  the  rich  and  powerful  benefactor, 
but  as  the  tender  friend,  and  affectionate 
brother  of  human  kind.  How  suitable  to 
these  views  was  the  whole  tenor  of  his  con 
duct  to  his  disciples  while  he  dwelt  with 
them  on  earth  ?  How  patiently  did  he  bear 
with  their  ignorance  and  infirmities  ?  How 
deeply  did  he  sympathise  with  their  sorrows  ? 
How  fervently  did  he  pray  for  their  support 
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and  consolation  in  the  hour  of  trial  and  dis 
tress  ?  So  many  examples  of  his  condescend 
ing  love,  are  recorded  for  our  instruction  ana* 
comfort,  as  an  assurance  to  our  hearts,  that 
he  will  not  forsake  us,  though  liable  to  in 
firmity,  and  often  ungrateful  and  undeserv 
ing  of  his  regard.  He  is  still  ready  to  pity, 
to  pardon,  and  to  receive  us  again  into  his 
favour. 

III.  The  love  of  Christ  to  his  disciples,  is 
an  active,  fruitful,  and  effectual  love.  There 
Is  not,  to  a  man  of  a  generous  heart,  a  more 
frequent  occasion  of  disappointment  and  re 
gret,  than  the  limitation  of  his  power,  and 
its  disproportion  to  the  beneficent  plans  and 
wishes  which  he  cherishes.  How  often  are 
we  doomed  to  pity  those  whom  we  cannot 
relieve?  We  must  not  only  behold,  with 
unavailing  sympathy,  the  natural  calamities 
which  come  more  immediately  from  the  hand 
of  Providence,  but  even  those  which  are  in 
flicted  by  the  malevolent  influence  of  our 
fellow-creatures.  That  the  power  of  one 
man  should  work  mischief,  which  the  power 
•f  another  caonot  redress  j  that  injustice 
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should  prevail ;  that  oppression  should  pass 
uncontrolled  and  unchastised ;  what  a  morti 
fying  experience  of  the  impotency  and  nar 
row  extent  of  human  beneficence  !  Affected 
with  these  truths,  with  what  joyful  confidence 
must  we  turn  our  eyes  to  a  friend,  whose 
power  is  adequate  to  the  most  salutary  pur 
poses  which  the  most  liberal  heart  ever  de 
vised  ?  The  love  oi  Christ  cannot  fail  to  be 
productive  of  comfort  and  honour,  to  all  who 
are  qualified  to  receive  it.  The  miracles 
which  he  performed  upon  earth,  are  evi 
dences  that  no  malady  can  resist  his  healing 
power.  "  My  peace,"  said  he  to  his  dis 
ciples,  "  I  leave  with  you  :  my  peace  I  give 
unto  you :  not  as  the  world  giveth,  give  I 
unto  you:" — not  externally  and  ceremonially, 
but  with  the  sincere  and  ardent  wish  of  the 
heart.  "  My  peace  I  give,"  not  even  as  the 
sincerest  friends  do,  who  wish  well,  but  can 
do  more :  I  give  it  with  effect  and  success, 
corresponding  to  the  affection  with  which  I 
have  loved  you. 

From  these  views  in  general,  the  love  of 
Christ  to  his  disciples  may  be  compared  to 
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that  of  his  Father  to  him.  It  is  disinterested 
and  generous,  tender  and  condescending,  ac 
tive  and  powerful.  But  the  propriety  of  the 
similitude  may  be  farther  illustrated,  by  spe- 
cifyjpg  some  of  those  circumstances  which 
place  this  analogy  in  the  most  striking  view. 
Though,  both  in  the  nature,  and  in  the  effects 
of  the  Father's  love  to  the  Son,  there  be 
somewhat  peculiar,  which  cannot  be  strictly 
applied  to  the  love  of  Christ  to  his  disciples ; 
yet  there  are  other  circumstances  of  resem 
blance,  plainly  expressed  in  Scripture,  and 
which  we  are,  therefore,  warranted  to  suggest 
to  your  consideration. 

I.  As  the  excellence  of  the  character  of 
Christ,  and  his  resemblance  to  the  Father,  are 
the  grounds  of  the  Father's  love  to  him,  so  he 
has  chosen  and  loved  his  disciples  on  account 
of  their  pious  and  virtuous  dispositions,  or 
because  they  are  sanctified  and  made  like  to 
him ;  and  his  love  to  them  increases,  in  pro 
portion  to  the  progress  of  their  sanctification 
and  growing  conformity  to  his  character. 
Thus  he  pronounces  the  meek,  the  merciful, 
the  pure  in  heart,  the  peace-makers,  the  chit- 
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dren  of  God*.  "  And  he  stretched  forth  his 
hand  toward  his  disciples,  and  said.  Behold 
my  mother  and  my  brethren !  For  whosoever 
shall  do  the  will  of  my  Father  who  is  in  hea 
ven,  the  same  is  my  brother,  and  sister^  and 
motherf."  In  his  address  to  the  Father,  he 
thus  characterises  them :  "  They  are  not  of 
the  world,  even  as  I  am  not  of  the  world. 
Thine  they  were,  and  thou  gavest  them  to 
ine,  and  they  have  kept  thy  wordf ."  And 
addressing  themselves,  he  speaks  to  the  same 
purpose :  "  Ye  are  not  of  the  world,  but  I 
have  chosen  you  out  of  the  world,  and  have 
ordained  you,  that  you  should  go  and  bring 
forth  fruit,  and  that  your  fruit  should  remain ; 
that  whatsoever  ye  shall  ask  of  the  Father  ia 
my  name,  he  may  give  it  you§." 

II.  The  love  of  Christ  to  his  disciples  is 
manifested  by  tokens  which  are  similar  to  the 
effects  of  his  Father's  love  to  him. 

Our  Lord  hath  described  the  Father's  love  to 

*  Mat.  v.  5.  7,  8,  9.  f  Mat-  xii<  *9>  50' 

J  John  xvii.  6. 16.  §  John  xv.  16. 19- 
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himself  as  displayed  by  an  unreserved  and  full 
communication  of  his  will.  "  For  the  Father 
loveth  the  Son,  and  sheweth  him  all  things 
that  himself  doth;  and  he  will  shew  him 
greater  works,  that  ye  may  marvel*."  "  No 
man  knoweth  the  Father  but  the  Son,  and  he 
to  whomsoever  the  Son  will  reveal  himj~." 
How  sweetly  does  our  Lord  dwell,  in  similar 
expressions,  upon  that  confidence  and  famili 
arity  of  friendship  which  he  had  exercised 
towards  his  disciples !  "  I  have  manifested 
thy  name  unto  the  men  thou  gavest  me  out 
of  the  world.  I  have  declared  unto  them  thy 
name,  and  will  declare  it;  that  the  love  where 
with  thou  hast  loved  me,  may  be  in  them, 
and  I  in  themj."  "  Henceforth  I  call  you 
not  servants;  for  the  servant  knoweth  not 
what  his  Lord  doeth :  but  I  have  called  you 
friends;  for  all  things  that  I  have  heard  of  my 
Father  I  have  made  known  unto  you§."  All 
the  purposes  of  the  Father's  love,  the  plans 
of  his  grace,  and  the  paths  of  obedience,  he 
hath  revealed  to  his  disciples,  for  their  com 
fort  and  improvement.  Hence,  by  an  em- 

*  John  v.  20.      f  Mat.  xi.  27.     t  John  xvii.  6.     §  xv.  15. 
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phatical  figure,  God  is  said  to  have  "  shined 
in  our  hearts,  to  give  us  the  light  of  the 
knowledge  of  his  glory,  in  the  face  of  Jesus 
Christ.*" 

As  the  Father's  love  to  the  Son  is  expressed 
by  the  readiness  with  which  he  is  always  dis 
posed  to  hear  his  prayers  and  intercessions,  so 
our  Lord  assures  his  disciples,  that  they  shall 
obtain  the  same  privilege,  as  the  most  substan 
tial  attestation  of  his  love  to  them.  "  And 
whatsoever  ye  shall  ask  in  my  name,  that  will 
I  do,  that  the  Father  may  be  glorified  in  the 
Son.  If  ye  shall  ask  any  thing  in  my  name, 
Iwilldoitf." 

The  Father's  love  to  the  Son  was  most  gld- 
riously  displayed,  in  raising  him  from  the 
dead,  and  setting  him  at  his  own  right  hand 
in  the  heavenly  places.  Similar  effects  of  the 
love  of  Christ  to  his  disciples  are  contained  in 
those  encouraging  declarations  and  promises* 
"  This  is  the  will  of  him  that  sent  me,  that 
every  one  who  seeth  tbe  Son  and  believeth  on 

*  2  Cor.  iv.  <$.  f  John  xiv.  13,  14. 
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him,  may  have  everlasting  life ;  and  I  will 
raise  him  up  at  the  last  day*.  And  I  ap 
point  unto  you  a  kingdom,  as  my  Father  hath 
appointed  unto  mef.  To  him  that  over- 
cometh,  will  I  grant  to  sit  with  me  in  my 
throne,  even  as  I  also  overcame,  and  am  sat 
down  with  my  Father  in  his  thronej."  Oui* 
Lord  and  his  apostles  mention  the  rewards 
which  he  has  received  from  his  Father,  and 
those  which  he  is  to  confer  upon  his  disdples, 
in  terms  of  the  same  import.  "  I  ascend  to 
my  Father,  and  your  Father.  I  g<Xto  prepare 
a  place  for  you,  and  will  receive  you'trnto  my 
self,  that  where  I  am,  there  ye  may  be  also. 
Father,  I  will  that  they  also,  whom  thou  hast 
given  me,  be  with  me  where  I  am ;  that  they 
may  behold  my  glory  which  thou ,  hast  given, 
me.  He  shall  change  our  vile  bodies,  that 
they  may  be  fashioned  like  unto  his  own 
glorious  body." 

The  love  of  the  Father,  manifested  to  the 
disciples  of  Christ,  is  described  as  the  reward 
and  effect  of  their  love  and  fidelity  to  him. 

*  John  vi.  40.         f  Luke  xxii.  29.  J  Rev.  iii.  21. 
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"  For  the  Father  himself  loved  you,  because 
ye  have  loved  me,  and  believed  that  I  came 
out  from  God*."  The  effects  of  the  love  of 
Christ  are  dispensed  by  the  same  rule,  and 
suspended  on  the  same  conditions.  "  If  ye 
abide  in  me,  and  my  words  abide  in  you,  ye 
shall  ask  what  ye  will,  and  it  shall  be  done 
unto  you.  Ye  are  my  friends,  if  ye  do  what 
soever  I  command  youf.  He  that  hath  my 
commandments,  and  keepeth  them,  he  it  is 
that  loveth  me  ;  and  he  that  loveth  me,  shall 
be  loved  of  my  Father,  and  I  will  love  him, 
and  manifest  myself  to  him."  And  again, 
"  If  a  man  love  me,  he  will  keep  my  words, 
and  my  Father  will  love  him,  and  we  will 
come  unto  him,  and  make  our  abode  with 
him}." 

As  the  ground  of  the  Father's  love  to  his 
Son,  and  of  the  love  of  the  Son  to  his  dis- 
ciplefc,  we  are  led  particularly  to  attend  to  that 
strict  and  intimate  union  which  subsists  be 
tween  God  and  Christ,  and  between  Christ 
and  believers.  "  Neither  pray  I  for  these 

*  John  xvi.  27.        f  *v.  7-  H.  J  xiv,  21.  23. 
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alone,  but  for  them  also  who  shall  believe  on 
me  through  their  word,  that  they  may  all  be 
one,  as  thou,  Father,  art  in  me,  and  I  in  thee ; 
that  they  may  be  made  perfect  in  one ;  that 
the  world  may  know  thou  hast  sent  me,  and 
hast  loved  them,  as  thou  hast  loved  me." 
There  cannot  be  a  more  pleasant  and  affecting 
proof  of  the  divine  authority  of  Christ,  than 
the  harmony  and  love  which  subsist  among 
ajl  those  who  acknowledge  it. 

As  the  love  of  God  is  the  pattern,  so  it  is 
also  the  original  source  of  the  love  of  Christ 
to  his  disciples.  "  God  is  love :  and  in  this 
was  manifested  the  love  of  God  towards  us, 
because  God  sent  his  only-begotten  Son  into 
the  world,  that  we  might  live  through  him." 
He,  who  is  the  image  of  the  invisible  God, 
cheerfully  complied  with  the  command  of 
love  which  he  received  from  his  Father* 
44  As  the  Father  knoweth  me,  even  so  know  I 
the  Father ;  and  I  lay  down  my  life  for  the 
sheep.  Therefore  doth  my  Father  love  me, 
because  I  lay  down  my  life,  that  I  might 
take  it  again.  No  man  taketh  it  from,  me, 
but  I  lay  it  down  of  myself ;  I  have  power 
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to  take  it  again.     This  commandment  have  I 
received  of  my  Father*."      As  the  Father 
knoweth  me,  approveth  of  me,  as  ready  to 
execute  his  command,  so  know  I  the  Father  ; 
know,  that  nothing  can  be  more  acceptable 
to   him  than  obedience  to  his  command  of 
love.      And    agreeably   to    this    it    follows, 
Therefore  doth  the  Father  love  me,  because  I 
lay  down  my  life.      The  approbation  of  the 
Father    is  confirmed  by  his  rewarding  the 
obedience  of  the  Son,  /  lay  down  my  life,  that 
I  may  take  it  again.     The  approbation  of  God 
was  publicly  attested  by  the  glorious  resur 
rection  of  his  Son  from  the    dead.      The 
ready  and  cheerful  obedience  of  the  Son  is 
expressed  in  these  words :  No  man  taketh  my 
life  from  me,  but  I  lay  it  down  of  myself,    The 
original  contrivance  of  this  marvellous  plan  of 
love,  is  ascribed  to  God :  This  commandment 
have  1  received  from  my  Father. 

All  the  particular  properties  of  the  love  of 
Christ,  which  have  now  been  described,  lead 
us  to  contemplate,  with  astonishment  and 

*  John  x.  15.  17,  18. 
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gratitude,,  the  supreme  goodness  of  God,  the 
fountain  of  love,  the  source  of  our  creation, 
and  all  the  blessings  of  this  temporal  life,  the 
Author  of  our  redemption,  and  more  exalted 
hopes,  declared  and  purchased  by  the  interpo 
sition  and  love  of  his  Son. 

I  come  now  to  the  third  general  head  laid 
down  in  the  plan  of  this  discourse,  namely, 
the  return  and  improvement  required  by 
Christ  from  those  who  are  the  objects  of  his 
love.  And  here  the  love  of  Christ  is  still  our 
theme.  Behold  a  new  evidence  and  expres 
sion  of  it!  What  is  the  return  which  he  de 
mands  ?  All  refers  to  our  own  interest.  He 
requires,  that,  by  continuing  steady  in  our  at 
tachment  to  him,  we  should  pursue  the  sure 
path  to  honour  and  to  happiness.  I  shall  il 
lustrate  the  import  of  thfe  requisition  by  a  few 
practical  directions;  particularly  suitable  to 
those  who  have  professed  their  attachment  to 
Christ  by  the  remembrance  of  his  death. 

I.  Continue  in  his  love  by  keeping  his 
commandments.  This  view  of  our  Lord's 
exhortation  to  his  disciples,  is  suggested  by 
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his  own  authority  in  the  words  immediately 
following  my  text.  "  If  ye  keep  my  com 
mandments,  ye  shall  abide  in  my  love ;  even 
as  I  have  kept  my  Father's  commandments, 
and  abide  in  his  love."  Observe  the  suitable 
ness  of  the  return  to  the  example  and  simili 
tude  by  which  it  is  enforced,  Christ  abides 
in  the  love  of  the  Father,  by  keeping  his  com 
mandments.  He  has  loved  you,  as  the  Fa 
ther  hath  loved  him ;  and  he  requires  that 
you  should,  in  like  manner,  continue  in  his 
love,  by  keeping  his  commandments.  If  we 
had  only  heard  the  doctrine  which  has  em 
ployed  our  meditations  in  the  preceding  part 
of  this  discourse,  namely,  that  Christ  hath 
loved  us,  as  the  Father  hath  loved  him,  it 
would  have  been  natural  to  conclude,  that  his 
love  to  us  must  be  prompted  by  the  same 
principle,  carried  into  effect  by  the  same 
means,  and  acknowledged  and  secured  in  a 
conformity  to  that  conduct  by  which  he  abides 
in  the  love  of  the  Father.  But  when  Christ 
himself,  in  express  terms,  hath  confirmed  this 
conclusion,  with  what  irresistible  force  does 
it  come  home  to  the  understanding  ?  Hence 
it  follows,  in  the  way  of  plain  inference,  that 
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there  never  was  a  more  flagrant  violation  of 
reason,  than  to  profess  to  continue  in  his  love, 
without  obedience  to  his  commandments.  It 
is  the  grossest  insult  to  his  authority.  The 
most  pestilential  of  all  heresies,  is  that  which 
separates  faith  and  good  works,  or  love  to 
Christ  from  keeping  his  commandments. 
Who  does  not  spurn  with  indignation  at  the 
insolent  professions  of  esteem  and  affection, 
made  to  him  by  the  man  who  is  exerting  his 
utmost  endeavours  to  ruin  his  reputation,  and 
subvert  his  interest?  Cease,  hypocritical  men, 
to  aggravate  your  guilt  by,  the  most  palpable 
and  profane  falsehood.  He  who  loved  you 
as  the  Father  loved  him,  requires  your  ser 
vices  in  his  cause.  The  cause  of  righteous 
ness  and  truth,  for  which  he  humbled  him 
self  and  died ;  that  cause,  under  the  gracious 
influences  of  his  Spirit,  must  be  recommended 
and  promoted  by  obedience  to  his  command 
ments.  It  is  not  your  own  salvation  alone, 
the  salvation  of  others  will  be  affected  by  it. 
"  Let  your  light  so  shine  before  men,  that 
they  may  see  your  good  works,  and  glorify 
your  Father  who  is  in  heaven."  Labour 
to  die  more  and  more  unto  sin,  and  to 
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live  unto  righteousness.  Take  the  system  of 
your  religion  from  the  oracles  of  truth,  and 
the  paramount  authority  of  Christ.  Suspect 
those  representations  of  religion,  which,  un 
der  the  specious  garb  of  humility,  sap  the 
foundation  of  moral  dbligation.  Rest  not  a 
moment  in  peace,  while  conscious  of  the  wil 
ful  and  habitual  violation  of  any  of  the  com 
mandments  of  Christ;  than  which  there  can 
not  be  a  more  certain  and  awful  demonstra 
tion  of  your  being  cast  out  from  his  love. 
Seek  to  grow  in  grace,  the  true  gospel  mark 
of  our  being  1  oved  by  him,  as  he  is  loved  by 
the  Father. 

II.  Continue  in  the  love  of  Christ,  by  imi 
tating  his  example,  and  endeavouring  to  be 
like  him.  This  direction  leads  to  the  same 
effect  wkh  that  which  I  have  just  now  illus 
trated,  but  operates  somewhat  differently  in 
the  way  of  motive  upon  the  human  mind. 
When  we  exhort  our  hearers  to  continue  in 
the  love  of  Christ  by  keeping  his  command 
ments,  we  address  ourselves  to  their  under 
standing,  and  demonstrate  the  absurdity  and 
hypocrisy  of  the  very  profession  of  attach- 
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mcnt  to  him,  while  men  are  vicious  and  im 
moral.  But  when  we  recommend  the  imita 
tion  of  his  example,  we  address  the  heart  and 
affections,  and  attract  by  the  prospect  of  plea 
sure,  as  well  as  of  interest  and  reward.  Who 
does  not  aspire  after  a  likeness  to  the  person, 
who  is  the  obiect  of  affection  founded  upon 
esteem?  Who  does  not  wish  to  please  the 
person  wtio  is  th  bjsct  of  grateful  affection  ? 
It  was  his  pei  :  conformity  to  the  Divine 
character  which  attracted  the  love  of  God  to 
his  Son  ;  and,  in  the  same  manner,  the  love 
of  Christ  to  us  must  be  attracted  and  retained 
by  imitation  of  his  example.  "  For  God  hath 
predestinated  us  to  be  conformed  to  the  image 
of  his  Son*" 

Who  then  is  the  best  Christian  ?  Not  the 
man  who  is  the  most  learned  and  orthodox, 
and  most  zealous  in  the  outward  professions 
of  love  to  Christ ;  but  the  man  who  is  the 

most  humble  and  self-denied,  the  most  chari- 

. 

table  and  useful.     Such  is  the  man  who  con 
tinues  in  the  love  of  Christ. 

*  Rom.  viii.  2& 
T  t 
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III.  Manifest  your  continuace  in  the  IOTC 
of  Christ  by  a  likeness  to  him  in  love.     The 
laws  of  Christ  contain  a  complete  system,  and 
his  example  exhibits  a  perfect  pattern  of  every 
moral  duty.     But  still  both   excel  in  love. 
Here,  more  than  upon  any  other  virtue,  the 
stress  of  Christian  obedience  is  laid.     Love  is 
the  predominant  temper  of  a  Christian.     Did 
not  the  Father  love  the  Son,  because  he  laid 
down  his  life  for  the  brethren  ?     And  hath 
not  Christ  declared,  "  This  is  my  command 
ment,  that  ye  love  one  another,  as  I  have 
loved  you.     By  this  shall  all  men  know  that 
you  are  my  disciples,  if  you  have  love  one 
toward    another."       Continue  in    the   love 
of  Christ,  by  studying  to  excel  in  love  to 
mankind.      Be    suspicious  of  those  systems 
of  faith,  which  tend  to  narrow  and  confine 
your  charity.     When  you  behold  Christians 
intolerant,   and   bitter  against  one    another, 
mark  with  deep  concern  a  falling  off  from 
the  love  of  Christ. 

IV.  Continue  in  the  love  of  Christ,  by  an 
unshaken  attachment  to  him  under  all  vicissi 
tudes  of  fortune,  which  you  may  experience 
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during  the  remaining  days  of  your  probation. 
The  diversity  of  fortune  which  befals  us  in 
this  life,  furnishes  different  trials  of  our  fide 
lity  and  attachment,  as  the  disciples  of  Christ. 
If  prosperity  smiles  upon  us,  we  are  called 
upon  to  continue  in  his  love,  by  a  faithful 
application  of  all  its  advantages  to  promote 
his  glory  and  the  interest  of  his  kingdom. 
Contemplate  the  example  of  Christ,  who  ex 
hibited  the  most  astonishing  expression  of  self-* 
denial  and  faithful  obedience  to  the  command 
of  his  Father.  It  was  no  visionary,  but  a 
real  temptation,  which  the  great  adversary  of 
goodness  proposed,  when  he  displayed  to  him 
all  the  kingdoms  of  the  world  and  the  gloyy 
of  them.  By  the  exertion  of  his  miraculous 
powers,  he  might  have  gratified  ambition, 
and  achieved  the  empire  of  the  world.  But 
he  sought  not  his  own  glory.  He  never  ex 
erted  his  powers,  either  for  the  prevention,  or 
the  resentment  of  those  injuries  which  he  in 
curred  from  the  unrighteousness  of  men.  He 
devoted  them  solely  to  the  glory  of  God,  by 
applying  them  to  those  benevolent  purposes, 
which  illustrated  at  once  the  spirit  of  his  doc 
trine,  and  the  evidence  of  its  truth.  Thus 
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must  his  disciples  ascertain  their  fidelity  and 
attachment  to  him.  When  riches,  and 
power,  and  honour,  instead  of  bein£  received 
with  thankfulness  to  the  great  Disposer  of  the 
lots  of  men,  fill  the  mind  with  pride  and  vain 
glory  ;  when,  instead  of  being  applied  to  pur 
poses  of  charity  and  usefulness,  they  are 
made  the  instruments  of  gratifying  sensuality 
and  ambition ;  when  genius  and  talents  are 
cultivated  and  exerted,  merely  for  the  profit 
and  fame  of  the  man  who  possesses  them ; 
they  are  perverted  :  we  renounce  the  example 
of  our  leader,  and  our  prosperity  has  alienated 
our  affections  from  Christ. 

Continue  in  his  love  in  the  day  of  afflic 
tion  and  trial.  It  is  consolatory  to  those  who 
are  exercised  with  affliction,  to  observe,  that 
Jesus  Christ,  though  a  man  of  sorrows  and 
acquainted  with  grief,  was  yet  the  well-be 
loved  Son  of  God.  Was  the  love  of  the  Fa 
ther  to  hifn  withdrawn,  or  diminished,  during 
the  period  of  his  affliction  ?  On  the  contrary, 
were  not  the  sufferings  of  Christ  an  evidence 
and  testimony  of  the  Father's  approbation  of 
the  meritorious  obedience  of  his  Sou  ?  Were 
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not  his  sufferings  works  of  benevolence,  as 
well  as  of  patience  ?  Were  they  not  also  the 
path  through  which  he  was  to  pass  into  glory? 
"  He  became  obedient  to  death,  even  the 
death  of  the  cross,  wherefore  God  hath 
highly  exalted  him."  Why  then,  O  Chris 
tian,  should  afflictions  shake  your  faith  ?  Why 
should  they  raise  painful  doubts  and  misgiv 
ings  of  mind  ?  Ought  we  not  rather  to  dwell 
on  the  pleasant  view  of  things,  and  to  embrace 
that  consolation  which  is  held  forth  to  us  by 
the  example  of  Jesus  ?  Do  not  afflictions  ex 
hibit  and  establish  a  conformity  between  the 
love  of  God  to  Christ,  and  the  love  of  Christ 
to  his  disciples  ?  By  them  he  tries  our  fidelity 
and  persevering  attachment  to  him.  By  pa 
tience  in  the  day  of  tribulation,  we  have  an 
opportunity  of  contributing  essentially  to  the 
honour  and  promotion  of  his  cause,  and  of 
demonstrating  to  the  world  the  consolatory 
power  of  faith. 


SERMON  XVII*. 


FROV.  xiv.  10. 
The  heart  Jcnoweth  his  own  bitterness. 

PROVIDENCE,  seemingly  severe  in  some 
instances,  at  the  same  time  bears  the  most  af 
fecting  marks  of  mildnesa  and  compassion  to 
our  nature.  If  it  has  allotted  to  man  the  cup 
of  affliction,  it  has  also  appointed  many  reme 
dies  to  check  and  alleviate  its  bitterness. 
What  a  gracious  fund  of  consolation  is  pro 
vided  for  the  miserable,  in  the  kind  affections 
of  their  fellow-creatures !  How  often  has  the 
oppressed  mind  entirely  discharged  its  sor- 

*  This  Serpion  was  published  in  the  Scots  Preacher,  1776. 
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rows,  by  laying  them  open  to  the  soothing 
influence  of  a  compassionate,  sympathising 
heart  ?  The  most  joyful  sensations  have  been 
derived  from  afflictions,  whilst  they  have 
given  occasion  to  experience  the  sweetest  and 
most  tender  effusions  of  friendship. 

There  are  however,  among  the  children  of 
affliction,  many  who  cannot  avail  themselves 
of  these  advantages,  either  because  the  world 
is  not  qualified  to  enter  into  their  sorrow,  or 
because  they  obstinately  resist  sympathy  and 
every  mean  of  consolation.  This  is  the  case 
when  the  cause  of  their  affliction  is  not  un 
derstood  or  approved,  or  when  the  affections 
play  in  opposition  to  one  another,  and  vanity, 
shame,  reserve,  and  distrust,  lock  up  their  sor 
row,  and  reject  all  intercourse  with  society. 
Like  the  hopeless  patient,  who  refuses  to 
comply  with  the  salutary  prescriptions  of  his 
physician,  they  stand  out  against  the  bounty 
of  Providence,  and  put  themselves  beyond  the 
reach  of  human  assistance.  Both  of  these 
cases  may  be  understood  to  be  implied  in  the 
text.  In  some  instances,  indeed,  they  run 
into  one  another. 
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It  has  been  truly  observed,  that  to  fall  in 
with  afflictions,  is  the  most  effectual  method 
to  soften  and  relieve  them.  When  the  wound 
is  struck  deep,  reason  is  overthrown,  argu 
ment  vain,  and  through  the  affections  only 
we  can  have  access  to  the  heart.  It  may  be 
of  use,  therefore,  to  delineate  some  of  the 
most  striking  cases  of  bitterness  of  heart,  and 
to  suggest  suitable  remedies  for  mitigating 
and  removing  them. 

I.  Of  unrevealed  and  neglected  sorrows,  a 
large  proportion  arises  from  a  strong,  natural 
propensity  to  dejection  and  melancholy. 

As  wounds,  which  are  occasioned  by  ex 
ternal  violence,  are  more  conspicuous,  but 
less  dangerous,  than  the  hidden  disease  which 
preys  upon  the  vital  parts,  so  those  causes 
of  sorrow  which  openly  solicit  the  compas 
sion  of  the  world,  are  often  slight  and  tran 
sient,  when  compared  to  the  lurking  oppres 
sion  of  a  dark  and  depressed  mind. 

There  are  some  of  our  fellow-creatures  en 
compassed  with  every  circumstance  of  pro- 
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sperity,  and  yet,  alas  !  they  are  not,  they 
cannot  be  happy  I  Their  countenance  is 
overcast  with  gloom,  they  are  ever  pensive, 
joyless,  and  desponding.  To  such,  pleasure 
has  lost  all  her  attractions.  "They  are  deaf  to 
the  voice  of  the  charmer,  though  charming  ever 
so  wisely.  The  diseased  eye  becomes  insen 
sible  to  the  varied  complexion  of  nature, 
whilst  it  discolours  every  object  with  its  own 
inherent  stain.  The  mind,  feeble  and  dis 
concerted,  spreads  its  malignant  tincture  over 
every  surrounding  prospect,  throws  a  dark 
veil  over  the  most  brilliant  scenes,  and  ren 
ders  even  the  beautiful  countenance  of  re 
ligion  repulsive  and  awfuL 

Surrounding  spectators  form  their  opinions 
merely  from  exterior  circumstances.  They 
think  that  our  feelings  ought  to  be  regulated 
by  our  fortune,  that  our  joy  ought  to  be  no 
less,  and  our  sorrow  no  more  than  what  cir 
cumstances  are  calculated  to  excite.  Hence 
they  cannot  give  their  sympathy  where  they 
cannot  observe  sufficient  cause  of  misery* 

But  were  they  ever  so  much  disposed  to 
u  u 
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give  it,  this  miserable  man  would  have  nont 
of  their  comfort.  He  flies  from  business, 
amusement,  and  society.  He  is  up  in  arms 
against  himself.  He  is  active  only  to  thwart 
every  scheme  that  might  tend  to  dispossess 
the  approved  enemies  of  his  peace. 

II.  We  are  next  to  produce  a  class  of  men, 
who  might  perhaps  succeed  better  in  procur 
ing  the  sympathy  of  the  world,  could  they 
but  tell  the  cause  of  their  sorrow. 

*•  i  * 

Here  is  a  man  so  changed  from  what  he 
formerly  was,  that  his  heart  has  grown  cold  to 
the  friends  of  his  bosom,  and  his  countenance 
forbidding  to  the  companions  of  his  pleasant 
hours.  He  was  wont  to  be  cheerful,  and 
social,  and  happy ;  he  now  wears  the  face  of 
anxiety,  he  has  become  reserved,  sullen,  and 
unsociable.  Whence  so  great  and  sudden 
transformation  ?  Disappointments  in  a  long 
train  have  fallen  upon  his  head.  He  strug 
gled  to  despise  them.  It  was  in  vain.  The 
manliness  of  his  spirit  was  at  last  subdued, 
and  he  has  surrendered  himself  a  willing  sub 
ject  to  peevishness  and  despair,  Much  he 
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boasted  of  the  influence  of  his  friends.  Many 
pompous  expectations  were  reared  upon  their 
flattering  promises.  The  world  gave  him 
large  credit  for  interest,  and  all  is  come  to 
nothing.  Pride  stifles  the  expression  of  his 
sorrow,  and  he  is  ashamed  to  confess  that  he 
has  been  so  weak  as  to  place  his  confidence 
in  liesy  and  expect  so  much,  where  he  ha* 
found  so  little. 

VWMte'b   f  ,!VrVT>>HVv,,!   •*-      lMti%t&&$    £**:•*•&&* 

But  it  is  not  merely  the  disappointment  of 
preferment  that  corrodes  his  heart.  Ambition 
defeated,  may  fret  and  chagrin  the  aspiring 
xnind.  New  friends  and  new  projects  may 
again  amuse  it,  and  restore  its  wonted  spright- 
liness  and  vigour.  But  affection  slighted, 
gives  a  deep  and  incurable  wound  to  the 
man  of  a  feeling  heart.  Here  he  had  be 
stowed  the  most  disinterested  attachment; 
here  he  was  ready  to  dedicate  the  labours  of 
his  life.  He  wished  for  no  other  recompence 
but  a  return  in  kind.  He  would  hav« 
thought  himself  overpaid  and  but  too  happy, 
to  have  been  admitted  to  any  share  of  the 
esteem  and  affection  of  those  whom  he  wished 
to  please.  He  has  found,  that  the  claims  of 
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interest  have  prevailed  over  those  of  affection* 
His  assiduous  services  have  been  disregarded  ; 
he  has  found  too  late  that  he  has  been  unfor 
tunate  in  his  connexions,  and  has  cast  away 
that  fidelity,  which  would  have  been  precious 
to  a  sensible  and  distinguishing  mind.  The 
disappointment  of  esteem  renders  such  afflic 
tion  doubly  grievous  to  a  generous  spirit.  It 
gives  unspeakable  pain  to  find  those,  whom 
we  have  known  and  loved,  worse  than  we 
had  believed  them  to  be ;  to  meet  with  sel 
fishness,  deceit,  and  insolence,  where  we  ex 
pected  disinterestedness,  sincerity,  and  tender 
ness.  This  unavoidably  inspires  us  with  a 
more  unfavourable  opinion  of  mankind  in 
general,  and  shakes  that  benevolence,  which 
is  the  strongest  incitement  to  public  usefulness, 
and  the  richest  source  of  home  satisfaction. 
Perhaps  the  envy  and  malice,  which  were 
secretly  pointed  at  such  men  as  have  now 
been  described,  in  the  sunshine  of  their 
prosperity,  openly  break  forth  to  avow  their 
triumph,  and  to  aggravate  the  affront  and 
mortification  of  deluded  hopes. 

Ill,  But  there  are  instances  of  affection  be-* 
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ing  disappointed,  more  bitter  than  what  has 
yet  been  mentioned.  It  was  fixed,  naturally 
and  disinterestedly,  and  therefore  has  been  the 
cause  of  more  sensible  inquietude.  One  ob 
ject  perhaps  attracted  the  esteem  and  homage 
of  your  heart  in  preference  to  all  the  world 
besides.  Success  seemed  to  be  essential  to 
your  happiness.  Riches,  honour,  fame,  and 
all  that  the  world  counts  upon  as  good  and 
desirable,  were  despised  when  put  in  the  ba 
lance  with  this.  You  indulged  the  fondest 
hopes,  and  thought,  that,  without  vanity,  you 
might  flatter  yourself  with  success.  It  would 
have  been  the  study  and  pleasure  of  your  life 
to  have  been  grateful,  and  to  have  made  un 
bounded  returns  of  affection.  Unaccountable 
caprice,  interest  or  ambition,  have  slighted  your 
most  tender  regards,  and  occasioned  the  most 
grievous  disappointment  of  your  life.  The 
subject  is  too  delicate  to  be  laid  open  to  the 
world.  It  were  easier  to  die,  than  throw  off 
that  weight  of  native  modesty,  which  sup 
presses  all  utterance  and  complaint.  Perhaps 
you  too  justly  apprehend  neglect  and  ridicule, 
where  indeed  you  most  require  the  balm  of 
$oft,  indulgent  friendship. 
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Your  sorrow  cannot  vent  itself  to  mankind. 
It  recoils  with  greater  violence  upon  yourself, 
and  silent  and  unseen  lays  waste  the  inward 
tranquillity  of  your  soul.  The  lapse  of  time, 
and  the  business  and  attachments  of  succeed 
ing  life,  may  give  that  relief  which  you  can 
not  ask,  or  expect  from  the  world. 

IV.  The  man,  who  secretly  grieves  for  the 
treachery  of  a  friend,  may  seem  to  have  a 
more  serious  claim  to  respect  and  sympathy, 
than  any  of  those  I  have  already  mentioned. 
My  affection  was  not  prostituted  to  the  great, 
who  might  have  had  aa  interest  in  deceiving 
me.  It  was  not  directed  by  caprice,  or  rashly 
fixed  without  deliberation  and  experience. 
Here  was  the  appearance  of  every  worthy 
and  amiable  disposition.  Could  I  withhold 
my  friendship  ?  There  was  a  time  when  I 
had  every  reason  to  be  pleased  with  my 
choice.  Hence  I  derived  the  purest  joy  of 
my  life.  In  return,  could  I  do  less  than  give 
all  my  confidence  and  affection  ?  Contrary 
to  expectation,  I  have  found  coldness  and  re 
serve,  treachery  and  contempt,  in  the  man 
wbo  was  to  me  as  my  own  brother.  Whithtr 
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shall  I  now  betake  me  for  consolation?  I 
have  no  friend.  Painful  experience  has  in 
stilled  a  jealousy  and  distrust  of  my  fellow- 
men,  and  cut  off  my  wonted  resource  in  the 
day  of  calamity.  My  bitterness  shall  be 
known  only  to  my  own  heart. 

V.  Akin  to  what  I  have  now  described, 
are  domestic  sources  of  disquietude,  which  as 
they  are  continually  present,  are  the  more 
oppressive,  and,  from  motives  of  delicacy, 
secreted  from  the  notice  and  sympathy  of 
the  world. 

•      *'  ."'.  -  '     '„«--  ;.';i..  ..-.  ,.,'.A..JJ 

Happiness  must  begin  at  home.  It  is  na 
tural  for  every  man  first  to  seek  it  there. 
When  folly,  peevishness,  jealousy,  and  dis 
cordant  taste  and  temper,  alienate  affection, 
and  unhinge  confidence  among  those  who 
are  united  by  inseparable  interests  and  affi 
nities,  the  fountain  of  domestic  peace  is 
poisoned,  and  converted  into  an  abiding 
source  of  vexation  and  bitterness.  But 
neither  in  such  persons  are  the  sensibilities  of 
natural  affection  extinguished,  nor  the  motives 
arising  from  it  disregarded.  They  willingly 
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submit  to  the  painful  violence  of  dissimula 
tion  and  constraint,  and  wear  the  mask  of 
contentment  and  cheerfulness,  in  order  to  co 
ver  the  gloom  of  their  minds,  and  to  avert  the 
reproach  and  degradation  in  which  their  dear 
est  connexions  must  be  involved. 

VI.  In  a  situation  somewhat  similar  are 
those  individuals,  who  have  gone  out  of  the 
station  and  employment  to  which  they  were 
by  nature  best  fitted,  and  of  consequence  are 
compelled  to  act  and  go  forward  in  life  with 
a  set  of  men  whose  tastes  and  dispositions  run 
contrary  to  their  own. 

The  sentiments  and  conduct  at  variance, 
excite  the  most  violent  struggles  and  commo 
tions  in  a  man's  own  breast,  and  make  an  ir 
reparable  breach  upon  his  peace.  In  such  a 
case,  freedom  of  thought  and  action,  an  essen 
tial  ingredient  in  happiness,  is  forfeited.  All 
is  force  and  unnatural  coercion,  and  the  man 
dare  not  complain  or  tell  his  misery,  without 
incurring  the  dislike  and  resentment  of  those 
upon  whom  his  credit  and  interest  now 
pend. 
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VII.  Allied  to  these,  but  more  worthy  of 
approbation,  is  the  man  who  carries  grief  ia 
his  bosom  upon  account  of  conscious  imper 
fection  and  inconsistency  of  character.     He 
has  approved  the  better  part,  and  professed 
to  pursue  it.     He  is  deeply  convinced  that 
he  can  never  else  be  happy,  and  yet  some 
strong  predominating  passion  still  holds  him 
fast  in  the  fetters  of  vice.     He  has  often  re 
solved   upon    reformation,    made    strenuous 
efforts  against  temptations ;  he  has  failed  and 
relapsed    again  under   the  bondage  of    sin. 
This  has  occasioned  miserable  agitation  and 
perplexity  of  soul.      The  world,  who  see 
only  the  outside  of  character,  is  disappointed, 
and  his  friends  regret  that  he  is  a  stranger  to 
that  peace  and  self- enjoyment,  which  are  the 
fruits  of  virtue,  and  an  approving  conscience. 
This  confounds  and  perplexes  him  the  more. 
He  mourns  in  secret,  that  he  is  not  such  as 
his  own  resolutions  prescribe,  and  the  world 
around  him  believe  him  to  be. 

VIII.  To  every  person  of  reflection,  it  is 
matter  of  deep  concern  to  find  that  a  great 

proportion  of  secret  sorrow  falls  to  the  share 
x  x 
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of  those  who  are  most  useful,  and  deserve 
best  from  society. 

When  I  remind  you  of  a  common  obser 
vation,  that  no  calamity  bears  harder  upon 
the  mind  than  ingratitude,  you  will  under 
stand  who  they  are,  that  now  claim  your  at 
tention.     Were  I  to  refer  only  to  examples 
of  those  who  have  been  placed  in  public  and 
pre-eminent  stations,  how  many  patriots  and 
heroes  have  gone  off  the  stage  of  this  world, 
lamenting  that  the  disinterested  and  liberal 
schemes,  to  which  they  dedicated  the  anxiety 
and  labours  of  their  lives,  have  been  frustrated 
by  the  ignorance,  perverseness,  and  malice  of 
the  very  men  whom  they  were  intended  to 
serve  !     If  we  consult  history,  what  nation 
has  not  in  its  turn   come  short  in  paternal 
affection,  and  deserved  to  be  branded  with 
ingratitude,   whilst  it    has   suffered    its  best 
benefactors,  who  were  an  honour  to  human 
nature,  to  languish  in  poverty,  exile,  and  con 
tempt. 

But  to  speak  of  more  humble  and  con 
fined  instances   of  beneficence.      Who   has 
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Iiad  the  happiness  to  deal  ever  so  little  in  the 
commerce  of  good  offices  without  experien 
cing  the  bitterness  of  ingratitude,  and  ill  re 
turns  from  men  ?  Here  was  a  man  who 
lived  but  to  do  good.  Many  have  been  ad 
vanced  to  prosperity  and  the  notice  of  the 
world,  who  must  have  lain  hid  in  meanness 
and  obscurity,  had  it  not  been  for  the  un 
wearied  protection  and  friendship  with  which 
he  cherished  them.  "  Of  the  rock  that  begat 
them,  they  have  been  unmindful."  The  re 
membrance  of  a  benefactor  dwells  not  in  their 
hearts. 

Some  have  exhibited  more  active  and  enor 
mous  ingratitude.  Their  hand  has  been 
lifted  up  against  the  man  who  armed  it  with 
power.  Their  prosperity  and  influence  have 
been  impiously  exerted  to  shake  the  foun 
dations  upon  which  they  were  originally 
erected.  Persons  of  a  vindictive  spirit  are 
impatient  to  publish  the  injuries  done  to 
them,  and  are  gratified  by  the  sympathetic 
indignation  of  spectators.  A  man  of  a  gene 
rous  spirit  disdains  the  meanness  of  complaint, 
and  from  a  refined  sense  of  his  relation  to 
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mankind,  conceals  the  depravity  which  has 
wounded  his  peace,  with  all  the  tenderness 
and  anxiety,  with  which  he  would  do  any 
miscarriage  tending  to  the  infamy  of  one  of 
his  own  kindred  and  family. 

To  the  common  feelings  of  humanity,  add 
the  more  endearing  ties  of  blood,  and  you 
,have  the  idea  of  the  most  poignant  sorrow 
that  human  nature  can  sustain.  Suppose  a 
fond  parent  disappointed  of  the  child  of  his 
love,  and  that  the  best  admonitions  have  been 
thwarted,  the  most  affectionate  indulgences 
abused  ;  and  that  he  meets  with  impiety,  un- 
dutifulness,  treachery,  and  ingratitude,  where 
he  eagerly  anticipated  social  beneficence, 
honour  to  his  family,  and  the  sweetest  re-, 
turns  of  respect  and  love  to  himself;  in  such 
a  case,  it  may  be  said  in  the  most  emphatical 
sense,  That  the  heart  knoweth  his  own  bitter 
ness.  For  were  he  ever  so  much  disposed  to 
utterance,  language  fails  him,  and  words  can 
not  be  found  of  adequate  force,  to  express  or 
convey  to  others  a  true  picture  of  the  wring- 
ings  and  agony  of  a  heart  torn  with  filial  ia- 
gratitudef 
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In  short,  were  I  to  enlarge  upon  examples; 
—were  I  to  disclose  the  multiplied  sources  of 
bitterness  of  heart,  to  which  human  life  is  ex 
posed; — were  I  to  point  out  the  peculiar  an 
noyances  of  every  station  and  employment ; 
the  cruel  stings  and  mortifications  to  which 
worthy  dependance  must  submit ;  the  rubs, 
the  secret  anxieties  and  heart-burnings,  from 
which  even  prosperity  and  successful  ambi 
tion  are  not  exempted,  all  of  which  shame 
and  pride  have  covered  with  an  impenetrable 
veil,  we  should  then  be  well  satisfied  that  a 
large  portion  of  sorrows  lies  for  ever  en 
tombed  in  the  hearts  of  men,  that  Providence, 
ignorantly  arraigned,  has  dispersed  happiness 
with  a  more  equal  and  impartial  hand  than 
appears  to  our  narrow  view, — that  all  man 
kind  are  more  nearly  upon  a  level ; — that  we 
often  make  false  conclusions  concerning  the 
happiness  of  others,  and  idly  envy  stations 
and  employments,  where  hidden  stings  con 
tinually  assail  their  miserable  possessors. 

But  it  is  not  enough  to  suppress  envy  and 
discontent  in  our  own  minds.  We  are  made 
to  bear  one  another's  burdens,  and  to  mourn 
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with  those  who  mourn.  Hence  those  sighs 
and  tears,  which  wait  upon  the  tale  of  misery. 
These  are  not  to  be  thrown  away  in  solitary, 
inefficient  sympathy.  They  are  intended  to 
stimulate  us  to  benevolent  exertion.  Nor  let 
us  think  it  enough,  that  we  exercise  compas 
sion  in  cases  of  distress  accidentally  thrown 
in  our  way,  but  let  us  anxiously  seek  out  the 
shy  and  sequestered  mourner.  With  tender 
and  artful  condescension,  let  us  endeavour  to 
remove  the  disguise  with  which  obstinate  and 
determined  grief  hath  fortified  itself.  Let 
us  with  a  charitable  delicacy  address  those 
sorrows,  which,  from  very  excess,  desire  not  to 
be  suspected,  made  known.  Men  of  a  broken 
and  dejected  spirit  are  too  often  neglected 
and  unpitied  by  the  world,  because,  as  has 
been  observed,  it  cannot  approve  the  cause  of 
their  sorrow,  or  perhaps  thinks  that  they  ought 
to  be  happy.  But,  alas,  are  they  not  punished 
in  their  very  crime  ?  Are  they  not  unhappy  ? 
Any  intimation  of  kindness  and  sympathy 
upon  the  part  of  their  fellow-creatures,  might 
perhaps  draw  out  their  confidence,  and  ex 
tinguish  the  malady  whilst  yet  in  its  infancy. 
But  neglect  and  harshness  crush  their  feeble 
hopes,  and  deliver  them  up  a  consenting  and 
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desperate  prey  to  the  disease  of  their  own 
mind. 


Let  us  anxiously  guard  against  such  con 
duct  as  may  be  the  occasion  of  bitterness  of 
heart  to  any  of  our  fellow-creatures.  Let  us 
beware  of  flattering  any  of  our  friends  or  de 
pendants  with  hopes,  which  may  hereafter 
expose  them  to  the  vexation  of  disappoint 
ment.  Never  let  us  despise  attachments  which 
flow  from  the  heart,  though  unable  to  repay 
them  to  the  full  expectation  of  those  who 
feel  them.  Let  us  be  constant  and  faithful  in 
our  friendships.  "  Thine  own  friend  and  thy 
father's  friend  forsake  not."  Cultivate  a  grate 
ful  disposition  of  heart.  Let  not  length  of 
time,  nor  levity,  nor  the  pride  of  prosperity, 
eraze  the  remembrance  of  early  benefactors. 
Persons  who  enter  into  the  most  sacred  do 
mestic  engagements,  ought  to  study  the  vir 
tues  of  patience,  meekness,  and  forbearance 
with  one  another's  infirmities.  As  filial  af 
fection  is  often  weakened  by  absence  and  in 
dependence,  children  ought  to  make  it  their 
study  to  keep  it  alive  and  cherish  it,  by  re 
flecting  upon  the  obligations  which  they  owe 
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to  their  parents.  Let  them  often  call  to  re 
membrance  the  tenderness  with  which  they 
watched  over  them  in  their  helpless  years ; 
the  privations  to  which  they  submitted ;  the 
anxieties  and  cares  which  they  endured  in 
rearing,  sustaining,  and  educating  them ;  the 
strength  of  affection  with  which  they  have 
always  loved  them.  Impressed  with  these 
recollections,  if  they  are  not  lost  to  all  sense 
of  honour  and  humanity,  it  will  be  impos 
sible  for  them  to  think,  without  horror,  of  the 
cruel  ingratitude  of  wounding  the  hearts  of 
their  dearest  benefactors,  and  "  bringing  down 
their  grey  hairs  with  sorrow  to  the  grave." 

To  you  who  have  felt  the  bitterness  of  a 
broken  spirit,  I  next  address  myself.  Take 
care,  on  your  part,  that  you  do  not  de 
cline  the  kind  advances  of  your  sympathising 
friends,  and  give  way  to  the  baneful  influence 
of  a  reserved  and  suspicious  temper.  This 
unhappy  disposition  frequently  begins  and 
consummates  the  fatal  disease  which  has  been 
the  subject  of  this  discourse.  Nothing  can 
do  well  out  of  the  course  marked  for  it  by 
nature  and  Providence.  The  busy  mind  of 
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man,  if  not  cultivated  with  social  intercourse 
and  employment,  will  naturally  shoot  up  into 
wild  and  dreary  imaginations.  Gloomy" 
thoughts,  if  not  instantly  discharged  into  the 
bosom  of  a  friend,  will  strike  deep  root,  daily 
multiply  their  kind,  and  at  last  overwhelm 
the  mind. 

But  the  presence  and  condescension  of 
sympathising  friends,  however  soothing  and 
consolatory,  still  remind  you  of  the  cause  of 
your  sorrow,  and  afford  comparatively  a  tran 
sient  release  from  it. 

To  obtain  more  permanent  deliverance^ 
you  ought  to  endeavour  to  tufri  aside  your; 
thoughts  from  the  plague  of  your  hearts,  by 
a  strenuous  application  to  the  ordinary  busi 
ness,  and  duties  of  life.  Diligence  and  fide 
lity  in  your  several  callings  and  professions, 
and  in  the  trusts  committed  to  you,  and  the 
performance  of  relative  duties,  coincide  with 
your  obligations  as  Christians,  and  carry  their 
immediate  reward  by  preventing  the  intrusion 
of  dark,  melancholy  thoughts.  The  pursuit 
of  knowledge  and  science  ia  the  Ikie  pre~ 
y  y 
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scribed  by  natural  genius  and  talents,  may  be 
resorted  to  with  success  by  those  who  have 
enjoyed  the  advantages  of  a  liberal  education, 
and  who  are  exempted  from  the  laborious 
employments  of  life.  Nor  are  amusements 
to  be  condemned,  provided  they  be  not  such 
as  tend  to  fatigue  or  enervate  the  mind, 
which  never  fail  to  render  it,  at  the  long 
run,  more  susceptible  of  depression  and  de 
spondency. 

But  above  all,  habits  of  devotion,  and  fre 
quent  intercourse  with  that  Being  who  is  the 
source  and  fountain  of  all  consolation,  are  to 
be  recommended,  as  the  most  effectual  method 
to  heal  that  bitterness  which  is  unknown  to 
the  world. 

The  caprice  of  our  fellow- creatures  may- 
require  much  previous  suspence;  and  ren-> 
ders  our  success  at  their  hands  precarious 
in  the  issue.  The  high  value  which 
they  put  upon  their  favours,  and  the  over 
charged  tribute  of  gratitude  which  they  exact, 
may  discourage  timid  minds  from  following 
their  natural  inclinations  to  have  recourse  to 
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their  sympathy  and  consolation.  But  we 
are  encouraged,  by  the  revealed  word  of 
God,  to  approach  him  in  full  confidence, 
that  he  will  receive  us  graciously,  and  be  a 
present  help  in  the  time  of  need.  "  Like 
as  a  father  pitieth  his  children,  so  the  Lord 
pitieth  them  that  fear  him.  He  giveth  to  all 
liberally,  and  upbraideth  not.  He  dwelleth 
with  the  man  of  an  humble  and  contrite 
spirit." 

Again,  the  pride  of  our  hearts,  which  affects 
more  to  appear  than  to  be  happy,  makes  us 
ashamed  to  acknowledge  our  inferiority  to 
creatures  who  stand  originally  upon  the  same 
level  with  ourselves.  But  before  the  immen 
sity  of  the  Deity,  all  comparison  is  at  an 
end ;  we  subside  into  nothing,  and  it  appears 
our  highest  honour,  as  well  as  our  happiness, 
to  be  permitted  to  bow  down  and  pour  out 
our  hearts  before  him. 

The  Divine  goodness,  familiar  and  conti 
nually  present  to  the  mind,  at  last  imparts 
somewhat  of  itself,  and  infuses  a  sweetness 
into  the  heart,  which  proves  the  surest  and* 
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dote  against  pride,  rancour,  envy,  and  every 
malevolent  and  disquieting  affection.  Com 
placency  and  satisfaction  adorn  and  gladden 
the  countenance  whilst  it  is  raised  to  heaven 
in  acts  of  devotion.  It  elevates  the  mind 
above  the  sphere  within  which  all  the  causes 
cf  uneasiness  and  anxiety  are  circumscribed. 
As  the  clouds  which  pass  over  our  heads 
obstruct  the  cheering  rays  of  light  only 
from  those  who  are  below  them,  and  are 
themselves  illuminated  by  the  reflected  splen 
dour  of  superior  regions,  so  the  mind  mounted 
upon  the  wings  of  devotion,  soars  above  all 
the  little  cares  and  anxieties  which  haunt  the 
prison  of  this  world,  and  breathes,  enlarged 
and  unmolested,  in  the  regions  of  liberty, 
peace,  and  assured  joy. 

Thus  I  might  appeal  to  those  who  have 
heen  so  happy  as  to  make  the  experiment,  if, 
upon  the  first  attack  of  sorrow;  if,  when  they 
found  themselves  ready  to  sink  into  perplex 
ity  and  desponding  thoughts  upon  occasion 
of  disappointment  or  uncommon  ill  usage 
from  their  fellow-creatures;  if,  in  such  a  situ 
ation,  they  have  poured  out  their  souls  to 
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God,  resigning  themselves  entirely  to  his 
holy  will,  have  they  not  found  immediate  re 
lief?  Have  they  not  found  a  serenity,  which 
even  undisturbed  prosperity  cannot  bestow  ? 
It  was  the  Divine  goodness,  not  speculatively 
contemplated,  but  feelingly  impressed  on  their 
hearts.  It  was  as  if  a  voice  from  heaven,  in 
loud  and  ravishing  accents,  had  announced 
the  establishment  and  everlasting  reign  of 
peace  and  liberty.  And  now  exalted  upon 
an  eminence,  from  whence  inferior  objects 
appear  diminished  and  remote,  the  army  of 
miseries,  which  lately  appeared  so  terrific  and 
invincible,  is  dispersed,  never  more  to  be  seen. 

To  confirm  these  observations,  I  shall  just 
observe,  that  as  in  the  diseases  of  the  body, 
nature  herself  often  suggests  the  means  of  re 
lief,  so  no  less  benevolent  in  what  is  more 
important  to  our  happiness,  by  a  sort  of  in 
stinctive  impulse,  she  directs  us  to  the  most 
immediate  and  successful  consolation  under 
the  more  grievous  miseries  of  the  mind.  Thus 
the  heart  labouring  with  sorrow  too  big  to  be 
uttered,  and  driven  from  every  expectation 
and  gleam  of  hope  from  human  aid,  without 
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forethought  or  deliberation,  flies  to  the  ori 
ginal  fountain  of  all  consolation  and  happi 
ness. 

The  unnatural  violence  of  men  to  them 
selves,  in  endeavouring  to  suppress  and  di 
vert  these  feelings,  and  their  substituting  false 
and  artificial  remedies,  are  the  mischievous 
causes  which  wreck  their  comfort,  and  plunge 
them  into  an  unfathomable  abysl  of  misery 
and  despair. 
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Now  when  the  centurion,  and  they  that  wtrt 
with  him,  watching  Jesus,  saw  the  earthquake 
and  those  things  that  were  done,  they  feared 
greatly,  saying,  Truly  this  was  the  Son  of 
God. 

W  E  inquire,  with  the  most  eager  curiosity, 
concerning  the  circumstances  and  behaviour 
which  close  the  history  of  persons  who  have 
been  great  and  distinguished  through  life.  If 
the  last  scene  has  been  marked  with  distress, 
it  grows  more  powerfully  interesting  and  in- 

*  This  Sermon  was  Published  in  the  Scots  Preacher. 
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structive.  The  tenderest  feelings  of  the  heart 
are  exercised ;  the  noblest  satisfaction  is  de 
rived  from  contemplating,  in  our  own  nature, 
that  excellence  of  conduct  which  suffering 
goodness  only  can  exhibit;  we  are  penetrated 
with  the  virtues  which  we  admire,  and  retire 
with  resolutions  which  have  a  promising 
tendency  to  impress  and  to  elevate  the  whole 
tenor  of  future  actions. 

The  peculiar  duty  of  this  day  coincides 
with  these  natural  propensities  of  the  mind, 
to  direct  our  meditations  to  the  most  impor 
tant  circumstances  which  attended  the  death 
of  Christ. 

Miracles  performed,  prophecies  fulfilled, 
virtues  displayed,  in  the  closing  scene  of  our 
Lord's  life,  all  conspire  to  enforce  the  conclu 
sion,  Truly  this  'was  the  Son  of  God. 

Miracles  are  a  species  of  evidence  which 
apply  to  the  senses,  and  produce  instantaneous 
and  full  conviction  in  the  mind.  The  sun 
darkened,  the  earth  trembling,  the  veil  of  the 
temple  rent,  were,  to  those  wto  beheld  them, 
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awful  demonstrations  of  the  dignity  of  the 
suffering  Jesus.  To  the  impression  of  these 
we  are  chiefly  to  ascribe  the  conclusion  o£ 
the  centurion  and  of  those  who  were  with 
him. 

The  Jews  sought  the  evidence  of  the  Mes 
siah's  authority  in  the  books  of  the  Old  Tes 
tament.  Hence  the  sacred  historians  are  at 
pains  to  remark  the  correspondence  of  every 
event  of  our  Lord's  life  to  the  types  of  the 
law,  and  the  predictions  of  the  prophets. 
That  Jesus  should  be  crucified;  that  his  side 
should  he  pierced,  his  garments  divided  by  lot ; 
that  he  should  receive  vinegar  to  drink^  and 
make  his  grave  <witb  the  rich ; — what  but  Di 
vine  prescience  could  foretel  ?  What  but  Di 
vine  power  could  accomplish  the  fulfilment  of 
a  series  of  circumstances  so  minute  and  con 
tingent  ? 

The  evidence  of  divinity  drawn  from  the 
character  or  virtues  of  Jesus,  requires  the  de 
liberate  attention  of  the  mind ;  but  it  carries 
down  its  force  undiminished  to  the  remotest 
ages,  and  terminates  in  conviction  no  less 
z  z 
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firm  and  pleasant.  With  these  advantages,  it 
excites  dispositions  of  heart  peculiarly  suitable 
to  the  remembrance  of  the  death  of  Christ. 

L  Sensibility  and  fortitude  united,  form  a 
rare  and  illustrious  combination  of  virtues, 
and  proclaim  the  Son  of  God  through  the  dis 
guise  of  external  humiliation,  with  which  he 
was  covered  when  he  became  obedient  to 
death.  As  it  behoved  our  High  Priest  to  be 
made  in  all  things  like  unto  his  brethren ;  so 
we  find  him  through  preceding  life,  and  par 
ticularly  at  the  approach  of  death,  displaying 
that  sensibility  which  is  an  essential  property 
of  human  nature.  Without  sensibility,  cou 
rage  is  no  more  than  brutal  ferocity:  it 
excites  the  aversion,  rather  than  the  approba 
tion  of  spectators. 

Would  you  contemplate  the  most  affecting 
sense  of  suffering,  supported  by  the  noblest 
fortitude  and  resignation  to  the  Divine  will  ? 
Recollect  what  Jesusy^//,  and  how  he  submit* 
ltd  in  the  garden  of  Gethsemane :  "  He  be 
gan  to  be  sore  amazed,  and  very  heavy." 
The  hour  of  approaching  danger  is  big  with 
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anxiety  and  horror.  Though  death  be  una 
voidable,  yet  whilst  the  time  and  manner  of 
it  are  uncertain,  the  flattering  imagination  of 
the  individual  puts  it  at  a  distance,  and  fondly 
hopes  to  be  in  the  number  of  the  happy 
few,  who  may  evade  the  sickness,  the  groans, 
and  the  agonies,  which  exhibit  the  most  ter 
rific  countenance  of  death.  But  when  the 
moment  of  suffering  is  fixed  and  precise; 
when  infamy  and  tortures  are  appointed; 
every  hope  of  delay,  of  escape,  shut  out; 
what  an  awful  interval  of  distraction  and 
terror ! 

Jesus  had  a  clear  foresight  and  apprehen 
sion  of  his  sufferings.  The  treachery  of 
Judas,  the  denial  of  Peter,  the  bufferings  of  the 
soldiers,  the  scourging,  and  the  cross,  in  dismal 
array,  were  drawn  out  before  him.  Did  he 
remain  insensible  to  these  evils  ?  He  surren 
dered  himself  to  their  keenest  impression,  and 
nature  recoiled.  "  He  said,  My  soul  is  ex 
ceeding  sorrowful ;  and  prayed,  If  it  were  pos 
sible,  Father,  take  away  this  cup  from  me." 
That  supreme  regard  to  the  will  of  God  which 
regulated  all  his  actions,  restrained  the  natural 
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reluctance  to  suffering ;  and  with  composure, 
and  yet  with  full  apprehension,  he  entered  in 
to  the  field  of  combat ;  and  he  said,  "  Never 
theless  not  what  I  will,  but  what  thou  wilt." 
Thus,  whilst  he  felt  as  a  man,  he  suffered 
with  the  dignity  which  became  the  Son  of 
God.  The  same  amiable  conjunction  of  sen 
sibility  and  fortitude  illustriously  shone  forth 
when  he  afterwards  hung  upon  the  cross  ;  sus 
tained  with  patience  the  agonies  which  he  had 
foreseen ;  and  attentively  discharged  to  his 
friends  and  his  enemies  those  duties  which 
are  rarely  attained  by  the  most  perfect  human 
characters,  in  the  calm  and  untroubled  mo 
ments  of  life. 

II.  The  last  scene  of  our  Lord's  life  is 
strongly  recommended  to  every  generous 
heart,  by  expressions  of  the  most  ardent  and 
unabated  affection  to  his  friends.  We  can 
hardly  conceive  any  situation  more  pitiable 
and  forlorn  than  that  of  our  Lord's  disciples, 
from  the  period  of  his  falling  into  the  hands 
of  his  enemies  till  his  rising  again  from  the 
dead.  All  their  fondest  hopes  blasted  ;  dan 
gers  gathering  over  their  heads,  and  exag- 
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gerated  by  the  horrors  of  a  desponding  ima 
gination  ;  their  friend,  their  consolation,  taken 
from  them  !  Their  situation  was  anticipated 
with  the  tenderest  sympathy  by  their  Master. 
His  first  and  most  anxious  concern,  was  to 
prepare  and  strengthen  them  against  the  hour 
of  approaching  trial.  Disappointments  alto 
gether  sudden  and  unexpected,  are  ready  to 
plunge  the  mind  into  despair.  Jesus  gra 
dually  opens  to  his  disciples  the  prospect  of 
suffering.  In  their  last  journey  to  Jerusalem, 
"  he  began  to  tell  them,  that  the  Son  of  man 
must  suffer  many  things  of  the  Jews,  and  bs 
killed,"  To  countervail  the  shock  of  this 
fatal  prediction,  in  the  same  moment,  and  with 
the  same  breath,  he  announces  his  succeeding 
triumph  :  "  And  he  shall  rise  again  from  the 
dead  on  the  third  day." 

Upon  the  immediate  approach  of  suffering, 
Jesus  devotes  himself  more  entirely  to  the 
consolation  of  his  disciples,  and  pours  out  his 
heart  in  the  sweetest  strains  of  affection.  The 
perfections  of  God,  his  own  dignity  and  in 
terest  with  the  Father,  the  happiness  of  a  fu 
ture  state,  are  all  recapitulated,  and  brought 
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home  to  their  hearts,  as  sources  of  comfort. 
That  internal  unity  and  love  which  secure 
independent  joys  to  those  who  are  associated 
in  common  misfortunes,  are  now  pressed  with 
the  most  earnest  recommendations,  and  be 
queathed  as  the  last  legacy  of  the  dying  friend: 
<c  A  new  commandment  I  give  unto  you, 
That  ye  love  one  another ;  as  I  have  loved 
you,  that  ye  also  love  another.  By  this  shall 
all  men  know,  that  ye  are  my  disciples,  if  ye 
have  love  one  to  another.  My  peace  I  give 
unto  you,  my  peace  I  leave  with  you;  not  as 
the  world  giveth,  give  I  unto  you."  Their 
own  interest,  how  improbable  soever  this 
might  seem,  our  Lord  assures  them,  should 
be  finally  promoted  by  his  departure :  "  Ne 
vertheless  I  tell  you,  that  it  is  expedient  for 
you  that  I  go  away;  for  if  I  go  not  away,  the 
Comforter  will  not  come." 

But  it  were  harsh  to  suspect,  that  the  anxi 
ety  of  our  Lord's  disciples  centred  entirely  in 
themselves.  Concern  for  their  Master  entered 
deep  into  their  hearts,  and  composed  a  great 
proportion  of  their  sorrow.  In  this  view, 
how  suitable  and  consolatory  the  assurance  ? 
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u  If  ye  loved  me,  ye  would  rejoice,  because  I 
said,  I  go  unto  the  Father;  for  my  Father  is 
greater  than  I."  He  closes  the  whole  with 
a  fervent  address  to  heaven,  formed  to  con 
vey  the  most  exalted  and  encouraging  senti 
ments  of  his  dignity,  and  to  engrave  upon 
their  hearts  memorials  of  the  ardour  and  con 
stancy  of  his  friendship,  which  would  prove 
refreshing  under  every  future  persecution  to 
which  they  might  be  exposed  on  account  of 
their  attachment  to  him. 

Our  Lord  was  well  acquainted  with  the 
weakness  and  timidity  of  his  disciples.  He 
wanted  to  keep  them  at  a  distance  from  dan 
gers  which  they  were  not  able  jto  withstand. 
Attending  to  this,  we  discern  the  wisdom  and 
generosity  of  his  address  to  the  soldiers  who 
came,  under  the  guidance  of  Judas,  to  appre 
hend  him.  "  He  went  forth,  and  said  unto 
them,  Whom  seek  ye  ?  They  answered  him, 
Jesus  of  Nazareth,  Jesus  saith  unto  them,  I 
am  he."  Innocence  can  do  wonders.  "  One 
shall  chase  a  thousand,  and  ten  put  ten  thou 
sand  to  flight."  Innocence  alone  possesses 
in  itself  that  dignity  and  boldness  which  con- 
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founds  a  mind  debased  and  troubled  with  the 
consciousness  of  guilt.  Armed,  and  many, 
"  they  went  backward,  and  fell  to  the  ground.'* 
He  avails  himself  of  their  terror,  to  procure 
the  safety  and  escape  of  his  disciples.  "  If 
therefore  ye  seek  me,  let  these  go  their  way." 

Our  Lord's  tenderness  to  his  disciples  ap 
pears  from  a  previous  care  to  remove  all  those 
circumstances,  which  might  tend  to  swell  the 
tide  of  sorrow,  occasioned  by  his  sufferings 
and  death.  In  the  first  flow  of  sorrow  for 
the  loss  of  a  friend,  its  greatest  mitigation  or 
increase  is  derived  from  the  remembrance  of 
our  behaviour  towards  him  in  the  days  of  en 
joyment.  Erery  instance  of  attachment,  of 
duty,  and  of  service,  is  now  recalled  with  ap 
probation,  and  gives  ample  reward  in  the 
sweet  sensations  which  intermingle  with  our 
sighs  and  our  tears.  Every  failure  in  affec 
tion,  every  slight  and  neglect  of  which  we 
have  been  guilty  towards  our  departed  friend, 
now  stand  up  in  judgment,  and  write  bitter 
things  against  us.  The  apostles  of  our  Lord 
had  but  too  much  reason  to  indulge,  upon 
such  accounts,  the  harshest  tone  of  sorrow* 
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As  if  it  had  been  with  a.  view  to  check  this, 
Jesus,  in  his  last  interviews  with  his  disciples, 
is  at  pains  to  express  the  fullest  approbation, 
of  every  instance  of  their  fidelity ;  and  to 
suggest  every  apology  and  alleviating  circum* 
stance  for  their  neglect,  which  the   utmost 
stretch  of  candour  and  generosity  could  devise* 
If  the  disciples,  in  the  season  of  calm  reflec 
tion,  were  prone  to  lament,  that  they  had 
fallen  short  of  the  improvements  which  they 
might  have  attained,  of  the  regard  and  grati 
tude  which  they  ought  to  have  expressed 
whilst  they  enjoyed  the  personal  presence  of 
their  Master,  it  would  be  some  consolation  to 
remember,  that  he  himself  had  given  them, 
this  testimony :    "  Ye  are  they  which  have 
continued  with  me  in  my  temptations.     Ye 
have  loved  me,  kept  my  word,  and  believed 
that  I  came  from  God.     Henceforth  I  call 
you  not  servants,  I  have  called  you  friends." 
If  Peter,  James,  and  John,  were  pierced  to  the 
heart  when  they  recollected  the  stupidity  and 
coldness  with  which  they  had  so  ill  repaid  the 
most  distinguished  honour  their  Master  had 
conferred,  by  admitting  them  to  be  spectators 
of  his  lowest  humiliation  in  the  garden  of 
3  A 
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Gethsemane ;  comfort  and  joy  would  yet  re 
vive,  when  they  remembered  that  he  himself 
had  not  condemned  them ;  that  he  himself 
had  pleaded  the  only  extenuation  of  their 
crime,  "  The  spirit  is  willing,  but  the  flesh  is 
weak ;"  had  pleaded  this  at  a  season,  when 
the  mind,  broken  with  sorrow,  dictates  the 
severest  construction  of  the  conduct  of  friends. 
Simon  Peter  wept  bitterly,  but  could  not  de 
spair,  when  he  recalled  the  overflowing  com 
passion  which  filled  the  eye  of  Jesus,  whea 
at  one  glance  he  intimated  his  guilt  and  for 
giveness. 

I  shall  give  one  example  more  of  our  Lord's 
attention  and  tenderness  to  his  friends  in  the 
closing  scene  of  his  life.  Among  the  few,  who 
4  with  unshaken  attachment  had  followed  him 
through  every  scene  of  danger,  and,  who  now 
overwhelmed  with  astonishment  and  grief,  be 
hold  him  expiring  upon  the  cross,  there  is 
one  whose  distinguished  sorrow  arrests  the 
whole  attention  of  the  sympathising  heart ! 
Mary,  the  mother  of  Jesus,  was  there.  What 
joys  had  often  thrilled  through  her  heart  whilst 
she  hung  upon  the  heavenly  instructions  which 
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dropped  from  the  mouth  of  her  Son ;  when 
she  beheld  the  innumerable  acts  of  goodnesi 
which  were  performed  by  his  beneficent  hand* 
What  high  expectations  had  she  founded  upon 
these!  What  a  contrast  to  all,  the  catastrophe  of 
this  day  ?     Now  did  she  comprehend  the  full 
energy  of  the  prediction  of  Simeon  :  "  Yea,  a 
sword  shall  pierce  through  thine  own  soul 
also."     The  presence  of  Mary,  we  may  be 
lieve,  was  no  inconsiderable  aggravation  of 
the  sufferings  of  Jesus.     Amidst  the  agonies 
of  the  cross,  he  does  not  forget  to  provide  for 
her    consolation ;     "  When  Jesus   therefore 
saw  his  mother,  and  the  disciple  standing  by 
whom  he  loved,  he  saith  unto  his  mother, 
Woman,  behold  thy  son ;  then  saith  he  to 
the  disciple,  Behold  thy  mother."     But  was 
it  necessary  that  the  beloved  disciple  should 
be  prompted  to  a  duty  so  obvious,  and  so  con 
sonant  to  that  tenderness  of  heart,  which  ad 
vanced  him  to  a  preference  in  the  friendship 
of  Jesus  ?     Whilst  he  remembered  the  son, 
could  he  forget  the  mother,  bereaved  of  that 
son,  a  monument  of  sorrow  ?     Might  it  not 
have  been  expected,  that  the  gratitude  of  the 
beloved  disciple  would  have  fully  answered 
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every  wish  and  expectation  of  Jesus  ?  Every 
instance  of  care  and  tenderness  might  indeed 
have  been  expected  from  the  free,  unsolicited 
compassion  of  John.  But  such  a  testimony 
of  affection^  uttered  with  the  expiring  breath 
of  her  Lord,  was  a  consolation  which  himself 
only  could  bestow.  Ye  whose  hearts  are 
moved  with  tender  feelings,  ye  can  testify, 
that  the  broken  accents,  the  feeble  grasp,  the 
look  of  tenderness,  which  conveyed  the  last 
proofs  of  the  affection  of  your  departing  friend, 
are  held  in  sweet  remembrance,  and  esteemed 
the  best  legacy  he  left  behind  him. 

III.  The  generosity  of  our  Lord  to  his 
enemies,  I  mention  as  another  example  of 
godlike  virtue  exhibited  in  his  last  hours.  In 
the  conduct  of  our  Lord's  enemies,  we  be 
hold  human  nature  in  the  most  deformed  as 
pect.  Malice,  though  excited  by  high  provo 
cation,  and  threatening  the  most  violent  pur 
poses  of  revenge,  has  been  often  known  to  re 
lent,  and  even  to  change  into  compassion, 
when  it  has  gained  its  effect,  and  wrought 
the  destruction  of  the  person  against  whom 
it  was  bent.  Unrelenting  and  obdurate,  the 
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enemies  of  Jesus  add  insult  to  cruelty,  and 
contrive  every  circumstance  that  might  tend 
to  aggravate  the  weight  of  sorrow  which  he 
undeservedly  sustained.  If  we  would  make 
the  transition  from  what  is  most  base  and  de 
testable,  to  what  is  most  amiable  and  sublime 
in  conduct,  let  us  turn  our  eyes  from  the 
multitude  to  Jesus.  No  wrath  appears  in  his 
countenance;  no  complaint,  or  upbraiding, 
drops  from  his  mouth.  He,  who  with  a 
word  might  have  poured  destruction  upon 
his  enemies,  intercedes  in  their  behalf,  and 
prays  to  heaven  to  pity  and  forgive  them* 
"  Father,  forgive  them ;  for  they  know  not 
what  they  do."  I  shall  not  descend  to  mi 
nute  criticisms,  proposed,  as  it  has  been  pre 
tended,  to  vindicate  the  sense  and  propriety 
of  this  petition.  It  is  evidently  the  effusion 
of  a  heart  overflowing  with  benevolence.  It 
was  most  excellently  calculated  to  remove  the 
impediments  which  before  intercepted  the 
mercy  of  heaven ;  and  to  mould  the  hearts  of 
his  enemies  into  a  frame  susceptible  of  for 
giveness  by  the  Almighty.  Nor  are  we  to 
suppose,  that  the  prayer  of  Jesus  was  in  vain. 
"  Father,  forgive  them ;  for  they  know  not 
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what  they  do."  The  unparalleled  generosity  of 
the  desire  would  suddenly  awaken  suspicion 
in  some  of  those  who,  with  too  much  preci 
pitancy,  had  consented  to  the  death  of  Christ. 
"  They  know  not  what  they  do."  I  know 
not  what  I  do,  re-echoed  every  relenting 
heart;  I  knew  not  what  I  did ;  I  never  could 
have  joined  in  the  accursed  acclamation  in  the 
judgment-hall,  to  crucify  one  who  I  believed 
to  be  capable  of  praying  for  me.  Sometimes 
the  heart,  that  has  remained  stubborn  and 
callous  against  the  reiterated  assaults  of  re 
proof  and  threatening,  has  quickly  dissolved 
under  the  more  gentle  impressions  made  by- 
charity  and  intercession.  We  cannot  tell 
how  many,  at  that  moment,  might  receive 
those  seeds  of  repentance  and  conviction  which 
afterwards  ripened  into  the  fruits  of  a  mature 
and  open  profession,  under  the  preaching  of 
the  apostles. 

If  there  are  any  among  my  hearers  who  are 
enemies  to  Christ,  I  would  entreat  them  to 
ponder  the  petition  which  he  offered  upon  the 
cross :  Forgive  them.  He  is  not  your  enemy, 
unless  you  compel  him.  He  intercedes  for 
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you.  If  you  perish,  your  crime  is  ingratitude. 
You  have  extorted  condemnation  from  him, 
who  died  to  save  and  to  bless  you.  Repent 
of  your  hard  speeches,  and  acknowledge  that 
you  knew  not  what  you  did.  Take  the  be 
nefit  of  his  prayers,  and  accept  of  his  mercy 
whilst  yet  it  may  be  found. 

I  shall  now  close  this  discourse  with  a  few 
observations,  more  particularly  applicable  to 
the  purpose  of  improvement. 

I.  I  hope,  Christians,  that  your  own  hearts 
have  prevented  the  necessity  of  enlarging  upon 
the  truth  and  propriety  of  the  conclusion 
of  the  centurion,  Truly  this  was  the  Son  of 
God.  You  have  now  contemplated  a  series  of 
sentiments  and  actions  exalted  above  the  reach 
of  human  nature.  They  were  exhibited  at  a 
period  the  most  interesting  and  awful,  under 
the  prospect  and  amidst  the  agonies  of  death; 
they  are  drawn  from  a  history  characterised 
with  a  simplicity  incompatible  with  fiction ; 
they  are  not  more  above  ordinary  life,  than 
they  are  above  the  invention  and  capacity  of 
the  authors  who  have  recited  them.  Illiterate 
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fishermen,  who  dreamed  of  a  temporal  Mes 
siah,  and  spurned  at  every  hint  of  persecution, 
in  vain  would  have  had  recourse  to  their  own 
imagination,  for  that  magnanimity  which  bor 
rowed  glory  from  suffering,  and,  more  signifi 
cantly  than  ten  thousand  triumphs,  proclaimed 
the  crucified  Jesus  to  be  the  Son  of  God.  The 
character  was  real :  they  have  drawn  it  from 
facts  and  from  life. 

It  is  the  peculiar  advantage  of  that  species 
©f  evidence  which  I  have  now  insisted  upon, 
that  it  not  only  convinces  the  understanding, 
but  interests  the  heart  and  affections.  This 
gives  stability,  and  vigour,  and  fruitfulness, 
to  faith.  The  heart,  smitten  with  admiration 
of  the  sensibility  y  the  fortitude^  the  patience^ 
the  generosity ',  displayed  by  Jesus,  cannot  lis 
ten  to  the  frivolous  cavils  and  objections 
which  embarrass  the  understanding  of  the 
cold  and  unfeeling  critic.  Imitation  of  Jesus 
and  obedience  to  his  laws,  are  now  pursued, 
not  with  a  spirit  of  bondage,  as  a  protection 
from  the  wrath  of  Heaven,  but  with  the  in 
flamed  desire  of  the  heart,  as  leading  to  the 
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highest  perfection  and  felicity  of  the  human 
nature. 

II.  The  passage  of  our  Lord's  history  which 
has  now  engaged  our  attention,  may  be  useful 
in  assisting  and  raising  our  views,  concerning 
the  value  and  effects  of  his  sufferings  and 
death.  If  the  righteous  Lord  loveth  righte 
ousness  ;  if  suffering  be  the  severest  test  of 
virtue ;  if  the  death  of  God's  saints,  accom 
panied  with  imperfect  measures  of  humility* 
and  patience,  and  trust,  be  precious  in  his 
sight;  with  what  complacency  and  delight 
must  he  have  beheld  that  illustrious  assem 
blage  of  virtues,  which  were  crowded  within 
a  narrow  compass,  and  crowned  a  life  of  per 
fect  goodness  !  Following  this  track  of  senti 
ment,  we  easily  enter  into  the  propriety  and 
force  of  those  expressions  which  the  Scripture 
applies  to  the  death  of  Christ;  that  it  was/ra** 
ous;  that  it  was  a  sacrifice  and  offering  of  a  sweet- 
smelling  savour  to  God;  that  the  Captain  of  out* 
salvation  was  made  perfect  through  suffering  ; 
and  being  made  perfect^  he  became  the  Author 
fff  eternal  salvation  to  all  them  that  obey  hitfi. 
Mercy  erected  upon  the  meritorious  obedience 
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and  sufferings  of  Christ,  inculcates  the  purest 
and  most  worthy  sentiments  of  the  nature 
and  perfections  of  God  ;  draws  off  the  mind 
from  attachment  to  vain  and  superstitious 
services ;  and  sets  forth  the  intrinsic  excellence 
of  goodness,  as  the  essential  qualification  for 
our  partaking  of  the  Divine  favour.  From 
these  views,  you  will  clearly  perceive  the 
death  of  Christ  to  carry  the  most  powerful 
recommendation  to  personal  holiness,  and  to 
demonstrate  the  indispensible  necessity  of  be 
ing  conformed  to  his  deatb^  (to  the  virtues  of 
his  death),  in  order  finally  to  attain  the  bene 
fits  of  it,  the  resurrection  of  the  just,  and  the 
glories  of  a  future  life.  Which'  leads  me  to 
observe, 

III.  That  the  part  of  our  Lord's  history 
now  recited,  may  serve  as  a  model  of  the 
temper  and  duties  which  become  a  dying  Chris 
tian.  The  Christian  must  not  be  alarmed,  as 
if  any  strange  thing  had  happened  to  him, 
though  his  heart  be  moved  with  reluctance 
and  horror  at  the  approach  of  death.  Nor  is 
there  any  reason  why  he  should  impute  this 
to  weakness  of  faith,  or  the  desertion  of  hea- 
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ven.  It  is  the  law  of  human  nature ;  a  law 
from  which  Jesus  was  not  exempted.  But  at 
the  same  time,  after  the  example  of  Jesus,  it 
is  the  duty  of  the  Christian,  to  call  in  submis 
sion  to  the  will  of  God,  to  control  and  to  re 
gulate  the  sensations  of  nature.  How  anima-» 
ting  the  consideration,  that  our  glorious 
Leader  has  trod  before  us  in  the  path  of 
death  !  He  testified,  that  it  was  a  rugged  and 
a  gloomy  path :  he  is  now  exalted  to  glory 
beyond  the  tongue  or  conception  of  mortals, 
and  has  left  this  consolation  to  all  his  follow 
ers.  "  I  go  to  prepare  a  place  for  you :  I 
will  come  again,  and  receive  you  unto  my 
self;  that  where  I  am,  there  ye  may  be  also." 

When  you  lie  down  in  the  bed  of  death, 
you  must  not  think  that  you  have  done  with 
ibis  world.  Usefulness  is  the  great  aim  of 
the  Christian;  and  whilst  he  breathes,  he  must 
study  to  be  useful.  Jesus,  upon  the  cross,  re 
commended  his  mother  to  the  beloved  disci 
ple,  and  prayed  for  the  pardon  of  his  ene 
mies.  Those  whom  Providence  has  connected 
with  you  by  the  ties  of  blood,  demand  your 
first  care  and  attention,  Think  it  not  unwor* 
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thy  of  a  dying  Christian,  to  remove  every  oc 
casion  of  dispute  and  animosity  among  those 
whom  ye  leave  behind  you.  How  like  Jesus 
to  bequeath  the  legacy  of  peace  to  your  fa 
mily  !  Let  the  rule  of  equity,  prescribed  by 
Jesus,  direct  the  disposal  of  your  effects.  En 
ter  into  the  various  relations  of  those  with 
whom  you  are  connected;  whatever  injustice 
you  would  expect  from  them,  that  do  ye  also 
to  them.  Maintain  to  the  last  moment,  the 
meekness  and  composure  of  the  Christian. 
Let  not  the  infirmities  of  nature  betray  you 
into  that  peevishness  and  complaint,  which 
will  imbitter  the  sorrows  of  those  who  now 
devote  their  peace  to  your  comfort,  and  must 
soon  deplore  your  fall  with  the  most  sincere 
affection.  Remember  how  patient  and  tender 
Jesus  was  to  those  who  neglected  him  in  the 
hour  of  his  agony. 

Now  is  the  happy  season  to  infuse  into  the 
hearts  of  those  who  stand  around  you,  those 
pious  admonitions,  which  will  speak  when 
you  are  dead,  aud  render  your  memory  bles 
sed  in  generations  to  come.  Now  is  the 
proper  season  to  lift  up  your  soul  to  heaven, 
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and  implore  protection  and  blessings  to  those 
whom  ye  leave  behind  you.  But  take  care 
that  the  anxiety  of  affection  does  not  unhinge 
that  confidence  with  which  the  Christian 
ought  to  repose  upon  the  wise  and  good  pro 
vidence  of  God.  What  though  you  are  to 
leave  an  aged  parent,  whose  sustenance  and 
comfort  seemed  to  rest  upon  your  life  ?  What 
though  you  are  to  leave  your  children  poor, 
destitute,  and  friendless  ?  Is  the  arm  of  the 
Lord  shortened,  that  he  cannot  help  ?  Is  his 
ear  heavy,  that  he  cannot  hear?  Yourself 
hitherto  have  been  no  more  than  an  instru-* 
inent  in  the  hand  of  his  goodness ;  and  is  his 
goodness  bound  up  in  your  feeble  arm  ?  How 
often  has  a  family  of  orphan  childrena  left 
upon  the  world,  destitute  and  friendless,  been 
all  along  supported,  and  at  last  reared  up  to 
credit  and  prosperity  in  life,  by  the  friendship 
of  those  with  whom  they  had  the  smallest  con 
nection,  and  must  have  been  the  very  last  from 
whom  they  would  have  expected  assistance  ? 
"  Blessed  is  the  man  that  feareth  the  Lord, 
that  delighteth  greatly  in  his  commandments ; 
his  seed  shall  be  mighty  upon  the  earth. 
The  generation  of  the  just  shall  be  blessecj* 
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The  Lord  shows  mercy  to  thousands  of  those 
that  love  him,  and  keep  his  commandments." 

At  this  interesting  period  your  enemies 
must  not  be  excluded.  Whilst  the  prospect 
of  death  and  judgment  was  remote,  revenge 
might  appear  grateful,  and  forgiveness  a  hard 
duty.  But  whilst  you  tread  in  the  threshold 
of  the  judgment-hall,  and  hold  in  your  eye 
that  awful  tribunal  where  you  must  plead  for 
mercy,  and  be  ruined  by  justice,  can  you  hesi 
tate  a  moment,  can  you  deny  the  most  liberal 
forgiveness  ?  Look  to  the  cross  of  Christ ; 
behold  him  who  needed  not  forgiveness,  inter* 
ceding  for  the  forgiveness  of  his  enemies. 

Anticipate  this  day  the  dying  scene;  re 
commend  your  friends  to  God  ;  pray  for  your 
enemies  ;  commit  your  spirit  to  him  who  gave 
it ;  and  hope  to  enter  into  the  joy  of  your 
Lord. 
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Oh  that  men  would  praise  the  Lord  for  his 
goodness,  and  for  his  wonderful  tvorks  to  the 
children  of  men  !  And  let  them  sacrifice  the 
sacrifices  of  thanksgiving,  and  declare  his 
tuorks  with  rejoicing'. 

IN  my  preceding  discourses  from  these 
words,  I  have  endeavoured  to  explain  the 
nature  of  the  duty  of  thanksgiving,  the  dis 
position  from  which  it  flows,  and  the  external 
effects  by  which  it  is  displayed.  I  have  also 
specified  particular  circumstances  which  ought 
to  excite  devout  gratitude,  and  call  for  expres 
sions  of  praise  and  thanksgiving,  I  concluded 
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my  last  discourse  with  observing,  that  in  or 
der  to  cherish  a  disposition  of  devout  thank 
fulness,  we  ought  to  mark,  with  special  atten 
tion,  all  those  prosperous  events,  in  the  course 
of  Divine  Providence,  which  evidently  tend 
to  the  deliverance  and  happiness  of  our  own 
nation ;  or  to  the  deliverance  and  happiness 
of  any  of  our  species  in  distant  regions  of  the 
globe.  Viewing  in  this  light  the  resolutions 
lately  adopted  by  one  of  the  branches  of  the 
Legislature,  for  putting  an  end  to  the  'African 
slave-trade,  I  think  it  my  indispensible  duty 
to  recommend  it  to  the  attention  of  my  con 
gregation,  as  a  transcendent  mercy,  and  a  sin 
gular  cause  of  rejoicing  and  of  gratitude  to 
the  Author  of  all  goodness*.  For, 

I.  I  consider  this  event  as  a  deliverance  to 
our  own  nation  in  particular ;  a  deliverance 

*  This  discourse  was  composed  and  preached  imme 
diately  after  hearing  of  the  resolutions  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  April,  1792,  with  respect  to  the  abolition  of  the 
slave-trade,  which  the  author  believed  would  lead  speedily 
to  effect,  and  being  engaged  in  a  series  of  discourses  on  the 
duty  of  thanksgiving,  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  call  the  atten 
tion  of  his  hearers  to  that  event,  as  a  seasonable  iliustra» 
fion  of  his  subject. 
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from  an  accession  to  the  most  unprovoked 
oppression,  and  the  most  outrageous  cruelties, 
committed  by  any  nation,  at  any  period, 
since  the  world  began.  It  will  certainly  be 
considered  by  posterity  as  one  of  the  most 
extraordinary  phcenomena  in  the  history  of 
the  human  race,  that  such  presumptuous  ini 
quity  has  been  tolerated  without  remonstrance; 
and  that  it  has  continued  to  exist  among  a 
people  so  far  enlightened,  and,  in  other  re 
spects,  distinguished  by  the  liberality  of  their 
plans,  and  the  beneficence  of  their  actions. 
There  are  many  projects  of  reformation  and 
improvement,  the  advantages  of  which  are 
still  of  secondary  consequence,  or  which  re 
quire  to  be  traced  through  such  a  series  of 
causes  and  effects,  and  depend  so  much  upon 
contingent  circumstances,  that  persons,  who 
have  an  equal  claim  to  judgment,  information, 
and  humanity,  may  very  reasonably  be  sup 
posed  to  differ  in  opinion,  with  respect  to  the 
propriety  of  attempting  to  carry  them  into 
execution.  In  doubtful  cases,  hesitation,  en 
quiry,  arid  gradual  experiment,  are  commend 
able.  At  any  rate,  great  tenderness  and  for 
bearance,  are  due  to  those  who  differ  from  us 
3e 
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in  opinion,  and  who  do  not  see  with  such  an 
enlarged  eye,  as  we  think  we  ourselves  do- 
But  the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade  is  a  ques 
tion,  in  the  very  face  of  it,  of  such  prominent 
magnitude,  comprehending  the  redress,  not 
of  slighter  evils  or  those  which  relate  to  any 
particular  sect  or  party,  but  extending  to  the 
removal  of  the  most  grievous  oppressions, 
which  affect  a  whole  race  of  our  fellow-crea 
tures,  that  it  does  not  admit  of  a  comparison 
with  any  other  project  of  benevolence,  ever 
brought  forward  to  public  notice.  The 
cruelty  of  it  is  so  palpable;  it  strikes  so 
violently  against  every  principle  of  justice  and 
humanity,  that  any  deliberation  about  con 
demning  it,  seems  to  impeach  the  acuteness 
and  penetration  of  the  understanding.  It  is 
an  outrageous  insult  upon  the  nobler  affec 
tions  of  the  heart.  If  you  feel  as  men,  you 
must  perceive,  how  abominable  a  thing  it  is 
to  make  slaves  of  your  fellow- creatures.  To 
be  convinced  that  these  sentiments  are  not 
affected  or  strained,  you  have  only,  for  a  few 
moments,  to  personate  the  unfortunate  op 
pressed  Africans. — But  I  forbear  a  description, 
which  I  might  be  unable  to  recite  without 
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wounding  too  deeply  the  feelings  of  my 
hearers,  and  departing  myself  from  that 
composure  which  I  wish  to  maintain  in  this 
place. 

If  I  have  now  spoken  the  words  of  truth 
and  soberness,  does  not  the  prospect  of  abo- 
lishing  the  slave-trade  afford  a  special  and 
uncommon  ground  for  thanksgiving  and 
praise  to  heaven  ?  From  what  atrocious 
guilt,  from  what  deserved  vengeance  has  not 
this  country  escaped !  What  a  miracle  of 
mercy,  that  the  arm  of  the  Almighty  has  not 
been  stretched  forth  against  us,  and  that  we 
have  this  day  a  name  among  the  nations ! 
But,  what  aggravated  guilt  must  we  not  have 
contracted,  what  awful  judgments  must  we 
not  have  incurred,  if  the  voice  of  humanity 
had  been  lifted  up  in  vain ;  if  this  infamous 
traffic  had  been  continued,  and  sanctioned  by 
the  approbation  of  the  Legislature,  after  the 
mysteries  of  its  iniquity  have  been  detected, 
and  after  authentic  details  of  such  cruelties 
have  been  exposed  to  the  public  eye  ?  If  we 
can  suppose  a  nation  mature  for  destruction, 
it  must  be  that  nation,  which  has  adopted  a 
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systematic  plan  for  oppressing  and  persecut 
ing  their  fellow-creatures  without  limitation 
of  time  or  regulations  of  control,  without  any 
provocation  or  complaint  of  injury  sustained. 
The  harmless  Africans  never  invaded  our  ter 
ritories  ;  they  never  made  war  against  us ; 
they  never  were  assisting  to  our  enemies. 
All  has  been  done  upon  the  plea  of  necessity, 
or  upon  the  barefaced 'pretext  of  subservience 
to  our  conveniency  and  gain,  palliated  by  the 
unfounded  and  impious  representation  of 
their  being  marked  by  deficiency  or  imper 
fection  of  talents,  for  a  lower  class  in  the  in 
tellectual  scale  ;  as  if  the  righteous  Governor 
of  the  universe  could  intend  that  the  pros 
perity  of  any  one  nation  or  society  should  be 
erected  upon  the  depression  of  another ;  as  if 
all  his  children  were  not  the  objects  of  his 
love.  The  God  of  the  Christian  is  the  God 
of  the  universe,  with  whom  there  is  no  re 
spect  of  persons ;  and  the  untutored  African 
and  the  civilized  European,  are,  without  dis 
tinction,  the  objects  of  his  fatherly  protection. 
And  this  leads  me  to  a  more  pleasing  branch 
of  my  subject. 
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II.  I  said  that  we  ought  to  be  thankful  for 
every  event,  tending  to  the  deliverance  and 
happiness  of  any  class  and  order  of  mankind. 

As  the  Almighty  has  made  of  one  blood 
all  nations  of  the  earth,  so  he  has  planted  af 
fections  in  the  human  breast,  which  refer  to 
the  happiness  of  mankind  at  large,  and  ascer 
tain  the  universality  of  our  kindred,  and  our 
common  relation  to  the  God  and  parent  of 
the  universe.  Such  is  benevolence,  that  noble 
principle  of  our  nature,  which,  unlimited  by 
the  narrow  ideas  of  our  own  interest,  or  by 
the  interest  of  our  relations,  or  even  of  our 
native  land,  derives  pleasure  from  increasing 
improvement  and  happiness  in  the  most  re 
mote  regions  of  the  earth.  The  operation  of 
this  propensity  is  more  languid  and  less  per 
ceptible  than  that  of  any  other  affection  of  the 
human  mind ;  which  has  given  occasion  to 
call  in  question  its  existence,  or  hardly  to 
reckon  upon  it,  as  a  motive  of  action,  or  a 
source  of  gratification.  For  which  the  follow 
ing,  obvious  reasons  may  be  assigned. 

It  is  readily  admitted,  that  universal  bene- 
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volence,  or  the  affection  which  we  bear  to 
our  species  in  distant  countries,  is,  in  its  na 
ture,  feeble  and  indolent,  in  comparison  with 
other  public  affections ;  because,  in  the  wis 
dom  of  Providence,  the  vigour  and  activity 
of  affections  are  adapted  to  the  means  and 
opportunities  of  usefulness.  To  our  relations 
by  blood  we  are  attached  by  the  strongest  af 
fection,  because  we  have  it  more  in  our  power 
to  render  them  kind  offices,  and  to  promote 
effectually  their  interest.  Remoter  con 
nexions  of  neighbourhood,  profession,  and 
pclitical  associations,  make  a  slighter  impres 
sion  upon  the  heart,  and  constitute  a  more  im 
perfect  claim  to  our  sympathy,  because  it  is 
but  seldom,  and  in  more  limited  degrees,  that 
it  can  be  productive  of  efficient  benevolence ; 
and  examples  like  the  present,  where  we  have 
it  in  our  power  to  relieve  the  distress  of  a 
whole  class  of  our  fellow-creatures,  still  more 
rarely  occur. 

Again,  the  principle  of  universal  benevo 
lence  may  appear  more  doubtful,  because  it  is 
far  less  cultivated  and  improved  than  any 
other  affection  of  the  human  heart.  Every 
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faculty  and  power  of  our  nature  requires  cul 
ture  and  habit  to  give  maturity  to  its  force, 
and  a  proper,  efficient  direction  to  its  exer 
tions.  Hence  education  makes  such  a  striking 
difference  in  the  characters  of  individuals  and 
nations.  Many  ages  elapsed  without  any 
vestige  of  those  splendid  arts  which  contri 
bute  to  the  convenience  of  life,  and  to  the 
honour  of  human  capacity;  not  because  men 
were  destitute  of  the  elements  of  taste  and  in 
genuity,  but  because  no  pains  were  taken,  no 
means  used,  to  rouse  them  into  action,  and  to 
exalt  them  to  refinement.  So  it  is  with  mo 
ral  dispositions.  Their  improvement,  their 
energy,  and  their  usefulness,  depend  upon  ex 
ercise  and  attention  to  the  means  of  invigora 
ting  and  maturing  them.  Now,  so  far  from 
being  cultivated,  the  prejudices  of  vulgar  edu 
cation,  and  the  narrow,  mistaken  politics  of 
states,  mutually  fortifying  each  other,  have 
co-operated,  in  every  age,  to  stifle  the  more 
generous  feelings  of  the  heart,  and  to  coun 
teract  the  plans  founded  upon  them  for  the 
common  welfare  of  the  species.  The  inte 
rests  of  different  countries  have,  hitherto,  been 
too  much  considered  as  inconsistent  or  hostile 
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to  one  another.  We  have  been  taught  to 
grieve  at  the  prosperity  of  foreign  nations, 
and  to  rejoice  at  their  misfortunes.  Under 
such  gross  prejudices,  and  such  monstrous 
perversion  of  feeling,  is  it  matter  of  surprise 
that  the  operation  of  benevolence  with  respect 
to  distant  nations,  has  been  so  long  suspended, 
and  so  little  discernible  in  action  ?  It  is  pleas 
ing  to  remark,  that,  from  the  progress  of  phi 
losophy,  and  the  benign  spirit  of  the  Chris 
tian  religion,  more  liberal  sentiments  begin 
to  prevail  with  respect  to  the  common  inte 
rests,  and  common  relation,  of  all  mankind. 
The  coincidence  of  this  improvement  of  the 
human  mind,  with  diligence  and  success  in 
exploring  every  region  of  the  globe,  and  with 
the  extension  of  commerce,  by  which  distant 
nations  are  more  intimately  connected,  affords 
us  reason  to  hope,  that  benevolence  will  at 
tain  its  utmo'st  enlargement  and  force,  when 
it  shall  find  the  widest  scope  for  exertion,  and 
be  rendered  capable  of  the  most  substantial 
and  extensive  utility. 

Convinced,  my  friends,  as  I  hope  you  are, 
of  the  existence  of  this  affection,  not  only 
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from  the  force  of  abstract  argument,  but  from 
the  witness  of  your  own  spirits,  and  the  pleas 
ing  experience  of  its  influence,  I  congratulate 
you  upon  the  gratification  which  you  must 
derive  from  the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade. 
Glad  tidings  of  great  joy  are  announced  to 
the  tender,  sympathising  heart,  ever  ready  to 
mourn  with  those  that  mourn.  Let  the  earth 
be  glad,  for  the  doom  of  bondage  is  sealed,  and 
the  rod  wrested  from  the  hand  of  the  oppressor* 
Tranquillity  shall  be  restored  to  those  ill-fated, 
persecuted  regions,  which  for  several  centuries 
have  teemed  with  intestine  wars,  unheard-of 
perfidy,  false  accusations,  and  bloodshed,  too 
shocking  to  relate.  Such  engines  were  used 
to  decoy  and  entrap  the  unwary  African,  by 
nations  boasting  of  their  religion  and  civiliza 
tion.  Such  engines  did  Britons  use.  May 
our  future  conduct  wipe  the  stain  from  the 
name,  and  draw  the  veil  of  oblivion  over  such 
hideous  and  disgraceful  scenes! 

But  our  joy,  upon  this  occasion,  is  naC 

confined  to  effects  merely  negative,  or  the 

bare  cessation  of  cruelties.     More  transport- 

ing  views  expand  to  the  benevolent  heart, 

3  JD 
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Millions  of  our  fellow  creatures  shall  emerge 
from  ignorance  and  barbarism.  All  those  ac 
commodations  which  contribute  to  the  conve 
nience  and  pleasure  of  life,  will  be  quickly 
introduced  among  them.  Furnished  with  the 
means  of  rational  improvement,  a  depreciated, 
despised  people  shall  ascend  to  their  level  in 
the  scale  of  being.  And  what  above  all  is 
matter  of  delightful  contemplation,  we  hope 
for  a  speedy  fulfilment  of  the  prediction,  that 
Ethiopia  shall  stretch  forth  her  hand  unto 
God.  They  who  have  been  hitherto  foreigners 
and  strangers  shall  be  made  fellow-citizens 
with  the  saints^  and  of  the  household  of  God. 

The  slow  and  limited  progress  of  the  Chris 
tian  religion  has  often  been  the  cause  of  deep 
regret  to  the  believer,  and  made  a  topic  of 
discrediting  it  by  persons  ill-aflected  to  its  in 
terest.  To  those  who  study  the  economy  of 
Divine  Providence,  and  investigate  the  cha 
racter  of  the  professors  of  the  Christian  reli 
gion,  especially  under  such  forms  as  have  been 
too  often  exhibited  to  distant  nations,  the  ob 
jection  is  easily  solved.  The  most  benevo 
lent  designs,  agreeably  to  the  plan  of  Provi- 
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dence,  are  effected  by  the  intervention  of  se 
condary  and  moral  causes,  which  strike  upon 
the  senses  and  impress  the  understanding. 
Attending  to  these  observations,  we  must 
perceive,  that  it  would  have  been  a  contradic 
tion  to  the  established  influence  of  motives — 
that  it  would  have  been  nothing  short  of  a 
miracle,  if  the  gospel  had  been  believed  or 
received  by  idolatrous  nations,  upon  the  testi 
mony  of  those  who  have  often  carried  the  re 
port  of  it.  Were  men,  whose  hands  were 
polluted  with  blood,  the  fit  instruments  to 
promulgate  the  gospel  of  peace  ?  Was  it  cre 
dible  that  any  motive  of  friendship  or  good 
will  could  induce  the  conquerors  to  force  their 
religion  upon  the  conquered  ?  Must  not  dis 
gust  and  horror  have  been  excited  by  the 
very  name  of  Christianity,  associated  with  the 
ideas  of  treachery,  rapacity,  and  murder  ?  If 
we  could  suppose,  among  nations  so  rude  in 
understanding,  such  accurate  discernment  as 
to  distinguish  between  the  principles  and  ac 
tions  of  men,  yet,  even  in  this  view,  reason 
must  have  revolted  against  propositions  which 
contradicted  the  irresistible  testimony  of  sense, 
and  the  universal  axioms  of  reason,  and 
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which  laid  the  stress  of  duty  upon  such  fri 
volous  observances  as  could  neither  redound 
to  the  improvement  of  the  individual,  nor  the 
benefit   of  society.     When   Christians  shall 
approach  the  Heathen  nations  under  the  al 
luring  address  of  friends  and  brothers,  when 
the  justice  of  their  dealings,  and  the  charity 
of  their  actions,  shall  display  a  fair  specimen 
of  the  spirit  of  their  religion  ;  and  when  that 
religion,  stripped  of  all  adventitious  deformi 
ties  and  human  interpolations,  shall  be  held 
forth  in  its  genuine  purity  and  simplicity, 
then,  and  not  till  then,  may  the  Christian  ex 
pect  the  triumph  of  his  faith.     Then  shall 
Jesus  go  forth  conquering  and  to  conquer;  his 
name  shall  be  glorious   over  all  •   every  knee 
shall  bow  in  him,  and  confess  that  be  is  Lordr 
to  the  praise  of  God  the  Father. 

It  is  with  particular  satisfaction  I  inform 
you,  that  a  plan  of  intercourse  with  Africa 
has  already  commenced  under  such  wise  and 
generous  regulations,  as  affords  every  pro-, 
spect  of  realising  the  scenes  which  I  have 
now  described*. 

f  The  author  alluded  to  the  institution  of  the  Sierra 
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The  abolition  of  the  slave-trade,  itself  so 
fertile  a  subject  of  devout  praise,  suggests,  in 
the  connection  of  ideas,  peculiar  grounds  of 
thanksgiving  to  the  subjects  of  the  British 
empire.  It  naturally  invites  us  to  recognise 
the  excellence  of  our  constitution,  and,  more 
particularly,  affords  us  a  recent  example  of 
the  beneficial  effects  of  the  right  of  the  sub 
ject  to  petition  the  Legislature  for  the  redress 
of  grievances.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  that 
the  unanimous,  pressing  desire  of  the  people, 
of  every  rank  and  description,  has,  under  the 
auspices  of  Providence,  been  the  chief  instru 
ment  of  accomplishing  the  glorious  deliver 
ance  in  which  we  now  rejoice.  The  success 
already  attained  ought  to  be  considered  as  an 
omen  for  good,  and  points  out  the  plain, 
legal,  and  successful  method  of  accomplishing 
every  political  improvement.  Instead  of 
dwelling  upon  the  dark  side  of  things,  and 
indulging  fretfulness  ourselves,  and  infusing 
it  into  others,  we  ought,  with  a  grateful 
heart,  to  contemplate  the  pre-eminence  we 

Leone  Company,  then  recent,  and  to  their  reports,  which 
encouraged  the  most  pleasing  prospects  of  its  benevolent 
effects. 
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have  hitherto  enjoyed  among  the  nations,  and 
to  exult  in  the  persuasion,  that  the  inherent 
vigour  of  the  British  constitution  is  adequate 
to  the  reformation  of  every  abuse,  and  the 
accomplishment  of  every  beneficial  institution, 
suggested  by  the  increasing  light  of  the  age 
in  which  we  live. 

This  naturally  calls  our  attention  to  another 
ground  of  thankfulness,  namely,  the  general 
diffusion  and  rapid  progress  of  knowledge 
and  liberality.  What  delightful  scenes  were 
lately  displayed  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom  ! 
We  beheld  men  of  discordant  sentiments  and 
rival  interests,  as  it  were,  instinctively  drawn 
together  by  the  cords  of  love.  Members  of 
religious  sects,  formerly  heated  against  each 
other,  by  animosities  which  excluded  social 
intercourse,  took  counsel  together,  and  joined 
heart  and  hand  in  promoting  the  cause  of 
humanity.  It  was  a  foretaste  of  heaven, 
where  all  our  differences  of  opinion ;  and  all 
our  hard  sayings  shall  be  forgotten  ;  or,  if  re-, 
membered,  remembered  only  to  inflame  our 
future  love,  and  enhance  our  enjoyment  of 
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the  exalted  state  in  which  we  shall  then  be' 
established. 

While  I  have  pointed  out,  as  a  ground  of 
thankfulness,  that  light  and  liberality  which 
pervade  all  ranks  of  men,  and  which  inspired 
so  many  petitions  for  the  deliverance  of  the 
oppressed,  I  do  not  mean  to  detract  from  the 
merits  of  the  Legislature,  nur  of  those  particu 
lar  members  of  it  who  have  taken  a  more  for 
ward  and  active  part  in  encouraging  and  en 
forcing  the  national  desire.  When  we  con 
sider  the  strong,  and  often  well-founded  pre 
judices  of  legislative  bodies  against  every  spe 
cies  of  innovation,  and  the  powerful  commer 
cial  interest  to  which  the  existence  of  the 
slave-trade  was  represented  as  essential,  can 
dor  must  allot  a  share  of  praise  to  the  majority, 
which  listened  to  the  dictates  of  justice  and 
humanity ;  while  the  zeal  and  unwearied  per 
severance  of  the  illustrious  individual,  who 
has  taken  a  lead  in  this  business,  must  excite 
the  highest  esteem  of  his  virtue,  they  must, 
at  the  same  time,  constitute  the  strongest 
claim  to  the  gratitude  of  every  benevolent 
heart.  One  circumstance  is  particularly  en- 
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titled  to  our  attention,  as  it  ascertains  the 
•superior  dignity  of  the  cause  in  which  we 
have  been   so  deeply  interested,  and  reflects 
the   highest   honour   upon  its   advocates  of 
every  party.      The  discussion  of  it,  on  re 
peated  occasions,  and  in  every  stage,  has  re 
mained  pure  and  unmixed  with  any  taint  of 
political  influence  and  prejudice.     The  force 
of  truth  and  of  humanity  united,  disdain  the 
aid,  and  "overpower  the  resistance  of  all  mean 
and  selfish  motives,  and  impart  elevation  to 
the  characters  of  those,  who  feel  their  in 
fluence  and  obey  their  dictates.     Attentive  to 
such  examples,  we  are  enabled  to  explain  and 
testify  by  experience  the  truth  of  the  divine 
maxim,  that  charity  shall  cover  a  multitude  of 
sins.     We  consign  to  oblivion  the  offences 
which  have  formerly  arisen  from  faction  and 
political  interests,  and  from  the  same  generous 
and  united  exertion  of  illustrious  talents,  we 
anticipate  the  success  of  every  plan  calculated 
to  gratify  the  ardent  wish  of  the  enlightened 
patriot. 

Let  such,  as  profess  to  approve  of  the  sen 
timents  now  illustrated,  be  careful  to  adhere 
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tp  their  influence  through  every  line  and  de 
partment  of  life.  It  were  an  extravagant 
stretch  of  charity  to  suppose,  that,  among  the 
multitudes  who  have  subscribed  for  the  aboli 
tion  of  the  slave-trade,  there  are  not  some 
who  are  far  from  acting  up  to  the  principle 
pf  a  measure  which  may  be  construed  as  a 
public  pledge  of  their  justice  and  humanity. 
Of  these,  some  may  have  acted  a  sincere  part 
by  yielding  to  the  impulse  of  feelings,  which 
are  occasionally  overcome  by  the  temptations 
of  interest.  But  there  are  others,  it  may  be 
suspected,  steeled  against  every  tender  feeling, 
who  are  always  forward  to  embark  in  any 
popular  measure,  and  who,  upon  this  occa-* 
sion,  have  assumed  the  garb  of  humanity  to 
cover  seditious  designs,  and  to  divert  the  sus 
picion  of  spectators  from  that  unrighteousness 
upon  which  they  are  building  their  own  bouses* 
Among  these  there  may  be  some  so  ignorant 
as  to  deceive  themselves,  and  to  imagine  that 
they  make  atonement  for  the  clandestine 
wrongs  which  they  daily  commit  by  protest 
ing  loudly  against  public  oppression.  Such 
men  bring  disgrace  upon  an  honourable  cause, 
and  contract  the  deepest  personal  guilt  by  ad~ 
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ding  profaneness  and  hypocrisy  to  all  their 
other  crimes. 


I  hope  that  there  are  few,  or  none  of  my 
hearers,  who  fall  under  the  charge  of  the  glaring 
inconsistency  which  I  have  now  described ;  but 
there  are  many  slighter  examples  of  oppression, 
which  are  either  tolerated,  or  inadvertently 
practised  by  persons,  who,  upon  this  and 
other  occasions,  are  ready  enough  to  stand 
forth  in  the  cause  of  humanity.  All  instan 
ces  of  usurped  or  abused  authority  exhibit  an 
inherent  depravity  of  temper,  too  nearly  ap 
proaching  to  that,  which  has  hitherto  approved 
and  conducted  the  slave-trade.  Every  little 
domestic  tyrant,  who  domineers  among  his 
relations  and  dependents,  and  treats  them  like 
slaves — parents,  who,  by  severe  usage,  pro- 
voke  their  children  to  wrath — husbands  who 
are  bitter  against  their  wives — masters  who 
make  their  servants  serve  with  rigour,  and 
make  their  lives  grievous  with  hard  bondage; 
who  exact  from  them  work  above  their 
strength,  and  withhold  from  them  the  rest 
and  provisions  necessary  for  the  refreshment 
of  nature — landlords  who  are  oppressive  to 
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their  tenants,  and  who  prosecute  them  with 
the  utmost  rigour  of  law,  without  any  regard 
to  unforeseen  casualties  which  have  frustrated 
their  honest  intentions — all  such  persons  dis 
cover  the  embryo  forms  of  those  corrupt  dis 
positions,  which,  when  stimulated  by  the  ve 
hement  thirst  of  gain,  emboldened  by  the 
combination  of  numbers,  and  screened  by  the 
distance  of  the  scene,  have  at  length  brought 
forth  the  multiplied  wrongs  dragged  into 
view  by  investigating  the  history  of  the  slave- 
trade.  It  may  be  useful  to  observe,  that  the 
perpetration  of  the  most  flagitious  deeds,  in 
the  course  of  this  trade,  has  been  traced  to 
persons  who  acted  under  authority,  and  were 
entitled  only  to  a  subordinate  share  of  profit. 
This  ought  to  instruct  persons  of  influence 
and  property  to  look,  with  a  jealous  eye,  over 
those  to  whom  they  delegate  their  authority 
and  entrust  with  the  management  of  their  af 
fairs.  Such  persons,  intoxicated  with  a  sud 
den  elevation  above  those  of  their  own  rank, 
are  too  ready  to  exercise  their  borrowed  pre 
carious  power  with  insolence  and  tyranny 
which  would  shock  the  more  generous  feel 
ings  of  those  from  whom  it  flows.  The  mild, 
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condescending  temper  of  our  religion  ought 
to  be  manifested  in  our  daily  and  habitual  in 
tercourse  with  one  another ;  and  by  doing  every 
thing  in  our  power  to  soften  the  mortifica 
tions,  arising  from  the  subordination  in  which 
any  of  our  fellow-creatures  are  placed  by  for 
tune,  or  the  artificial  distinctions  of  society. 

Let  all  of  us  more  and  more  cultivate  the 
cplrit  of  pure  and  disinterested  benevolence, 
inculcated  by  the  genius  and  precepts  of  our 
religion.  We  have  seen,  in  the  event  which 
has  been  the  subject  of  this  discourse,  that 
this  principle  is  not  visionary,  unavailing,  and 
insignificant.  It  has  been  productive  of  real, 
substantial,  and  extensive  good. — It  has 
wrought  the  deliverance  of  oppressed  nations. 
We  cannot  tell  what  opportunities  may  occur 
for  its  future  exertion;  but  of  this  we  may  be 
assured,  that  if  it  were  more  generally  culti 
vated  by  the  nations  professing  Christianity, 
it  would  contribute  to  the  speedy  diffusion  of 
light,  civilization,  and  freedom.  Nations 
would  rise  up  against  nations  no  more.  The 
swords  of  men  would  be  turned  into  plough- 
and  their  spears  into  pruning-books.  la 
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a  literal  sense  the  gathering  of  the  people 
would  be  unto  Jesus,  and  all  kindreds  and 
tongues  united  in  that  eternal  peace,  which  is 
the  ultimate  object  of  his  religion. 

That  acute  sensibility  of  temper,  which 
renders  persons  most  susceptible  of  sympathy 
with  the  distresses  of  their  fellow-creatures, 
and  most  prone  to  relieve  them,  communicates 
at  the  same  time,  more  pungent  impressions 
of  private  misfortunes  and  disappointments. 
The  neglect  of  the  world,  bitter  disappoint 
ments,  and  the  unkindness  of  friends,  sink 
deep  into  their  hearts,  and  make  their  counte 
nance  sad.  If  they  are  doomed  to  struggle 
with  narrow  circumstances,  .and  rendered  in 
capable,  not  only  of  gratifying  the  liberal  de 
sires  of  their  heart,  but  of  providing  decently 
for  the  education  and  maintenance  of  those 
in  whom  they  are  interested  by  the  strong 
ties  of  affection,  they  are  ready  to  become 
peevish  and  discontented,  to  grow  weary  of 
well-doing)  to  view  with  too  much  indigna 
tion  the  success  of  weak  and  wicked  men, 
and  the  homage  indiscriminately  paid  to  pros 
perity.  To  correct  this  perversion  of  a  very 
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amiable  feeling,  it  might  be  of  great  use  to  go 
more  and  more  out  of  ourselves ;  to  give  a 
wider  scope  to  our  sensibility ;  to  embrace  the 
interests  of  human  kind  ;  and  to  enter,  with 
deep  and  anxious  concern,  into  comprehen 
sive  and  extended  plans  of  benevolence.  If 
they  are  unsuccessful,  the  disappointment  will 
be  soothed  by  the  consciousness  of  a  right 
and  generous  affection,  while,  at  the  same 
time,  from  a  firm  persuasion  of  divine  good 
ness,  our  hopes  shall  be  suspended  and  de 
layed  rather  than  extinguished.  We  behold 
a  plan  of  progressive  benevolence,  which 
shall  undoubtedly  terminate  in  the  highest 
moral  perfection.  Every  step  and  approach 
to  this  desirable  consummation,  every  success 
ful  scheme  of  doing  good,  especially  such  as 
happen  in  our  own  day,  and  to  which  we 
ourselves  have  contributed,  we  shall  contem 
plate  with  devout  gratitude,  and  with  the 
most  pure  and  fervent  joy.  This  enlarge 
ment  of  soul,  and  refinement  of  taste,  will 
render  us  every  day  more  indifferent  to  nar 
row  and  selfish  concerns,  till,  at  length,  in 
the  confidence  of  boundless  and  eternal  good 
ness,  we  shall  lose  all  sense  of  those, slight 
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and  fugitive  evils  which  center  in  our  own 
persons  and  families. 

Trust  in  the  Lord,  and  do  good;  so  shall 
tbou  dwell  in  the  land,  and  verily  thou  shah  be 
fed.  Delight  thyself  also  in  the  Lord ;  and  he 
shall  give  thle  the  desire  of  thine  heart.  Com 
mit  thy  way  unto  the  Lord;  trust  also  in  him  ; 
and  he  shall  bring  it  to  pass.  And  he  shall 
bring  forth  thy  righteousness  as  the  light,  and 
thy  judgment  as  the  noon-day.  Rest  in  the 
Lord,  and  wait  patiently  for  him  ;  fret  not 
thyself  because  of  him  who  prosper eth  in  his 
way,  because  of  the  man  who  bringeth  wicked 
devices  to  pass. 


PRAYER 


DELIVERED  AFTER  THE  ABOVE  SERMON. 


O  LORD,  them  art  love,  the  Father  ofmer-* 
ties i  and  the  God  of  all  comfort.  Independent 
and  perfectly  happy  in  thy  own  existence^ 
thou  hast  exercised  creating  power  to  display 
thy  goodness,  and  to  extend  happiness.  We 
contemplate,  with  admiration,  diversified 
operations  of  infinite  bounty,  in  the  formation 
and  arrangement  of  the  inanimate  parts  of 
the  creation,  subservient  to  the  convenience 
of  its  inhabitants ;  in  the  various  orders  of 
beings  thou  hast  made :  in  the  capacities  and 
instincts,  with  which  they  are  furnished, 
leading  to  their  preservation  and  comfort ;  in 
the  fruitfulness  of  the  earth,  and  the  liberal 
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provision  thou  hast  made  for  the  returning 
wants  of  all  thy  creatures ;  and  in  the  ten 
dency  of  all  the  laws  of  nature  to  order  and 
felicity.  How  manif&ld,  0  Lord,  are  thy 
•works  ?  In  ^wisdom  hast  thou  made  them  all* 
Thou  art  good  to  all,  and  thy  tender  mercies 
are  over  all  thy  other  works. 

We  praise  thee  for  thy  distinguished  favour 
to  the  human  race,  for  the  light  of  reason  and 
conscience,  and,  above  all,  for  the  glad  tidings 
of  salvation  published  by  thy  Son  Christ 
Jesus.  In  his  name  we  draw  nigh  unto  thee, 
and  implore  the  forgiveness  of  our  sins.  A$ 
we  name  his  name,  may  we  depart  from  ini 
quity,  and  make  his  example  the  model  of 
our  conduct. 

Thou,  O  Lord,  hast  made  of  one  blood  all 
nations  of  the  earth,  and  we  offer  up  prayers, 
intercessions,  and  thanks  for  all  men.  We 
desire  to  enter  affectionately  into  the  interests 
of  our  fellow-creatures  of  every  kindred  and 
tongue;  and  to  consider  every  instance  of 
deliverance  or  prosperity,  vouchsafed  to  them* 
as  a  new  obligation  to  give  thanks  to  theep 
SF 
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our  common  parent,/™?;*  whom  cometb  down 
every  good  and  perfect  gift. 

We    rejoice  exceedingly  in  every   event 
tending  to  control  or  remove  those  oppres 
sions,    to    which    any   of   our    species    have 
hitherto  been  subjected.     We  offer  to  thee 
this  day  the  sacrifice  of  thanksgiving,  for  the 
prospect  of  an  approaching  abolition  of  that 
traffic  in  slaves,  which  has  brought  reproach 
and  guilt  upon  our  nation,  and  been  the  oc 
casion  of  violence,  depression,  and  misery  to 
multitudes    of    our    fellow-creatures.      We 
adore  thy  long-suffering  patience  in  suspend 
ing  those  judgments  which  our  sins    have 
deserved ;    till  the  spirit  of  compassion  and 
the  desire  of  reformation  have  pervaded  the 
people ;  and  now  encourage  us  to  hope,'"t;hat 
past  iniquity  shall  not  be  laid  to   our  charge. 
We  pray  that  those  dispositions   may  still  be 
cherished  and  kept  alive,  and  that  they  may 
operate  with   vigour  upon  all  who  are  in 
trusted  with  the  direction  of  public  measures, 
and  accomplish,  speedily  and  effectually,  every 
demand  of  justice  and  humanity.     Recom- 
pence  with  thy  favour  all  those  persons,  whs 
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have  been  the  happy  instruments  of  working 
so  great  a  deliverance  for  our  country  and 
for  our  fellow-creatures. 

We  pray  for  success  to  all  schemes  of  bene 
volence,  and  more  particularly  for  such  as 
have  been  formed  with  the  direct  purpose  cf 
extending  light  and  true  religion  to  the  na 
tions  which  have  formerly  suffered  by  our 
oppression.  May  the  heart  that  "  deviseth 
liberal  things"  be  more  and  more  gratified  with 
the  means  and  opportunities  of  reducing  them 
to  practice.  We  trust  in  thy  goodness  that 
those  "  who  hunger  and  thirst  after  righteous 
ness  shall  be  filled,"  and  that  effectual  benevo 
lence  shall,  sooner  or  later,  be  the  reward  of 
all  who  cultivate  generous  dispositions  °of 
mind. 

We  have  all  of  us  too  much  reason  to 
lament  that  we  have  been  careless  and  indif 
ferent  about  the  concerns  of  mankind  in  dis 
tant  countries ;  that  we  have  often  neglected 
opportunities  of  usefulness  which  thy  kind 
providence  has  placed  within  our  reach;  that 
a  mean  attachment  to  interest  has  stifled  the 
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vbice  6f  compassion,  and  turned  us  aside 
from  those  liberal  purposes  which  thy  good 
Spirit  has  inspired.  May  the  characteristic 
temper  of  our  religion  be  habitually  displayed 
by  kind  affections  to  all ;  compassion  for  the 
miserable,  forgiveness  of  injuries,  and  un 
wearied  zeal  in  doing  good.  Like  our  Divine 
Master  may  we  esteem  it  more  blessed  to  give 
than  to  receive.  May  our  love  be  without  dis 
simulation  >  and  may  we  consider  one  another  to 
provoke  unto  love  and  to  good  works. 

We  praise  thee  that  we  live  in  an  age  and 
country  abounding  with  plans  and  events  so 
pleasing  to  every  benevolent  heart.  We  re 
joice  in  the  rapid  diffusion  of  light,  science, 
civilization,  and  liberty ;  and  we  fervently 
pray  for  the  removal  of  every  thing  that-  may 
obstruct  or  retard  their  universal  extension. 
That  bigotry,  tyranny,  restraints  upon  con 
science,  and  every  species  of  persecution  may 
be  banished  from  the  earth.  We  anticipate 
with  transport  the  approach  of  a  kingdom 
wherein  dwelleth  righteousness,  when  all 
nations  shall  be  united  in  the  knowledge  of 
tbet,  the  only  true  God>  and  of  thy  son  Jesus 
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Christ,  whom  to  know  is  life  eternal.  We 
pray  that  the  gospel  may  be  purified  from  all 
the  errors  and  corruptions  by  which  it  has 
been  defaced ;  that  it  may  resume  its  pris 
tine  lustre  and  simplicity,  and  enter  into  the 
hearts  of  men  with  the  power  and  demonstra 
tion  of  the  Spirit-  May  its  sanctifying  influ 
ence  be  conspicuous  in  the  lives  of  its  profes 
sors  :  let  their  light  so  shine  before  men,  that 
others  may  see  their  good  works>  and  glorify 
thee  their  Father  who  art  in  heaven.  Impress, 
the  hearts  of  the  teachers  of  religion  with  a 
sense  of  the  importance  of  the  office  they 
bear.  May  they  conscientiously  study  the 
truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus ;  and  recommend  it  to 
the  approbation  of  others  by  diligent  labours, 
exemplary  lives,  and  an  affectionate  solicitude 
for  the  welfare  of  their  people.  We  pray 
that  the  disciples  of  Jesus  may  all  be  united 
in  love,  that  they  may  be  one  as  thou  and 
thy  Son  art  one,  and  the  world  may  know  that 
thou  hast  sent  him;  and  that  differences  in 
opinion  and  name,  instead  of  exciting  arro 
gance,  pride,  contempt,  and  hatred  against  one 
another,  may  operate  as  powerful  motives  to 
humility,  forbearance,  and  charity.  Knowing 
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assuredly  that  the  kingdom  of  God  is  not  meat 
and  drink)  but  righteousness,  peace,  and  joy  in 
the  Holy  Ghost ;  and  that  he,  that  in  these 
things  servetb  Christ,  is  acceptable  to  God. 
May  we  follow  after  the  things  'which  make 
for  peace,  and  tiings  'wherewith  one  may  edify 
another. 

We  pray  for  our  native  land.  Restrain 
the  progress  of  irreligion,  dissipation,  covet- 
ousness,  and  faction.  May  piety,  sobriety, 
and  a  spirit  of  true  patriotism  prevail  among 
all  ranks  of  men.  Bless  thy  servant,  the 
King ;  may  he  long  live  to  be  an  example  of 
virtue  to  his  family  and  to  the  nation.  May 
he  be  faithful  in  his  station,  and  may  our  pri 
vileges  be  transmitted,  safe  and  improved,  to 
posterity.  Shew  thy  favour  to  the  Queen, 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  all  the  Royal  Fa 
mily.  Thankful  for  our  excellent  constitu 
tion  of  government,  and  the  pre-eminence 
we  have  long  enjoyed  among  the  nations, 
may  we  pursue  the  reformation  of  every 
abuse,  and  the  extension  of  every  improve 
ment,  in  the  spirit  of  peace  and  wisdom,  and 
with  a  due  respect  to  the  powers  that  be. 
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We  present  our  intercessions  in  behalf  of 
all  ranks  and  conditions  of  men.  May  the 
rich  consider  their  wealth  as  a  .talent  for 
which  they  are  accountable  to  thee,  that  they 
may  not  be  high-minded^  nor  trust  in  uncertain 
riches ,  but  do  good,  and  become  rich  in  good 
works ,  ready  to  distribute,  wilting  to  cornmuni- 
cate,  laying  up  for  themselves  in  store  a  good 
foundation  for  the  time  to  come.  May  the 
hardships  of  the  poof  be  diminished,  by  the 
increasing  encouragement  of  industry,  and 
the  more  general  prevalence  of  beneficent 
dispositions.  Honest  and  contented  with 
their  station,  may  their  minds  be  exalted  by 
the  strong  consolations  of  the  gospel,  preached 
to  them. 

We  condole  with  all  who  mourn  for  the 
loss  or  affliction  of  their  friends.  Let  not  the 
excess  of  their  sorrow  extinguish  the  glorious 
hopes  set  before  them  in  the  gospel ;  but  be 
lieving  that  Christ  died  and  rose  again ,  may 
they  also  believe  that  them  who  sleep  in  Jesus^ 
God  will  bring  with  him.  Give  unto  them 
that  mourn  in  Zion  beauty  for  ashes ,  the  oil  of 
joy  for  mourning^  and  the  garment  of  praise 
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for  the  spirit  of  heaviness.  Visit  in  mercy 
all  who  are  "  troubled  in  mind,"  and  who  have 
sorrows  which  their  own  hearts  only  know. 
May  light  spring  out  of  darkness,  and  "  the 
consolations  of  thy  Spirit,  which  are  neither 
few  nor  small,  revive  and  delight  their  souls." 
Sanctify  bodily  sickness  and  pain  to  all  who 
are  afflicted  with  them.  Prepare  the  dying 
for  their  awful  change,  and  may  the  living 
"•lay  it  to  heart"  that  they  must  soon  die.  We 
supplicate  thy  mercy  to  all  widows  and  fa- 
therless  children — may  they  trust  in  thee, 
and  know  that  those  "  who  trust  in  thee  shall 
never  be  desolate."  In  the  faithfulness  and  care 
of  guardians,  and  in  the  tender  and  compas 
sionate  feelings  of  friends,  may  they  experi 
ence  supplies  of  consolation,  which,  accord 
ing  to  the  plans  of  a  bountiful  Providence, 
are  reserved  for  all  those  who  are  bereaved  of 
their  nearest  relations,  and  most  endearing 
enjoyments.  May  such  of  us,  as  are  more 
prosperous  and  happy  in  the  society  of  our 
relations,  never  forget,  that  "  true  religion 
and  undefiled  before  God  and  the  Father  is 
this,  to  visit  the  widow  and  the  fatherless  in 
their  affliction.  Look  down  from  the  height 
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of  thy  sanctuary  to  hear  the  groans  of  the 
prisoner."  Let  not  human  compassion  aban 
don  even  those  miseries  which  are  the  off 
spring  of  vice.  May  mercy  and  justice  ever 
go  hand  in  hand.  May  excessive  severity  in 
punishment  be  repressed,  and  necessary  pu 
nishments  be  conducted  with  every  circum 
stance  of  lenity  and  mitigation,  compatible 
with  the  protection  of  the  innocent  and  the 
good  order  of  society.  May  the  penal  effects 
of  vice  more  and  more  contribute  to  over-awe 
the  spirit  of  violence,  and  to  diminish  the 
number  of  crimes. — From  the  established 
connexion  between  guilt  and  misery,  and  the 
tendency  of  human  laws  to  avenge  more  open 
and  atrocious  iniquity,  may  we  learn  to  ap 
prehend  thy  moral  government,  and  to  dread 
those  awfal  judgments,  which,  in  the  full 
consummation  of  thy  righteous  administra 
tion,  shall  overtake  those  latent  crimes  which 
escape  without  punishment  in  this  present 
life. 

We  recommend  our  friends  and  benefac* 
tors  to  thy  protection,  and  earnestly  pray  for 
3  o 
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the  forgiveness  of  our  enemies.  And  all  we 
ask  is  in  the  name  of  thy  Son  Jesus  Christ, 
who  is  the  only  Mediator  between  God  and 
man.  Amen. 


SERMON  XX. 


PREACHED  BEFORE  THE  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  BENEFIT  OF  THE 
SONS  OF  THE  CLERGY  OF  THE  CHURCH  OF  SCOTLAND. 


HEBREWS  xii.  2,  3. 

Looking  unto  Jesus,  the  author  and  finisher  of 
our  faith;  who  for  the  joy  that  was  set  before 
him,  endured  the  cross,  despising  the  shame, 
and  is  set  down  at  the  right  hand  of  the  throne 
of  God.  For  consider  him  that  endured  such 
contradiction  of  sinners  against  himself,  lest 
ye  be  wearied  and  faint  in  your  minds. 

JL  HE  apostle  having,  in  the  preceding 
chapter,  exhibited  some  of  the  most  illustrious 
examples  of  faith,  draws  the  practical  conclu 
sion  in  these  words;  "  Wherefore,  seeing  we 
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also  are  compassed  about  with  so  great  a 
cloud  of  witnesses,  let  us  lay  aside  every 
weight,  and  the  sin  which  doth  so  easily  be 
set  us,  and  let  us  run  with  patience  the  race 
that  is  set  before  us."  The  bare  recital  of 
glorious  deeds  inspires  the  soul  with  an 
ardent  desire  to  imitate  them.  Dangers 
escaped,  temptations  overcome,  exalted  virtues 
acquired  by  men  like  ourselves,  dispel  our 
fears,  invigorate  our  resolutions,  and  expand 
our  views  of  moral  improvement.  If  such  be 
the  effect  of  contemplating  imperfect  virtue 
and  limited  success,  what  superior  advantage 
may  we  not  derive  from  looking  at  Jesus,  the 
author  and  finisher  of  faith,  who  displayed 
universal  and  perfect  excellence,  and  whose 
example,  by  every  tie  of  interest  and  grati 
tude,  we  are  bound  to  follow  ?  The  force  of 
this  observation  will  more  conspicuously  ap 
pear,  after  I  have  explained  the  words  of  the 
text,  and  unfolded  the  train  of  sentiment 
which  they  suggest. 

The  original  word,  here  rendered  author* 
properly  signifies  a  chief,  or  leader,  the  person 
who  presides  over  others  of  the  same  class,  or 
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who  goes  before  them,  and  guides  them  in 
any  enterprize  of  danger.  "  Ye  have  killed 
the  prince  of  life,  whom  God  hath  raised 
from  the  dead*."  He  was  the  first  who 
entered  into  that  life,  to  which  he  has  pro 
mised  to  raise  his  followers.  By  treading 
in  the  path  marked  out  by  him,  they  too 
must  advance  to  glory,  honour  and  immorta 
lity.  In  the  second  chapter  of  this  epistle, 
it  is  rendered  Captain.  "  For  it  became 
him,  of  whom,  and  to  whom  are  all  things, 
to  make  the  Captain  of  our  salvation  per 
fect  through  suffering."  He  is  the  Captain 
of  salvation.  He  has  declared  the  plan  of 
salvation  to  mankind  by  his  doctrine,  and  by 
his  example.  He  not  only  instructs  his  dis 
ciples,  but  he  goes  before  them.  There  is 
not  any  trial  or  suffering  appointed  to  them, 
which  he  has  not  himself  undergone.  "  He 
was  made  perfect  through  suffering."  The 
sufferings,  which  he  sustained  with  such  dis 
tinguished  fortitude  and  dignity,  raised  and 
finished  his  character.  By  them,  he  was 
completely  qualified  for  becoming  the  Captain, 
or  leader,  of  the  faithful.  From  this  expla- 

*  Acts  iii.  1£. 
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nation    of  the  word,  the  meaning  of    the 
apostle's  exhortation  is  obvious. 

Abraham,  Jacob,  Moses,  and  the  illustrious 
personages,  recorded  in  the  preceding  chap 
ter,  were  all  of  them  examples  of  the  power 
of  faith,  or  of  that  regard  to  divine  authority, 
which  is  the  basis  of  all  religion.  But  to 
Jesus,  unrivalled  preference  is  due.  He  rises 
above  all.  He  has  not  only  disclosed  the 
noblest  principles,  but  has  displayed  the  full 
power  and  effect  of  them  by  his  own  success. 
For  as  he  is  the  leader,  so  is  he  likewise  the 
finisher,  or  perfecter  of  faith.  There  might 
be  some  exceptions  to  the  examples  already 
specified.  There  might  be  particular  defects 
in  their  conduct.  But  Jesus  has  exhibited  a 
finished  and  perfect  example.  He  has  de 
monstrated  the  power  of  faith,  even  upon  the 
most  trying  occasion,  when  he  hung  upon 
the  cross. 

Looking  unto  Jesus.  There  is  a  peculiar 
energy  in  the  origioal  word.  It  implies  the 
calling  off  the  attention  from  every  thing  else, 
and  beholding  one  particular  object  with  an 
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intent  and  steady  eye,  as  they  do,  who  wish 
fully  to  comprehend,  and  constantly  to  re 
member  it.  The  most  vigorous  and  unwearied 
application  is  due  to  the  example  of  Jesus* 
We  must  keep  our  eye  continually  upon  it. 
Every  plan  of  conduct  we  must  draw  from 
that  perfect  model  which  he  has  prescribed. 

We  have,  in  these  words,  one  particular 
instance,  or  event,  in  the  history  and  conduct 
of  Jesus,  distinguished  and  recommended  to 
Our  contemplation,  He  endured  the  cross.  I 
shall,  therefore,  in  the  following  discourse, 
agreeably  to  the  arrangement  of  the  text, 
make  a  few  short  observations  on  these  three 
points;  first,  Jesus  enduring  the  cross;  se 
condly,  The  motive  of  his  doing  it,  the  joy  set 
before  him ;  thirdly,  The  influence  of  his  ex 
ample,  lest  you  be  weary  and  faint  In  your 
minds ;  and  then  direct  your  attention  to  the 
practical  improvement  of  them. 

What  an  assemblage  of  illustrious  virtues 
come  under  our  observation,  while  we  look 
at  Jesus  enduring  the  cross  !  What  pious  obe 
dience  to  the  will  and  appointment  of  God ! 
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What  transcendent  benevolence  towards  man 
kind  !  What  unparalleled  humility !  What 
self-denial  and  magnanimity !  The  last  of 
these  is  particularly  marked  in  the  text,  de 
spising  the  shame.  The  current  of  popular 
sentiment  has  ever  had  a  mighty  influence  in 
disguising  the  character  of  actions,  and  in 
dignifying  or  debasing  external  circumstances 
in  opposition  to  the  strongest  impressions  of 
sense,  and  the  calm  conclusions  of  reason^ 
The  field  of  battle  exhibits,  to  our  view,  a 
scene  of  complicated  horrors, — destruction 
unprovoked,  so  unnatural,  so  sudden,  so  out 
rageous.  Thousands  and  ten  thousands  of  the 
human  race  cruelly  cut  off,  in  the  prime  of 
their  strength,  by  the  hands  of  their  fellow- 
men,  far  distant  from  their  connexions,  and 
excluded  from  those  affectionate  sympathies 
which  soothe  the  agonies  of  the  dying  man ; 
— the  inconceivable  grief  of  parents,  widows, 
and  orphan  children.  But,  with  the  names 
of  things,  their  nature  seems  to  change.  The 
bed  of  honour  embellishes  the  most  hideous 
spectacles,  and  converts  the  scene  of  horror 
into  an  object  of  desire.  The  ambition  of 
the  hero  extinguishes  the  feelings  of  the  man, 
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He  despises  ignominious  ease.  He  rushes 
into  the  field  of  battle.  He  sees  nothing  but 
glory  there.  In  these  sentiments  so  flattering 
to  the  love  of  fame,  a  passion  of  predominant 
sway,  we  discern  some  compensation  for  toils 
and  dangers,  and  the  sacrifice  of  life  itself, 
which  the  hero  has  yielded  in  the  cause  of 
his  country.  But  no  prejudice  covered  the 
dishonour  of  the  cross.  No  applause  was 
expected  to  mitigate  the  pain  of  him  who 
endured  it.  The  cross  was  infamy,  supreme, 
and  irretrievable.  To  the  natural  horror  at 
death,  it  superadded  every  aggravation  of 
shame  and  anguish,  which  malice  could  in 
vent.  The  concurring  sentiments  of  Jews 
and  Gentiles  stamped  indelible  reproach 
upon  the  memory  of  the  sufferer,  without 
respect  to  his  virtues,  or  the  cause  of  his  suffer 
ings.  But  Jesus,  the  Captain  of  our  salvation, 
despised  the  shame.  Amazing  humility ! 
Think  how  great  he  was  before  !  He  who  was 
in  the  form  of  God,  who  controlled  the  unruly 
elements  of  nature,  and  healed  all  manner  of 
disease,  and  raised  the  dead,  submits  to  an 
infamous,  accursed  death. 
3u 
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By  thus  despising  the  shame,  Jesus  exhi 
bited  an  example  of  the  most  substantial  and 
disinterested  love.     The  strength  of  love  is 
more  certainly  ascertained  by  the  labours  of 
the  person  who  is  moved  by  it,  than  by  the 
intrinsic  value  of  the  favours  which  it  pro 
cures.      External    gerxerosity   often    shelters 
apathy  and  indolence.     There  are  many  who 
would  rather  enrich  the  distressed   object  at 
the  expense  of  fortune,  than  submit  to  any 
act  of  self-denial,  or  personal  inconvenience. 
But  when  ease  and  reputation  are  renounced, 
*— when  contempt,  and  shame,  and  pain,  are 
encountered, — we  behold  the  most  unquestion 
able  evidence  of  genuine  and  ardent  affection. 
The  Captain   of  our   salvation  loved  us  to 
death.     For  our  sakes  he  endured  the  cross. 

II.  In  order  to  comprehend  fully  the  merit 
of  Jesus  enduring  the  cross,  let  us  attend  to 
the  motive,  as  well  as  the  nature  of  his  suf 
ferings.  "  For  the  joy  that  was  set  before 
him  he  endured  the  cross."  This  enquiry 
will  give  us  an  insight  into  those  principles, 
which  supremely  and  habitually  influenced 
the  conduct  of  the  author  and  finisher  of  our 
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faith.  Of  external  conduct,  detached  from 
the  principles  which  form  it,  we  can  but  in 
correctly  judge.  However  brilliant  the  action 
may  be,  yet  if  the  motives  of  it  are  doubtful 
•or  unknown,  we  still  approve  with  distrust 
and  reserve.  When  deliberate  intention  and 
disinterested  motives  have  produced  splendid 
deeds  of  generosity,  we  bestow  our  praise  with 
the  full  consent  of  the  heart.  Let  us  then 
enquire  into  the  nature  and  properties  of  that 
joy,  which  sustained  Jesus  while  he  endured 
the  cross.  What  were  those  prospects,  which 
intermingled  joy  with  the  bitterest  moments 
of  his  life  ? 

To  answer  this  enquiry,  we  need  only  at 
tend  to  the  sentiments  and  dispositions,  which 
Jesus  displayed  in  the  preceding  scenes  of  his 
life ;  and  to  the  effects  which  he  foresaw,  or 
expected,  from  his  enduring  the  cross.  If 
you  were  required  to  judge,  concerning  the 
happiness  of  any  described  situation,  you 
would  be  determined  by  its  suitableness  to  the 
temper  and  habits  of  the  person,  who  is  placed 
in  it.  Is  he  of  a  brave,  or  timid  ;  of  an  ac 
tive,  or  indolent  disposition  ?  What  plan  of 
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life  has  he  hitherto  pursued  ?  What  is  the 
ruling  affection  of  his  heart  ?  Instructed  in 
these  particulars,  you  could  be  at  no  loss  to 
decide  where  he  would  find  his  delight,  and 
what  objects  would  constitute  his  enjoyment. 
Again,  if  any  particular  event  was  represented 
as  the  source  of  happiness  to  any  individual, 
to  you  unknown,  you  need  only  enquire  into 
the  nature  and  effects  of  that  event,  in  order 
to  form  an  opinion  concerning  his  predomi 
nant  taste  and  disposition.  Agreeably  to  these 
observations,  let  us  enquire,  what  was  the  joy 
set  before  Jesus  enduring  the  cross  ? 

The  sacred  authors,  to  elevate  our  ideas  of 
the  dignity  of  Christ,  make  use  of  phrases 
and  similitudes,  which  cannot  be  applied  with 
propriety  to  any  other  intelligent  being.  He 
is  called  the  brightness  of  his  Father's  glory  ; 
the  express  image  of  bis  person.  Now,  what 
is  the  glory  of  the  Supreme  Being  ?  What 
is  that  attribute  which  shines  with  the  greatest 
lustre  in  the  eyes  of  his  rational  creatures,  and 
is  most  accommodated  to  their  capacity  and 
desire  ?  Is  it  not  his  goodness  ?  From  his 
goodness,  the  universe  and  all  its  inhabitants 
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sprang.  The  Deity,  perfect  in  happiness  and 
glory,  can  derive  no  accession  to  either  from 
our  services.  To  impart  happiness  to  various 
orders  of  beings,  he  called  this  world  into  ex 
istence.  Agreeably  to  these  views,  and,  in 
accommodation  to  our  capacities,  his  tender 
mercies  are  said  to  be  over  all  his  works.  If 
pleasure  or  joy,  according  to  the  same  figura 
tive  language,  are  ascribed  to  God,  they  are 
associated  with  those  circumstances,  which 
contribute  to  avert  the  misery,  or  to  promote 
the  happiness  of  his  creatures.  "  As  I  live, 
saith  the  Lord,  I  have  no  pleasure  in  the 
death  of  the  wicked,  but  that  the  wicked 
should  turn  from  his  way  and  live.  There  is 
joy  in  heaven  over  one  sinner  that  repenteth." 
What  then  was  the  joy  of  Him,  who  was  the 
brightness  of  his  Father's  glory  ?  What,  but 
the  joy  arising  from  the  exercise  of  good- will, 
and  doing  good;  of  being  appointed  the  prin 
cipal  agent  of  the  Author  of  all  goodness,  and 
of  communicating  the  most  substantial  and 
extensive  blessings  to  mankind  ? 

His  declared  sentiments,  and  the  uniform 
tenour  of  his  actions,  while  he  lived  in  the 
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world,  confirm  the  same  conclusion.  The 
scope  of  his  first  public  discourse,  was  to 
correct  those  false  notions,  concerning  the 
sources  of  happiness,  which  were  so  deeply 
rivetted  in  the  hearts  of  the  Jews ;  and  to 
show,  that  it  does  not  spring  from  wealth, 
and  grandeur,  and  power ;  but  from  good 
dispositions  and  useful  conduct.  The  meek, 
the  merciful,  the  peace-makers,  Jesus  pro 
nounces  blessed.  When  the  disciples  put 
the  question  to  him,  Who  is  the  greatest 
in  the  kingdom  of  heaven?  he  replied, 
"  He  that  is  greatest  among  you,  let  him  be 
as  a  servant,  and  he  that  is  greatest  of  all,  as 
the  servant  of  all."  Whoever  condescends 
the  most,  and  does  the  greatest  good,  such 
are  the  rules  of  precedency  and  honour  esta 
blished  by  Jesus.  But  we  learn,  from  painful 
experience,  that  theory  and  practice  are  often 
widely  at  variance-  Many,  who  produce  the 
most  refined  speculations ;  who  reason  well ; 
and  who  speak  feelingly  concerning  the  beau 
ties  of  moral  conduct,  are  not  only  deficient 
in  practical  attainments,  but  sometimes  sink 
beneath  the  level  of  ordinary  decorum.  But 
the  conduct  of  Jesus  was  exalted  like  his  sen- 
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timents.  He  was  all  benevolence.  He  went 
about  doing  good.  It  was  his  meat  and 
drink  to  do  the  will  of  Him  that  sent  him. 
He  accounted  it  more  blessed  to  give  than  to 
receive.  If,  at  any  time,  the  mind  of  Jesus  was 
elevated  above  that  meek  serenity  which  at 
tends  conscious  virtue,  and  even  moved  with 
unusual  transports  of  joy,  it  was  occasioned 
by  the  approaching  downfal  of  the  kingdom 
of  darkness  and  sin,  and  the  universal  tri 
umph  and  eternal  reign  of  light,  and  peace, 
and  righteousness.  When  the  disciples  re 
turned,  informing  him  of  the  success  of  their 
first  labours  in  his  service ;  and  that  even  the 
devils  were  subject  to  them  through  his  name, 
be  rejoiced  in  spirit. 

From  these  previous  indications  of  the  sen 
timents  and  temper  of  Jesus,  we  may  easily 
infer  what  the  nature  of  that  joy  was,  which 
sustained  him  in  the  hour  of  his  bitterest  suf 
ferings.  "  He  saw  of  the  travail  of  his  soul, 
and  was  satisfied."  Feeble  and  defective  as  the 
benevolence  of  the  best  of  men  may  be,  yet, 
from  their  experience,  they  can  testify,  that 
it  exceeds  all  joy.  When,  at  any  happy  sea- 
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son,  we  have  been  the  instruments  of  confirm-* 
ing  the  resolutions,  and  restoring  the  peace  of 
the  alarmed,  penitent  sinner ;  of  dispelling 
the  doubts  and  perplexities  of  the  dark,  be 
nighted  mind  ;  of  rescuing  the  oppressed  ;  of 
comforting  the  mourner;  how  sublime  and 
ravishing  the  pleasure  of  the  soul !  At  that 
moment,  we  felt  as  if  we  had  been  translated 
into  a  higher  rank  in  the  universe  of  beings. 
It  was  the  foretaste  of  heaven.  Angels  are 
happy  in  being  made  the  instruments  of  the 
Divine  bounty  in  limited  degrees ;  and  in 
ministering  to  the  consolation  and  support  of 
those,  who  are  heirs  of  salvation.  But  the 
Captain  of  our  faith  was  appointed  to  repair 
the  desolations  of  many  generations,  to  dis 
pense  light,  and  liberty,  and  life,  to  a  dark, 
enslaved,  and  perishing  world.  What  must 
have  been  the  joy  of  the  most  benevolent 
mind,  even  in  the  moment  of  his  lowest  abase 
ment,  enduring  the  cross,  while  he  contem 
plated  the  extensive,  the  everlasting  fruits  of 
his  labours?  From  the  cross,  he  beheld 
41  a  great  multitude,  which  no  man  could 
number,  of  all  nations,  and  kindreds,  and 
people,  and  tongues,"  rescued  from  the 
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gufph  of  destruction,  and  exalted  to  the  privi* 
leges,  and  inheritance  of  the  sons  of  God. 
Ages  upon  ages  shall  revolve,  while  the  ran- 
fomed  of  the  Lord  shall  rejoice  in  the  unfad 
ing  glories,  which  are  the  effects  of  the  humi* 
liation  and  suffering  of  him  who  endured  the 
cross.  Triumphant  in  the  victories  and  tro 
phies  of  benevolence,  he  despised  the  shame. 
Proportioned  to  his  goodness  was  his  reward. 
He  is  now  set  down  at  the  right  hand  of  God. 
All  power  in  heaven  and  earth  is  committed 
to  him,  that  he  may  "  bring  many  sons  unto 
glory,  and  become  the  author  of  eternal  sal 
vation  to  all  them  that  obey  him."  The  sue* 
cess  of  benevolence  is  its  highest  reward  He, 
who  exercised  the  most  extensive  benevolence, 
has  received  more  ample  powers,  that  he  may 
exercise  it  still  more  extensively. 

To  men  of  unfeeling,  grovelling  hearts,  I 
have  been  speaking  in  an  unknown  tongue. 
Men,  who  never  were  conscious  of  desire  or 
pleasure  beyond  the  contracted  circle  of  selfish 
interests  and  gratifications,  are  incapable  of 
forming  any  idea  of  the  joy  of  him,  "  who, 
though  he  was  rich,  yet  for  our  sakes  became 
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poor,  that  we,  through  his  poverty,  might  b* 
made  rich." 


III.  Such  of  you,  as  have  entered  into  the 
views  which  have  now  been  illustrated,  will 
easily  understand  the  powerful,  sanctifying 
effects  of  looking  at  Jesus.  You,  I  hope,  not 
only  understand,  but  feel  them.  "  Is  the  ser 
vant  above  his  lord,  or  the  disciple  above  his 
master  ?"  Does  it  become  us  to  complain  of 
sufferings,  inferior  to  those  which  Jesus  sus 
tained  ?  Are  we  not  ashamed  to  complain, 
when  we  consider  him  who  endured  such, 
contradiction  of  sinners  ? 

The  view  of  Jesus  upon  the  cross  awakens 
the  ingenuousness  of  the  mind,  and  inculcates 
perseverance  in  well-doing,  by  the  pleasing  in 
fluence  of  gratitude,  as  much  as  by  a  sense  of 
duty.  Penetrated  with  admiration  of  his  love, 
what  is  there  you  would  not  readily  do,  and 
suffer,  at  his  command  ?  Does  he  call  me  to 
struggle  with  the  perversity  and  ingratitude, 
of  men  ?  Are  my  best  intentions  misconstrued, 
and  evil  requited  me  for  good  ?  I  blush  to 
confess,  how  often  1  have  been  ready  to  sink 
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under  these  discouragements,  and  to  grow 
wearied  and  faint  in  my  mind.  When  I  look 
at  Jesus,  enduring  such  contradiction  of  sin 
ners,  I  feel  my  courage  and  magnanimity 
revived.  I  discern  a  conformity,  in  my  lot 
and  circumstances,  to  those  to  which  he  sub 
mitted.  I  glory  in  this  resemblance.  O  that 
I  may  be  conformed  to  him  in  patience  and 
humility,  then  shall  I  also  hope  to  partake  of 
the  glory  to  which  he  is  exalted ! 

From  the  above  discourse,  we  may  leara 
what  it  is  that  forms  the  true  Christian.  It 
is  looking  at  Jesus,  the  leader  and  perfecter 
of  faith.  Some  study  the  life  and  doctrines  of 
Jesus  from  the  same  principle  of  barren  curi 
osity,  by  which  they  are  prompted  to  inquire 
into  the  history  of  any  person,  who  has  made 
a  distinguished  figure  on  the  stage  of  the 
world.  But  this  is  not  looking  at  Jesus,  in  the 
sense  required  by  the  text.  There  are  others, 
who  discover  great  proficiency  in  the  knowledge 
of  the  speculative  truths  of  religion,  and  con 
tend  with  zeal  for  the  faith,  while  strangers  to 
its  practical  influence.  Neither  do  such  effec 
tually  look  at  Jesus.  Many  audaciously  con- 
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fide  in  the  merits  of  Christ,  without  having, 
or  desiring  to  have,  the  smallest  likeness  to 
any  of  those  dispositions,  which  constituted 
his  meritorious  righteousness,  and  rendered  his 
death  "  a  sacrifice  of  sweet-smelling  savour 
Unto  God."  But  neither  do  such  obey  the 
exhortation  of  the  apostle.  To  accept  of 
Jesus,  not  only  as  the  propitiation  for  our 
sins,  but  as  the  pattern  of  our  conduct ;  to 
contemplate  the  virtues  of  his  life,  as  well  as 
the  fruits  of  his  death ;  to  have  it  for  the 
paramount  desire  of  our  hearts,  to  be  taught, 
and  guided,  and  saved  by  him  $ — this  indeed 
is  looking  at  Jesus* 

From  this  discourse,  you  may  learn  ta 
judge  concerning  your  progress  in  the  Chris 
tian  life.  What  are  the  motives  of  your  con 
duct  ?  What  are  the  sources  of  your  joy  ?  It 
is  not  unworthy  of  a  Christian  to  be  moved 
by  a  sense  of  present  interest.  It  is  the  pri 
mary  law  of  our  constitution.  It  is  natural 
and  befitting,  to  derive  satisfaction  from  your 
own  private  success.  But,  do  you  also  attend 
to  the  concerns  of  others  ?  Are  you  deeply 
interested  about  the  welfare  of  mankind  ?  Do 
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you  lay  plans  of  doing  good  ?  Do  you  pro 
secute  them  with  ardour  ?  Do  you  still,  like 
the  leader  of  our  faith,  persevere,  in  spite  of 
the  contradiction  of  sinners  ?  To  be  generous 
to  the  deserving  and  the  grateful,  is  an  easy 
attainment.  To  endure  the  contradiction  of 
Dinners ;  to  be  kind  to  the  evil  and  unthank 
ful ;  is  Christ-like,  is  God-like.  When  suc 
cess  crowned  your  benevolent  labours,  what 
did  you  feel?  Have  you  seen  health  and  com 
fort  restored  by  those  seasonable  offices  of 
sympathy  and  alms,  which,  in  imitation  of 
Jesus,  you  performed  ?  Have  you  seen  pro 
sperity  rising  upon  the  foundations  of  your 
patronage  and  kind  offices  ?  Have  you  seen 
the  mature  fruits  of  piety,  and  good  works, 
springing  from  those  principles  and  admoni 
tions,  which  you  were  the  happy  instrument* 
of  infusing  into  the  tender  mind  f  Did  you 
then  know  the  summit  of  felicity?  To  insure 
such  success,  would  you  at  any  time  cheer 
fully  submit  to  self-denial,  and  the  contradic 
tion  of  sinners?  If  you  approve  of  these  feel 
ings  ;  if  you  can  take  them  home  to  your 
selves  ;  I  give  you  joy.  You  discover  a  si 
militude,  in  your  temper,  to  the  temper  of 
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Jesus.     Of  all  the  evidences  of  friendship  ter 
him,  this  is  the  most  pleasing  and   decisive. 
You  -partake  of   that   joy,   which    sustained 
Jesus  on   the  cross  ;   you  may  hope  also  to 
partake  of  his  reward. 

If,  to  convey  worthy  notions  of  heaven,  it 
is  reasonable  to  represent  it,  as  including  every 
enjoyment,  that  can  contribute  to  the  felicity 
of  the  rational  nature;  then,  surely,  it  is  no 
wild  conjecture  to  suppose,  that  more  enlarged 
benevolence,  more  exalted  faculties,  and  more 
extensive  opportunities  of  usefulness,  shall,  in 
a  great  measure,  constitute  the  future  reward 
and  glory  of  the  Christian.      When  we  con 
sider,  that  goodness  is  the  brightest  attribute 
of  the  Deity;  that  doing  good  was  the  joy 
and  reward  of  Jesus ;  that  experience  ascer 
tains  benevolence  to  be  the  most  exalted  plea 
sure  of  which  the  human  nature  is  suscep 
tible  ;  and  when  we  consider  how  many  cf 
the  noblest  spirits  pass  through  life  in  narrow 
and  fettered  circumstances,  without   finding 
any    opportunity    of    gratifying    the    liberal 
wishes  of  their  hearts ;  and  that  a  good  God 
will  not  finally  disappoint  those  who  hunger 
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and  thirst  after  righteousness;  do  not  we 
ascend,  beyond  the  probability  of  hope,  to  a 
full  assurance  of  this  comfortable  truth,  that 
active  benevolence  shall  be  the  eternal  employ 
ment,  and  delight  of  the  Christian  ? 

From  the  above  discourse,  we  infer  the 
most  powerful  motives  to  cultivate,  and  exer 
cise  benevolent  affections.  Having  been  for 
given  much,  shall  we  not  love  much?  Having; 
received  freely,  shall  we  not  give  freely  ?  We 
are  not  now,  like  the  first  disciples  of  Jesusj 
required  to  go  with  him  to  prison  and  to 
death.  Bur,  as  often  as  we  have  opportuni 
ties  of  relieving  indigence,  and  assuaging  mi 
sery,  we  are  called  upon,  by  sacrifices  compa 
ratively  easy,  to  testify  our  faithful  attachment 
to  him,  who,  for  our  sakes,  endured  the  cross. 
"  Inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it  unto  the  least 
of  these  my  brethren,  ye  have  done  it  unto 
me."  Would  that  man  have  undergone  the 
fiery  trial  of  persecution  for  the  sake  of  the 
merciful  Jesus,  "  who  can  see  his  brother  in 
need,  and  shut  up  his  bowels  of  compassion 
from  him  ?" 
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Animated  by  the  example,  inspired  by  th* 
love  of  Jesus,  we  ought  not  to  wait,  with  an 
indolent  sensibility^  for  the  occurrence  and 
supplication  of  distress  ;  but  "  to  devise  liberal 
things,"  to  "  search  into  the  cause  which  we 
know  not,"  to  compare,  and  to  estimate  differ 
ent  forms  and  gradations  of  misery,  that  we 
may  do  good  most  substantially,  and  to  the 
utmost  extent  of  our  means  and  faculties. 

Palpable  calamity  excites  a  strong  sensatioa 
in  the  breast  of  every  compassionate  specta 
tor,  and  enforces  instantaneous  exertions  for 
its  relief. 

We  perhaps  seldom  err  in  obeying  the  in 
stinctive  dictates  of  benevolence.  But,  we 
would  do  well  to  consider,  whether  instances 
of  misery,  which  are  latent  and  unobtrusive, 
have  not  an  equal,  or  stronger  claim  to  our 
sympathy  and  beneficent  assistance. 

The  struggles  of  indigent  merit,  embarrass 
ments,  arising  from  unforeseen  misfortunes, 
straitened  circumstances,  and  large  families^ 
by  their  incessant,  corroding  pressure  on  the 
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mind,  engender  a  great  proportion  of  the  mi 
series  of  human  life.  The  existence  of  these 
might  often  be  prevented,  and  the  evils  aris 
ing  from  them,  still  more  frequently  alleviated, 
by  vigilant,  inquisitive  benevolence,  and  well 
concerted  plans  of  generous  interposition. 

To  this  description  of  adversity,  no  class  of 
men  of  liberal  education,  respectable  character, 
and  public  usefulness,  are  more  liable,  than 
the  Clergy  of  the  Church  of  Scotland.  They 
do  not  complain  of  being  excluded  from  ac 
commodations  and  luxuries,  which  others, 
who  set  out  from  the  same  level  with  them 
selves,  enjoy  in  abundance.  They  are  not 
mortified  with  the  contempt  and  insults  of 
vulgar  minds,  intoxicated  with  the  undeserved 
pre-eminence  of  prosperity.  They  are  some 
times  disheartened  with  obstacles,  which  re 
press  their  desire  of  pursuing  those  literary 
and  scientific  improvements,  which  are  con 
genial  with  their  taste  and  habits.  Having 
occasion,  more  than  other  men,  to  tread  in 
the  dark  shades  of  human  life,  their  hearts 
are  often  made  sad  with  scenes  of  misery,  be 
yond  their  power  to  relieve.  But,  above  all, 
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their  own  domestic  cares,  and  anxieties,*— -the 
fond,  though  humble  hopes  of  parental  affec 
tion  thwarted, — the  difficulty,  sometimes  the 
impossibility,  of  qualifying  their  children  to 
maintain  their  birth-right  station, — the  gloomy 
prospect  of  soon  leaving  a  family  degraded 
and  destitute, — are  sources  of  bitterness  and 
sorrow,  which  their  own  hearts  only  know. 

The  mitigation  of  these  evils,  is  the  object 
of  the  institution  of  tho  Society  for  the  bene 
fit  of  the  Sons  of  the  Clergy.  An  association 
of  counsel  and  exertion,  while  it  enlarges  the 
compass  of  their  resources,  insures,  at  the  same 
time,  that  responsible  superintendence,  and 
that  discreet  and  impartial  application  of  them, 
which  are  calculated  to  render  the  benefits  of 
the  institution  most  diffusive  and  efficient. 

The  arrangements,  and  regulations  of  the 
Society,  were  framed  by  persons  of  distin 
guished  professional  talents,  and  enlarged  ex 
perience  in  business.  They  have  met,  almost, 
with  general  approbation,  and  have  been  sanc 
tioned  by  the  patronage  and  bounty  of  our 
worthy  Sovereign. 
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It  has  indeed  been  regretted,  that  the  benefit 
of  the  institution  has  not  yet  been  extended 
to  the  daughters,  often  the  most  helpless  mem 
bers  of  a  minister's  family.  To  obviate  this 
objection,  I  am  warranted  to  say,  that  the 
giving  aid  to  daughters  was  not  overlooked 
by  the  authors  of  this  benevolent  institution, 
and  that  they  never  have  lost  sight  of  it. 
But  the  limited  state  of  their  funds  has 
hitherto  required  proportionate  restrictions  in 
their  expenditure,  conveyed,  however,  in  such 
a  channel,  as  appeared  to  them  most  condu 
cive  to  the  speedy  relief,  and  permanent 
melioration  of  distressed  families.  From  the 
liberality  of  the  age,  and  of  prosperous  indivi 
duals,  who  have  a  hereditary  attachment  to 
their  order,  they  anticipate,  at  no  great  dis 
tance,  the  consummation  of  their  earnest 
wishes,  of  being  enabled  to  contribute  to  the 
relief  of  ministers'  daughters,  in  destitute  cir 
cumstances. 

I  have  only  farther  to  add,  that,  as  the 
fruits  of  education  must  depend  much  upon 
pr  JispD  sing,  auspicious  causes,  we  trust,  that, 
in  the  full  persuasion  of  our  own  minds,  we 
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may  address  the  charitably  disposed,  in  the 
words  of  the  inspired  apostle :  If  yc  sow 
bountifully^  ye  shall  reap  bountifully.  The 
principles  of  religion,  and  virtue,  imprinted 
on  the  hearts  of  our  children  with  the  first 
rudiments  of  instruction,  soberness  of  mind, 
habits  of  temperance,  industry,  frugality, 
inculcated  by  the  example  of  their  parents, 
and  the  exigencies  of  their  condition,  are 
pledges  of  the  most  grateful  recompence  to 
their  benefactors.  The  talents,  called  forth 
and  matured  under  their  fostering  bounty, 
will  be  faithfully  occupied  in  the  public  ser 
vice,  and  essentially  redound  to  the  diffusion 
of  that  righteousness  which  exalteth  a  nation. 

The  censure  of  overstretched  praise,  in  be 
half  of  an  order  of  men,  with  whom  I  have 
been  officially  associated,  and  affectionately 
united,  for  near  half  a  century,  will  be  refuted 
by  facts,  which  come  within  the  knowledge 
of  most  of  you  who  now  hear  me*;  and  which 

*  When  this  Discourse  was  delivered,  17th  May,  1811, 
three  of  the  fifteen  Judges  of  the  Court  of  Session  in  Scot, 
land  were  the  sons  of  clergymen,  namely,  Lord  President 
Blair,  Lord  Craig,  and  Lord  Robert-son. 
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it  is  more  delicate  to  leave  to  your  own  re 
collection  than  to  verify  by  detailed  illustra 
tion. 

To  conclude  with  the  shortest  summary  of 
all  that  has  been  said.  If  goodness  be,  to 
weak  offending  creatures,  the  most  attractive 
attribute  of  the  supreme,  all-perfect  Being; 
if  doing  good  was  the  mo*t  prominent  feature 
in  the  character  of  the  blessed  Jesus,  and  a 
source  of  joy  while  he  endured  the  cross;  if 
we  know  it,  from  our  own  experience,  to  be 
a  spring  of  superlative  delight ;  if  the  institu 
tion,  on  account  of  which  we  are  now  assem 
bled,  affords  an  opportunity  of  doing  good, 
in  a  way  the  most  seasonable,  substantial,  and 
productive,  can  I  say  more,  to  recommend  it 
to  the  munificent  protection  of  all  who  are 
Zealous  of  good  works  ?  "  Be  ye,  therefore, 
followers  of  God  as  dear  children,  and  walk 
in  love,  as  Christ  also  hath  loved  us,  and 
given  himself  for  us,  an  offering,  and  a  sacri 
fice  to  God,  for  a  sweet-smelling  savour." 
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I 

And  how  shall  they  preach  except  they  be  sent  ? 
as  it  is  written,  How  beautiful  are  the  feet  of 
them  that  preach  the  gospel  of  peace,  and 
bring  glad  tidings  of  good  things  ? 

1  HE  apostle  having  proved,  by  a  variety  of 
arguments,  in  the  preceding  chapters  of  this 
epistle,  that  the  admission  of  the  Gentiles  to 
the  privileges  of  the  gospel  was  implied  in 
the  covenant  made  with  Abraham,  it  followed, 
that  the  means  of  making  known  to  them 
these  privileges  were  necessary  to  the  accom 
plishment  of  that  end.  ^  How  then  shall 
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they  call  on  him,  in  whom  they  have  not  be 
lieved,  and  how  shall  they  believe  in  him  of 
whom  they  have  not  heard,  and  how  shall 
they  hear  without  a  preacher  ?" 

The  zeal  of  the  apostle  Paul  for  the  con 
version  of  the  Gentiles,  was  offensive,  not 
only  to  the  unbelieving,  but  to  the  believing 
Jews,  who  long  retained  an  attachment  to 
the  ceremonial  services  of  that  dispensation, 
under  which  they  had  been  educated.  To 
remove  this  offence,  the  apostle  refers  to  the 
authority  on  which  he  acted,  as  another 
necessary  branch  of  the  plan  of  Providence 
for  bringing  the  Gentiles  within  the  pale  of 
the  Christian  church,  and  how  shall  they 
preach  except  they  be  sent  ?  As  the  office  of 
preachers  was  essential  to  the  conversion  of 
the  Gentiles,  so  it  was  not  to  be  assumed 
without  the  warrant  of  Divine  authority,  nor 
was  it  to  be  declined  when  that  authority  was 
declared.  But,  if  the  discharge  of  this  duty 
was  irresistibly  incumbent  on  those  who  were 
entrusted  with  if,  the  object  and  effect  of  it 
ought  not  only  to  remove  offences  against  the 
preachers  of  the  gospel,  but  to  render  their 
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services  pleasing  and  acceptable  to  ill,  who  are 
interested  in  its  success.     u  As  it  is  written, 
How  beautiful  are  the  feet  of  them  that  preach 
the  gospel  of  peace,  and  bring  glad  tidings  of 
good   things  ?'*     The  words  that  preach  the 
gosptl,  in  the  middle  clause,  and  bring  glad 
tidings,  in  the  last  clause  of  the  verse,  are  the 
same  in  the  original,  and  ought  to  have  been 
translated  by  the  same  English  words,  namely, 
that  bring  the  glad  tidings  of  peace,  and  the 
glad  tidhgs  of  good  things.     They  are  cited 
from  Isaiah*,  and  were  understood,  in  the 
first  instance,  to  contain  a  prediction  of  the 
return  of  the  Jews  from  Babylon,  and  the  joy 
excited  by  that  event.    Our  affections  towards 
our  fellow-creatures,  are  variously  modified, 
not  only  according  to  their  intentions,  but  ac 
cording  to  the  effects  of  their  interference,  or 
agency,  on  our  interests  and  feelings.     We 
turn  away  our  eyes  from  the  messenger  of 
sorrow.     We  hail  the  bearer  of  glad  tidings. 
The  notice  of  his  approach,  the  first,  distant 
sight  of  his  person,  makes  the  heart  thrill  with 
joy.     We  discern  a  peculiar  beauty  in  those 
members  of  the  body,  which  are  instrumental 

*  Isaiah  lit.  7« 
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In   the  communication  of  happiness.      We? 
bless  the  hand  that  conveys  the  gift  which  the 
benevolent  heart  has  devised.      The  motions 
of  the  feet,  which  bear  the  messenger  of  glad 
tidings,    are    graceful    and    pleasing.       The 
grounds  of  these  sensations,  as  applicable  to 
the  gospel,  the  apostle  specifies  in  the  text, 
by  referr  ng,  first,  To  one  particular  quality, 
or  effect  of  it, — it  is  the  gospel,  or  glad  tidings 
of  peace;  secondly,  By  referring  to  a  general, 
summary  view  of  all  its  consolations,— it  is  a 
gospel,  or  glad  tidings  of  good  things.     The 
illustration  of  the  first  of  these  qualities,  the 
benign  effects  of  the  gospel  in  bringing  peace, 
will  be  the  subject  of  the  following  discourse. 
The  gospel  gives  us  peace  with  God;  it  gives 
us  peace  with  one  another  5  it  gives  us  peace 
with  ourselves. 

I.  It  gives  us  peace  with  God.  That 
creatures,  brought  into  existence  by  the  good 
ness  of  God,  must  have  continued  to  be  the 
objects  of  his  protection,  so  long  as  they 
maintained  their  allegiance  to  him,  is  an  in 
ference  obvious  to  reason,  and  demonstrable 
from  the  justice  and  unchangeableness  of  the 

3x, 
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Divine  nature.  Bur,  with  respect  to  crea 
tures  who  have  violated  his  laws,  or  even  fal 
len  short  of  that  love  and  obedience,  which 
are  due  returns  for  his  goodness,  different 
conclusions  press  upon  the  mind.  Reason, 
conscience,  and  the  inseparable  connexion  be 
tween  sin  and  misery,  denounce  vengeance 
and  wrath  against  guilty  creatures. 

Sin  defaces  the  Divine  image,  and  makes  a 
wide  separation  between  God  and  his  crea 
tures.  Whence  the  hope  or  comfort  of 
inan,  alienated  from  that  Bein^r,  who  is 
the  fountain  of  life  and  happiness  ?  Sin  is 
rebellion  against  God,  By  the  commission 
of  sin,  we  not  only  renounce  his  friendship, 
but  we  commence  his  enemies,  and  incur  the 
terrors  of  his  vengeance.  Who  will  make  up 
the  breach  ?  who  will  reconcile  heaven  to 
earth?  Much  might  be  expected  from  infinite 
goodness,  but,  how  narrow  are  our  views, 
how  uncertain  our  conjectures,  how  awful 
our  fears  !  "  What  shall  I  do  to  be  saved  ? 
Who  shall  deliver  me  from  this  body  of  sin 
and  death  ?" 
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^Behold  Divine  mercy  has  disappointed  our 
fears,  and  gone  beyond  our  expectations. 
Jesus  Christ,  by  the  appointment  of  God,  is 
made  our  peace.  He  came  to  be  the  messen 
ger  of  peace;  to  make  the  fullest  discoveries 
of  the  mercy  of  God;  and  to  publish  the 
terms  upon  which  offending  creatures  may  be 
restored  to  his  favour.  The  frailty  of  human 
nature  is  graciously  attended  to :  repentance, 
and  sincere,  though  imperfect  obedience,  are 
accepted,  through  the  mediation  of  our  Re 
deemer.  "  He  came  into  the  world,  not  to 
condemn  the  world,  but  that  through  him  the 
world  might  have  life."  It  was  his  profes 
sed  purpose  "  to  seek  and  to  save  that  which 
was  lost."  Hence  he  is  called  our  "  peace, 
reconciliation,  atonement."  So  much  for  the 
first  proposition,  that  the  gospel  gives  us 
peace  with  God. 

II.  Let  us  consider,  how  it  gives  us  peace 
with  one  another. 

Man  may  be  considered  as  related  to  his 
species  at  large,  and  as  more  intimately  con 
nected  with  that  class,  or  community,  with 
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which  he  has  immediate  intercourse.  The 
former  of  these  lie  out  of  the  reach  of  any 
actual  services,  which  we  can  perform.  Good 
wishes,  and  benevolent  affections,  are  the 
only  evidences  of  love  which  we  have  it  in 
our  power  to  express  towards  them.  How 
excellently  is  the  gospel  calculated  to  promote 
universal  good-will  and  charity,  by  the  views 
which  it  opens  to  us,  concerning  the  nature 
and  perfections  of  God,  and  the  condition  and 
character  of  mankind ! 

In  ages  of  darkness,  when  men  were  left 
to  the  vanity  of  imagination,  and  the  vague 
conjectures  of  unassisted  reason,  different 
nations  were  supposed  to  be  placed  under  the 
protection  of  different  tutelar  Deities.  These, 
like  their  votaries,  were  believed  to  retain  to 
opposite  interests,  to  carry  on  a  rivalry  of 
power  and  fame,  and  to  exact  a  different  kind 
of  homage  and  service.  Such  principles  una 
voidably  tended  to  diversify  the  characters  of 
men  ;  to  divide  them  from  one  another ;  and 
to  plant  in  their  hearts  seeds  of  alienation 
and  hostility.  In  opposition  to  these,  the 
gospel  describes  all  the  nations  of  the  earth. 
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as  the  offspring  of  "  one  God  and  Father, 
who  is  in  all,  and  above  all,  and  through  all 
His  goodness  is  not  engrossed  by  any  one 
particular  family,  or  nation;  but  embraces 
the  whole  human  race.  He  is  not  only  the 
God,  but  the  Father  of  all,  equally  propitious 
to  all  his  children.  He  is  no  respecter  of 
persons,  but,  in  every  age  and  nation,  "  he 
that  feareth  him  and  worketh  righteousness, 
is  accepted  with  him."  The  same  services  of 
inward  homage,  of  purity,  and  obedience,  are, 
at  all  times,  and  in  every  place,  alike  accep 
table,  to  him.  "  The  hour  cometh,  said  our 
Lord  to  the  woman  of  Samaria,  when  yc 
shall,  neither  in  this  mountain,  nor  yet  at 
Jerusalem,  worship  the  Father.  But  the 
true  worshippers  shall  worship  him  in  spirit 
and  in  truth  ;  for  the  Father  seeketh  such  to 
worship  him/'  And,  because  there  are  no 
principles,  which  either  unite,  or  divide  man 
kind  more  essentially,  than  those  which  are 
of  a  sacred  or  religious  nature,  it  is  held  forth 
as  one  great  purpose  of  the  death  of  Christ, 
to  abolish  the  peculiarities  of  the  Jewish  dis 
pensation  ;  and  to  unite  all  nations  by  a  com 
mon  participation  of  the  most  glorious  and 
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beneficial  privileges.  "  But  now,"  says  the 
apostle  Paul,  addressing  himself  to  converted 
Gentiles,  "  in  Christ  Jesus,  ye,  who  sometimes 
were  far  off,  are  made  nigh  by  the  blood  of 
Christ ;  for  he  is  our  peace,  who  hath  made 
both  one,and  ha>  broken  down  the  middle  wall 
of  partition  between  us ;  having  abolished  in 
the  flesh  the  enmity,  even  the  law  of  com 
mandments,  contained  in  ordinances,  to  make 
in  himself  of  twain  one  new  man  ;  so  making 
peace ;  and  that  he  might  reconcile  both  unto 
God  in  one  body  by  the  cross,  having  slain 
the  enmity  thereby :  and  came  and  preached 
peace  to  you  which  were  afar  off,  and  to 
them  which  were  nigh.  For  through  him 
xve  both  have  access,  by  one  spirit,  unto  the 
Father." 

But,  as  we  are  connected,  and  made  one, 
by  our  relation  to  the  same  God  and  parent, 
and  by  being  associated  in  the  same  privileges, 
so  the  divine  character,  as  delineated  by  the 
gospel,  exhibits  to  us  the  most  attractive 
model  of  love.  Here  God  is  represented, 
not  only  as  wise  and  powerful,  but  as  good 
and  merciful.  He  is  stiled  love,  the  God  of 
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peace,  and  the  Father  of  mercies  5  and  that 
revelation,  which  displays  such  views  of  the 
nature  of  God,  is  itself  the  most  astonishing 
demonstration  of  his  mercy.  By  it,  he  is  re 
conciling  sinners  to  himself;  using  every 
method  to  reclaim  revolted  subjects.  Ven 
geance  and  terrors  are  denounced  to  alarm 
our  fears ;  rewards  and  glory  are  promised  to 
animate  our  hopes.  He  calls  upon  us,  by 
the  most  earnest  intreaties,  to  embrace  the 
offers  of  his  mercy.  "  For  we  are  ambassa 
dors  for  Christ,  as  if  God,  through  us,  did 
beseech  you,  be  ye  reconciled  to  God." 

But  again,  if  the  gospel  representation  of 
the  nature  and  perfections  of  God  tend  to 
cherish  a  disposition  to  peace,  and  to  pro 
mote  universal  good-will,  the  views  which  it 
discloses  concerning  the  condition  and  cha 
racter  of  mankind,  strongly  operate  to  the 
same  effect.  That  benevolence,  which  in 
terests  us  in  the  happiness  of  our  fellow- men, 
is  displayed  by  different  emotions  and  senti 
ments  according  to  the  different  conditions 
assigned  to  the  individuals  who  are  the  ob 
jects  of  it.  The  miserable,  though  unde- 
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serving,  engage  pity.  The  worthy  attract 
esteem.  Now  the  gospel  places  human  na 
ture  in  such  a  view,  as  to  recommend  it  to 
our  affectionate  attention,  in  both  these  re 
spects. 

I.  It  places  all  mankind  in  such  a  state,  as 
to  call  forth  our  sympathy.  We  cannot, 
•without  a  sort  of  involuntary  regret,  behold 
any  piece  of  inanimate  workmanship,  once  a 
proud  exhibition  of  the  genius  and  art  of 
man,  now  defaced  and  desolated  by  the 
waste  of  time,  or  the  rude  hands  of  a  barba 
rous  invader.  And  is  it  not  yet  more  lament 
able  to  behold  the  master-piece  of  this  crea 
tion,  the  noblest  fabric  of  God,  a  mind  origi 
nally  furnished  with  the  richest  endowments, 
destined  for  virtue  and  honour,  debased  and 
mined  by  the  dominion  of  sin  ?  Take  the 
gospel  view  of  human  nature.  Ascribe 
somewhat  of  this  character  to  mankind  in 
general.  Extend  the  consequences  of  it  to 
futurity.  Behold  creatures  of  the  noblest 
extraction,  formed  after  the  image  of  God, 
made  capable  of  enjoying  him,  falling  from 
their  original  dignity,  forsaking  every  noble 
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purpose  and  pursuit,  perverting  their  faculties^ 
and  forfeiting  life.  These  are  such  interest 
ing  miseries,  that,  in  comparison  with  them, 
all  the  sorrows  and  calamities,  to  which  we 
are  liable,  subside  into  nothing. 

But,  farther,  the  gospel  likewise  discloses 
such  views  of  our  original  extraction,  and  of 
the  improvements  of  which  our  nature  is 
capable,  as  tend  to  raise  its  importance,  and 
to  excite  our  veneration  and  esteem,  as  well 
as  our  sympathy  and  compassion*  They, 
who  believed  that  the  the  Deity  ceased  to- 
take  any  concern  about  this  world  after  he 
had  made  it,  could  not  entertain  any  high 
degree  of  respect  for  their  kind.  But  what 
does  the  gospel  teach  us? — that  mankind 
are  the  offspring  of  God ;  that  they  are  the 
objects  of  his  peculiar  providence ;  that,  how 
ever  frail  and  imperfect,  they  are  still  admit 
ted  to  communion  with  God,  and  capable  of 
becoming  partakers  of  the  divine  nature*  and 
of  being  exalted  to  glory,  honour,  and  im 
mortality.  How  much  do  these  discoveries 
dignify  and  exalt  the  human  nature  I  If 
great  endowments  of  mind,  and  a  capacity  : 
3  M 
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of  high  improvement ;  if  honourable  connec 
tions,  and  grand  prospects  in  reserve,  render 
individuals  respectable  in  our  eyes,  then, 
surely,  neither  meanness  of  station,  nor  any 
transient  circumstances  of  degradation,  can 
detract  from  the  dignity  and  honour,  which 
appertain  to  those  to  whom  the  inspiration 
of  the  Almighty  hath  given  understanding, 
and  who  are  heirs  of  God,  and  joint  heirs 
with  Christ. 

It  may  be  farther  observed,  that  these 
views  of  human  nature  combined,  are  the 
best  framed  to  transfer  the  interests  of  one 
man  to  another,  and  to  unite  the  whole  race 
of  Adam,  by  the  most  endearing  ties  of  af 
fection.  We  feel  a  preferring  attachment  to 
those,  who  most  nearly  resemble  us  in  sta 
tion  and  circumstances.  We  pass  more 
easily  into  their  feelings,  bestow  our  sym 
pathy,  and  embrace  their  friendship.  Are 
we  not  all  children  of  sorrow,  oppressed 
with  guilt,  and  exposed  to  its  direful  conse 
quences  ?  Is  not  our  relation  confirmed 
by  a  more  joyful  bond  of  union,  being  re 
stored  together  to  the  divine  favour  sane- 
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tified  by  the  same  spirit,  and  exalted  to  the 
same  glorious  expectations,  through  the  same 
mediator  Jesus  Christ.  Such  is  the  tendency 
of  the  gospel,  to  promote  universal  good 
will  and  charity.  Let  us  next  observe,  how 
well  it  is  calculated  to  promote  peace  and 
kindness  towards  all  with  whom  we  main 
tain  more  frequent  and  familiar  intercourse. 

Peace  is  the  direct  aim  of  many  of  the  pre 
cepts  of  the  gospel.  When  our  Lord  de- 
icribes  those  dispositions,  which  characterize 
the  candidates  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  he 
announces  the  honourable  pre-eminence  to 
that  of  the  peace-makers.  "  Blessed  are  the 
peace-makers,  for  they  shall  be  called  the  chil 
dren  of  God"  So  strongly  did  he  recommend 
the  duty  of  following  peace,  that  no  wrong 
or  provocation,  on  the  part  of  our  neighbour, 
can  justify  the  breach  of  it.  "  I  say  unto 
you,  that  ye  resist  not  evil,  but  whosoever 
shall  smite  thee  on  thy  right  cheek,  turn  to 
him  the  other  also."  Upon  all  these  accounts, 
the  gospel  is  stiled  "  the  gospel  of  peace.'* 
One  of  the  distinguished  titles,  under  which 
the  Messiah  was  described  by  the  ancient 
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prophets,  was  that  of  "  the  Prince  of  peace." 
The  extension  of  his  dominion,  and  of  peace, 
is  represented  to  go  hand  in  hand.  "  Of  the 
increase  of  his  government,  and  of  peace,  there 
shall  be  no  end."  His  kingdom  is  defined 
"  righteousness  and  peace."  In  these  views, 
it  stands  contrasted  with  the  kingdoms  of  this 
world.  Their  aggrandisement  is  promoted 
by  violence,  and  conquest,  and  blood.  Jesus 
goes  forth,  conquering  and  to  conquer  the 
hearts  of  men,  by  the  gentle,  but  no  less 
powerful  influence  of  kindness  and  mercy.  In 
his  majesty  he  rides  prosperously,  because  of 
truth,  and  meekness,  and  righteousness.  An 
ger,  hatred,  and  dissensions  fall  before  him. 
Meekness  and  tranquillity  mark  his  steps. 
Peace  and  joy  are  the  trophies  of  his  victory. 
All  the  salutary  effects  of  his  miraculous 
power  upon  the  bodies  of  men,  were  emblems 
of  the  spiritual  health  and  tranquillity,  pro 
moted  by  the  influence  of  his  doctrine. 
Agreeable  to  his  doctrine,  was  his  example. 
He  went  about  doing  good.  He  lived,  he 
preached,  he  laboured,  he  died,  that  he  might 
reconcile  men  to  God,  and  to  one  another. 
You  see  then,  how  excellently  the  doctrines 
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and  precepts  of  the  gospel  are  calculated  to 
diffuse  a  spirit  of  peace  and  good- will,  in  the 
common  intercourse  of  life.  Were  we  Chris 
tians  in  reality,  as  well  as  in  name,  we  might 
appeal  from  argument,  to  the  more  persuasive 
testimony  of  fact  and  experience.  What  a 
different  aspect  would  society  assume  ?  The 
voice  of  oppression  and  violence  would  no 
more  be  heard  in  our  streets.  Heaven  would 
begin  on  earth.  All  the  prophecies,  relative 
to  the  Messiah's  reign,  would  attain  their  ful 
filment.  "  The  wolf  and  the  lamb  would  lie 
down  together,  and  there  would  be  nothing 
to  hurt  or  destroy  in  God's  holy  mountain." 

I  should  next  proceed  to  the  third  propo 
sition,  that  the  gospel  gives  us  peace  with  our 
selves,  or  promotes  the  most  perfect,  internal 
tranquillity;  but  this  branch  of  my  subject  is, 
in  a  great  measure,  anticipated,  by  the  obser 
vations  which  have  already  occurred.  You 
have  seen,  how  the  gospel  removes  the  most 
frequent  causes  of  inward  disturbance  and  an 
guish.  Our  doubts  and  fears  dispelled ;  the 
strongest  assurances  of  the  Divine  mercy  an 
nounced  j  every  turbulent  passion  regulated 
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and  controlled ;  what  remains  to  destroy  the 
tranquillity  of  the  mind?  I  shall  only  observe 
farther,  that  it  were  derogating  from  this 
peace,  to  estimate  it,  merely,  in  a  negative 
view,  as  removing  the  causes  of  inward  an 
guish.  The  diseases  of  the  body  may  be 
healed,  and  yet  the  man  may  have  but  a  very 
feeble  relish  of  the  pleasures  of  health.  The 
gospel  not  only  extinguishes  those  passions, 
which  are  the  diseases  of  the  mind,  and  the 
causes  of  perturbation;  but  it  opens  many 
new  and  rich  sources  of  consolation.  Views 
of  Divine  goodness,  every  day  enlarged  and 
confirmed,  the  sensible  progress  of  good  dis 
positions,  the  expectation  of  future  glory,  of 
dwelling  for  ever  with  God,  and  Christ,  and 
the  spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect,  and  of 
advancing  in  love  and  purity  through  eternal 
ages ; — these  meditations,  springing  from  a 
firm  faith  of  the  gospel,  and  fostered  by  Di 
vine  influence,  elevate  and  dignify  the  soul, 
and  bestow  the  most  sublime  pleasures  of 
which  the  human  nature  is  susceptible.  It  is 
a  celestial  peace.  It  is  felt ;  it  is  not  to  be 
described.  It  is  "  the  peace  of  God,  which 
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passeth  all  understanding."     It  is  a  joy  un 
speakable,  and  full  of  glory, 

I.  From  the  preceding  discourse,  we  infer 
the  supreme  importance  of  the  gospel.  It 
alone  contains  information  with  respect  to 
the  most  interesting  question  that  can  occupy 
the  attention  of  the  human  mind.  How 
shall  we  regain  the  forfeited  favour  of 
heaven?  How  escape  the  most  dreadful 
and  lasting  misery?  To  solve  this  question, 
genius,  learning,  and  philosophy,  were  ex 
erted  in  vain.  The  grand  discovery  was  re 
served,  for  the  Son  of  God,  who  was  to  be 
the  light  of  the  world.  Let  us  receive  it  with 
joy  and  thankfulness,  suitable  to  its  import 
ance,  and  rely  upon  it  with  that  entire  con 
fidence,  that  is  due  to  the  dignity  and  bene 
volence  of  the  person  who  has  declared  it. 
Let  humility  and  joy  go  hand  in  hand ;  and 
while  our  hearts  overflow  with  gratitude  for 
the  marvellous  favours  procured,  let  us  as 
cribe  "  glory,  honour,  dominion,  and  power, 
to  the  Lamb,  who  was  slain  for  us,  and  who 
has  redeemed  us  to  God,  out  of  every  nation, 
and  kindred,  and  tongue.1' 
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II.  From  the  observations,  illustrated  in  the 
above  discourse,  we  are  furnished  with  a 
criterion,  by  which  we  may  be  enabled  to 
judge  concerning  the  authenticity  of  any 
doctrine,  which  claims  the  countenance  of 
the  gospel.  What  is  its  spirit  and  tendency  ? 
Does  it,  like  the  benevolent  author  of  our  re 
ligion,  utter  the  words  of  peace  ;  and,  where- 
ever  it  is  received,  leave  behind  it  beautiful 
impressions  of  kindness  and  charity  ?  Its 
effects  bespeak  its  extraction:  you  cannot  be 
deceived :  open  your  hearts  to  entertain  the 
child  of  God.  But  does  any  man,  under 
the  name  of  the  gospel,  attempt  to  impose 
upon  me  any  doctrine  that  would  mani 
festly  tend  to  poison  the  benevolence  of  my 
heart  ?  Would  it  engender  the  contrary  dis 
positions  of  pride,  malice,  and  resentment  ? 
Would  it  render  me  averse  to  the  man,  whom 
I  now  love  ?  Would  it,  if  power  were  put 
into  my  hands,  lead  me  to  persecute,  and  to 
subvert  the  peace  of  the  world  ?  I  cannot 
deliberate.  Away  with  your  doctrine.  Dark 
ness  is  not  more  opposite  to  light,  than  what 
you  inculcate,  is  to  the  religion  and  character 
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of  Jesus,      This  wisdom    "  descendeth   not 
from,  above,  but  is  earthly,  sensual,  devilish." 

III.  Here  is  a  mark  by  which  we  may 
be  enabled  to  judge,  with  respect  to  the  in 
fluence  and  progress  of  Christianity  upon  our 
own  hearts.  Why  resort  to  dubious  tests, 
and  inward  feelings,  alternately  presumptuous 
or  desponding,  according  to  the  vicissitudes 
of  temper,  and  the  colour  of  imagination, 
since  we  have  evidence  at  hand,  so  plain,  so 
authentic,  and  so  conclusive  ?  Does  charity 
pervade  our  hearts?  Do  we  wish  well  to 
mankind?  Do  we  take  a  near  interest  in 
what  concerns  them  ?  Do  we  rejoice  in  the 
virtue  and  happiness  of  our  fellow-creatures? 
Do  our  hearts  melt  in  sympathy  and  com 
passion  for  their  miseries  ?  Do  we  proceed 
from  feeling  to  action, -and  exert  ourselves  to 
promote  the  one,  and  remove  the  other  ?  It 
is  the  most  delightful  part  of  our  office  to  be 
the  messengers  of  peace ;  to  recognise  the  sin 
cerity,  and  confirm  the  hopes  of  the  faithful 
disciples  of  Christ.  You  are  the  children 
of  God.  You  know  the  pleasure  of  love. 
Rejoice  in  the  prospect  of  that  happy  day, 
3  N 
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when  your  love  shall  be  made  perfect.  Youra 
is  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  Were  a  voice 
from  on  high  to  pronounce  these  words,  it 
were  not  a  more  satisfactory  assurance  of  the 
possession  of  heaven,  than  that  love,  and 
foretaste  of  celestial  joy,  which  are  already 
implanted  in  your  hearts.  "  We  know  that 
we  have  passed  from  death  to  life,  because 
we  love  the  brethren.  If  we  love  one 
another,  God  dwelleth  in  us,  and  his  love  is 
perfected  in  us." 

IV.  The  above  discourse  suggests  to  us  a 
summary  view  of  the  duty  of  ministers  of 
the  gospel ;  how  they  ought  to  preach  ;  and 
Jhow  they  ought  to  live.  The  illustration  of 
this  part  of  my  subject  will  naturally  recur 
under  the  admonitions,  which,  according 
to  the  usual  practice^  on  similar  occasions, 
I  am  now  to  address  to  the  person,  who 
is  to  be  admitted  minister  of  this  congrega 
tion*. 

*  The  above  discourse  was  delivered  in  the  Church  of 
Hawick,  at  the  admission  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Sharp  to  be 
Minister  of  that  congregation,  September,  1784;  upon 
which  occasion,  the  author  presided. 


' 


ADDRESS  TO  MR.  SHARP*. 


1  HE  admonitions,  peculiarly  suitable  ta 
ministers  of  the  gospel,  may  be  referred  to 
the  three  following  points ;  first,  What  re 
lates  to  their  preaching,  or  public  discourses ; 
secondly,  To  the  discharge  of  other  parochial 
duties ;  thirdly,  To  their  private  and  ordinary 
conduct. 

I.    What   relates  to   their  preaching,   or 
public  discourses. 

*  This  and  the  following  address  are  published  by  de 
sire  of  some  of  the  author's  clerical  friends,  who  think  they 
may  be  useful  to  those  who  are  in  like  stations  and  cir 
cumstances  with  the  persons  to  whom  they  were  first 
adapted. 
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From  the  period  of  miraculous  inspiration 
having  ceased,  the  qualifications  of  a  preacher, 
like  those  of  any  other  liberal  profession,  can 
only  be  acquired  by  a  preparatory  course  of 
education  and  study.  By  the  authority  of 
our  church,  certain  regulations  are  prescribed 
for  directing  the  studies,  and  ascertaining  the 
abilities,  literature,  and  knowledge  of  the  can 
didates  for  the  ministerial  office.  It  is  not, 
however,  intended,  that  our  application  to 
intellectual  improvement  should  be  discon 
tinued,  after  we  have  arrived  at  the  object  for 
which  it  has  been  so  far  pursued.  The  con 
scientious  minister,  affected  with  a  deep  sense 
of  the  importance  and  difficulty  of  the  trust 
committed  to  him,  will  never  relax  his  dili 
gence  in  the  use  of  those  means  which  may 
contribute  to  the  enlargement  of  his  under 
standing,  and  the  extension  of  his  knowledge, 
and  enable  him  to  discharge  his  duty  with 
ability  and  success. 

From  the  perusal  of  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
we  shall  best  learn  what  the  gospel  is,  and 
how  to  preach  it;  what  the  duties  of  its 
ministers  are,  and  how  to  fulfil  them.  Let 
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us  make  the  Holy  Scriptures  the  subject  of 
our  most  vigorous  and  unwearied  research. 
Let  every  faculty  and  every  accomplishment, 
which  we  possess,  be  exerted  to  learn  the 
truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus.  When  we  set  about 
reading  the  Holy  Scriptures,  we  ought  to  en 
deavour  to  place  ourselves,  as  much  as  pos 
sible,  in  the  situation  in  which  \ve  should 
have  been,  if  the  doctrines  which  they  con 
tain  had  never  before  been  made  known  to 
us.  Let  us  forget  for  a  while  the  interpreta 
tions  and  opinions  which  we  have  already 
adopted,  though  recommended  by  the  most 
respectable  human  authority.  Let  us  indulge 
no  wish  or  purpose,  but  that  of  discovering 
the  genuine  doctrine  of  the  gospel,  and  of 
embracing  it ;  fervently  praying  to  God  to 
free  our  minds  from  every  prejudice  and 
party  attachment,  and  to  inspire  our  hearts 
with  a  supreme  love  of  the  truth. 

From  an  enquiry  thus  solemnly  commenced, 
what  happy  consequences  might  not  be  ex 
pected  ?  Would  not  our  minds  be  possessed 
with  a  higher  sense  of  the  value  of  revelation, 
and  our  hearts  more  wrarmly  interested  in  the 
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promulgation  of  its  doctrines,  than  when  they 
have  been  collected  from  second-hand  autho 
rity,  and  have  entered  the  mind  without  any 
previous  diligence  or  efforts  upon  our  part  ? 
The  conscientious  study  of  the  Holy  Scrip 
tures  would  be  the  most  effectual  means  of 
rescuing  the  gospel  from  all  those  errors  and 
misconceptions  of  it,  which  have  been  inter 
woven  with  its  essential  tenets  during  the  ages 
of  ignorance  and  superstition,  and  have  fur 
nished  sceptical  men,  in  our  own  times,  with 
the  most  specious  arguments  for  calling  in 
question  its  sacred  origin.  From  the  Scrip 
tures  alone,  we  can  derive  pure,  rational  no 
tions  of  all  the  doctrines  and  duties  of  the 
Christian  religion,  their  relative  importance 
and  subordination,  and  the  views  and  motives, 
most  pertinent  and  powerful  for  inculcating 
them  on  the  people  under  our  care.  "  All 
scripture  is  given  by  inspiration  of  God,  and 
is  profitable  for  doctrine,  for  reproof,  for  cor 
rection,  for  instruction  in  righteousness,  that 
the  man  of  God  may  be  perfect,  thoroughly 
furnished  unto  all  good  works*/' 

<*  %  Tim.  iii.  16. 
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A  "knowledge  of  the  world,  or  an  insight 
into  human  life,  is  a  qualification  of  great 
importance  to  a  public  teacher.  It  is  a  quali 
fication,  acquired  from  experience  and  inter 
course  with  society,  the  want  of  which  nei 
ther  genius  nor  learning  can  supply.  If  we 
are  attentive  to  its  instruction,  and  diligent  in 
turning  every  event  that  falls  under  our  ob 
servation  to  professional  improvement,  the 
longer  we  live  we  shall  become  more  expert 
and  useful  preachers.  An  intimate  knowledge 
of  human  life  and  manners,  will  not  only 
throw  light  upon  many  passages  of  Scripture 
which  refer  to  them,  but  make  us  acquainted 
with  the  various  avenues,  through  which  we 
may  approach,  with  signal  advantage,  to  the 
understandings  and  hearts  of  our  hearers. 

Besides  the  common  benefits  of  a  liberal 
education,  and  of  experience  increasing  with 
years,  different  natural  talents  and  accomplish 
ments  distinguish  individuals,  and  point  out 
that  specific  line  in  which  genius  will  be 
found  most  propitious,  and  our  success  most 
illustrious.  One  m^n  excels  in  eloquence,  in 
vivacity  of  imagination  and  fluency  of  ex- 
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pression ;  another  in  the  judicious  choice  and 
arrangement  of  arguments ;  some  are  fitted 
for  laborious  research,  and  critical  discussion; 
others  possess  quick  apprehension  and  great 
facility  in  the  communication  of  knowledge. 
Some  address  the  understanding,  and  others 
the  affections,  with  marked  advantage.  Let 
each  of  us  endeavour  to  discover  what  those 
original  talents  are  which  Providence  has  as 
signed  to  us,  what  the  mental  endowments, 
what  the  style  and  modadfef  composition, 
which  are  properly  native  or  our  own,  that 
we  may  bend  all  our  thoughts  and  labours  to 
cultivate,  to  strengthen,  and  improve  them. 
I  do  not  mean  that  any  one  faculty  or  talent 
ought  to  be  preferred  to  the  utter  neglect  of 
others,  equally  useful,  though  not  so  much 
consonant  to  the  cast  of  our.  genius  and  taste. 
Various  methods  of  instruction  and  address 
ought  to  be  employed,  suitably  to  the  circum 
stances  and  tempers  of  those  who  are  com 
mitted  to  our  pastoral  care.  But  what  I  mean 
is  this,  that,  by  cultivating  with  assiduous  ap 
plication  the  gifts  bestowed  on  us,  we  are 
most  likely  to  excel  as  useful  and  acceptable 
teachers,  The  propensity  of  nature  is  the 
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finger  of  God,  pointing  out  the  path  in  which 
we  are  to  advance  with  the  greatest  credit  to 
ourselves,  and  the  most  substantial  benefit  to 
mankind.  Directly  opposite  to  the  admoni 
tion  now  suggested,  is  that  affectation  of  the 
sentiments  and  the  manner  of  others,  which, 
however  becoming  and  graceful  they  may 
be  in  the  original,  yet,  when  borrowed  and 
imitated,  are  sure  indications  of  a  frivolous 
and  servile  mind,  and  the  occasion  of  disgust 
to  persons  of  acute  penetration,  and  sound 
taste.  These  observations,  I  trust,  are  con 
formed  to  the  exhortation  of  the  apostle- 
"  Every  man  hath  his  own  proper  gift  of 
God,  one  after  this  manner,  another  after 
that.  For  I  say,  through  the  grace  given 
unto  me,  to  every  man  who  is  among  you, 
not  to  think  of  himself  more  highly  than  he 
ought  to  think;  but  to  think  soberly,  ac 
cording  as  God  hath  dealt  to  every  man  the 
measure  of  faith.  For  as  we  have  many 
members  in  one  body,  and  all  members  have 
not  the  same  office,  so  we  being  many  are 
one  body  in  Christ,  and  every  one  members 
one  of  another.  Having  then  gifts,  differing 
according  to  the  grace  that  is  given  to  us, 

3  o 
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whether  prophecy,  let  us  prophesy  according 
to  the  proportion  of  faith ;  or  ministry,  let 
us  wait  on  our  ministering,  or  he  that  teacheth 
on  teaching,  or  he  that  exhorteth  on  exhor 
tation*." 

The  choice  of  the  particular  subjects  of 
our  discourses  must  in  a  great  measure  be 
regulated  by  local  circumstances,  and  the 
prudence  of  ministers.  There  are,  in  every 
age,  fashionable  and  predominant  sins,  which 
call  for  more  frequent  and  pointed  animad 
version. 

The  sincere  friends  of  religion  cannot  fail 
to  observe,  with  serious  concern,  the  progress 
of  scepticism,  and  a  remissness  with  respect 
to  the  ordinances  and  public  duties  of  the 
Christian  religion,  by  many  who  still  profess 
to  reverence  its  Author.  It  may  be  extremely 
doubtful,  whether  any  solid  advantage  will 
accrue  to  religion  from  our  attacking  infi 
delity  in  our  public  discourses,  because  its 
advocates  generally  shun  the  opportunity  of 

*  Romans  zii.  3. 
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listening  to  them,  and  besides  the  evidences 
in  support  of  religious  truth,  and  the  proper 
answers  to  objections  against  it,  consist  of 
such  a  connected  series  of  arguments,  as  can 
not  "be  stated,  with  clearness  and  precision, 
within  the  compass  of  a  single  discourse,  and 
must  therefore  lose  their  efficacy,  when  ex 
hibited  in  a  broken  and  disjointed  form. 
Alarmed  at  the  progress  of  scepticism,  we 
ought  conscientiously  to  adhere  to  the  sim 
plicity  and  purity  of  the  gospel,  and  to  avoid 
Encumbering  it  with  foreign  and  eccentric 
difficulties,  which  ill-disposed  men  will  be 
ready  to  lay  hold  of  for  the  disparagement  of 
our  faith. 

But  still  more  formidable  than  the  assaults 
of  avowed  enemies,  is  the  lukewarmness  of 
pretended  friends.  The  greatest  danger,  to 
which  religion  is  exposed  in  our  own  times, 
arises  from  the  decline  of  piety  among  many 
who  still  bear  the  Christian  name.  The  pub 
lic  ordinances  of  religion  are  deserted  by  a 
great  proportion  of  persons  in  the  higher 
ranks  of  life ;  and  they  are  not  attended  by 
the  generality  of  professing  Christians,  with 
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that  punctuality,  which  many  of  us  can  re 
collect  to  have  been  observed  a  few  years 
ago.  Nor  can  it  be  doubted,  that  a  corres 
ponding  laxity  has  taken  place  with  respect 
to  the  duties  of  family-worship,  and  private 
devotion.  Supposing  a  regard  for  divine 
ordinances  to  abate  in  the  same  proportion 
for  half  a  century  to  come,  the  very  form  of 
religion  .will  disappear.  It  is  therefore  more 
than  ever  incumbent  upon  preachers  of 
the  gospel,  to  inculcate  the  importance  of 
social  worship,  and  the  necessity  of  piety 
towards  God,  in  order  to  lay  the  foundation 
of  every  social  and  moral  duty.  How  pal 
pable,  as  is  but  too  evident  from  expe 
rience,  the  imbecility  of  those  motives,  and 
the  deficiency  of  those  principles  of  morality, 
which  have  been  substituted  in  the  place  of 
the  love  of  God,  and  a  reverence  for  his 
authority ! 

That  luxury,  and  extravagance,  the  conse 
quence  of  it,  have  of  late  increased  to  an 
alarming  pitch,  is  a  face  too  obvious  to  admit 
of  dispute.  There  is  at  present,  among  all 
ranks,  a  stretching  and  pressing  forward  be- 
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yond  the  means  and  condition  assigned  them 
by  Providence.  To  supply  the  demands  of 
luxury,  fraudulent  artifices  and  clandestine 
oppression  are  often  practised,  by  which  ho 
nest  individuals  and  respectable  families  are 
reduced  to  want  and  misery.  The  frequency 
of  these  crimes  and  disasters  extinguishes  the 
remorse,  and  hardens  the  hearts  of  offenders  ; 
and,  at  the  same  time,  impairs  the  sense  of 
public  indignation,  destined,  by  the  Author  of 
our  being,  to  curb  those  enormities  which 
evade  the  punishment  of  human  laws.  Hence 
how  urgent  the  occasion,  and  how  suitable  to 
the  very  purpose  of  our  office,  the  duty  of 
teaching  pure  and  correct  notions  of  justice ; 
and  of  exposing  those  casuistical  subterfuges, 
with  which  men  endeavour  to  palliate  schemes 
of  fraud,  and  to  conceal,  even  from  themselves, 
the  magnitude  of  their  guilt*. 

But  to  accomplish  the  ends  of  religious  in 
struction  and  reproof,  other  ministerial  du 
ties  concur  with  our  public  discourses,  and 
are  recommended  by  the  laws  and  practice  of 

*  Several  bankruptcies  had  recently  occurred  in  the 
country  when  this  discourse  was  delivered. 
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our  church.  Periodical  diets  of  visiting  and 
catechising  the  families  belonging  to  our  con 
gregations,  afford  excellent  opportunities  for 
instilling  into  the  minds  of  the  lower  orders 
of  the  people  the  principles  of  our  faith,  and 
the  obligation  of  its  duties,  in  an  easy,  fami- 
liar,  and  attractive  way,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
by  making  us  acquainted  with  their  charac 
ters  and  circumstances,  qualifies  us  for  minis 
tering,  with  greater  precision  and  effect,  to 
their  edification  and  comfort.  It  is  much  to 
be  regretted,  that  our  parishioners,  especially 
in  towns,  cease  to  co-operate  with  us  as  they 
were  wont  to  do,  by  availing  themselves  of 
institutions  so  favourable  to  the  diffusion  of 
religious  truth,  and  moral  improvement.  Let 
us  take  care  not  to  make  their  indifference  an 
excuse  for  our  indolence.  Though  few 
should  attend  our  catechetical  labours,  let  us 
still  persevere  with  unremitting  diligence  in 
the  discharge  of  this  useful  branch  of  our 
duty,  and  adopt  every  method  of  exciting  and 
cherishing,  particularly  in  the  minds  of  the 
rising  generation,  a  thirst  for  sacred  know 
ledge,  and  of  rendering  it  subservient  to  prac 
tical  religion. 
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The  visitation  of  the  sick  is  one  of  the 
most  unpleasant,  but  one  of  the  most  salutary 
offices  of  a  gospel  minister.  The  scenes  of 
misery,  which  we  often  witness  in  the  course 
of  performing  it,  excite  painful  sensations, 
and  leave  a  depression  on  the  spirits ;  but 
how  delightful,  at  the  same  time,  the  idea  of 
being  the  ministers  of  consolation  to  our  suf 
fering  fellow-men,  and  of  delivering  those 
"  who  are  holden  in  the  cords  of  affliction  !" 
In  the  discharge  of  this  duty,  we  may  some 
times  find  it  difficult  to  restrain  excess  of  sen* 
sibility,  and  so  to  adjust  the  claims  of  truth 
and  compassion,  as  that  we  may  neither  ne 
glect  wholesome  severity,  nor  withhold  the 
consolations  which  we  are  warranted  to  an 
nounce  to  those  who  stand  so  much  in  need 
of  them.  Prepared  for  this  difficulty  by  a 
strict  regard  to  the  dictates  of  conscience,  and 
by  those  instructions  which  attentive  obser 
vation  has  suggested,  the  visitation  of  the  sick 
will  afford  us  the  most  auspicious  opportunity 
of  rendering  essential  service,  both  to  dying 
persons,  and  their  surviving  relations.  Re 
freshed  and  soothed  by  the  views  of  Provi 
dence,  and  the  hopes  of  immortality,  which 
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we  may  be  the  happy  instruments  of  infusing 
into  his  dejected  spirit,  the  dying  man  will 
be  prompted,  by  a  sense  of  gratitude,  to  bear 
testimony  to  the  powerful  consolations  of  re 
ligion,  and  to  recommend  it,  with  his  latest 
breath,  to  those  whom  he  is  to  leave  behind 
him.  Brotherly  love,  sympathy  with  the  af 
flicted,  a  sense  of  the  vanity  of  this  world, 
and  devout  affections,  may  be  inculcated, 
with  peculiar  efficacy,  upon  those  who  stand 
around  the  death-bed  of  their  expiring  friend, 
and  behold  those  melancholy  circumstances 
which  close  the  scene  of  our  mortal  life. 

Discipline,  in  the  present  state  of  society,, 
is  an  arduous,  and  often  vexatious  department 
of  the  ministerial  charge.  In  the  plenitude 
of  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  it  was  certainly 
over-stretched,  and  exercised  with  an  offici- 
ousness  and  indelicate  intrusion  into  private 
affairs  and  conduct,  infringing  on  the  natural 
rights  of  individuals,  and  injurious  to  the 
peace  of  their  families.  Of  late  years  from 
a  great  revolution  in  the  sentiments  and 
manners  of  our  people,  it  may  perhaps  have 
been  slackened  too  much.  Some  branches 
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of  it,  retained  by  Protestants  after  the  Refor 
mation,  savoured  too  much  of  Popish  tyranny 
and  superstition,  and  had  a  manifest  tendency 
to  substitute  formal  and  unprofitable  penances 
in  the  place  of  internal  and  genuine  repent 
ance.      At  any  rate,  church  discipline  can 
produce  no  good  effect,  without  the  voluntary 
consent  of  the  persons  over  whom  it  is  ex 
ercised.     So  far  as  discipline  can  be  decently 
retained,  it  ought  to  be  conducted  with  the 
utmost  impartiality,  and  without  respect  to 
the  persons  of  men.     We  ought  not,  for  in 
stance,  to  have  one  species  of  penance  for 
the  poor,  and  another  for  the  rich.     Ordain 
ing  the  poor  offender  to  submit  to  a  public 
rebuke,  and  absolving  the  rich  one  upon  the 
payment    of    a   fine,   though   applied   to   a 
charitable  purpose,  is  too  like  the  sale  of  in 
dulgences,  and  gives  a  value  to  money,  des 
tructive    of  the    fundamental   principles   of 
morality.     How  far  open  rebukes,  in  our 
own  age  and  circumstances,  are  calculated  to 
promote  the  ends  intended  by  them,  or  how 
far  our  discipline    might    be  susceptible  of 
amendment  in  this  point,  are  questions  upon 
3  P 
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the  discussion  of  which  I  mean  not  to  enter. 
I  shall  only  observe,  that  some  of  those  texts 
of  Scripture,  which  mention  public  rebuke  as 
a  part  of  ministerial  duty,  have  a  direct  re 
ference  to  the  tenor  of  our  public  admonitions, 
which  ought  not  to  rest  in  general,  vague  de 
clamations,  concerning  the  demerit  aad  dan 
ger  of  sin.  It  is  the  indispensible  duty  of  a 
faithful  minister  to  call  the  attention  of 
his  hearers  to  the  degenerate  features  of  the 
age  and  place  in  which  they  live;  to  describe 
prevailing  sins  in  such  marked  and  vivid 
colours,  as  may  awaken  the  terror  and  re 
morse  of  the  sinner,  and  excite  the  vigilance 
and  caution  of  those  who  are  in  danger  of 
being  corrupted  by  their  evil  communication. 
Let  not  partiality  to  friends,  i*or  the  fear  of 
giving  offence,  nor  an  abject  deference  to 
fashion,  ever  induce  us  to  suppress  our  re 
monstrances  against  abounding  iniquity,  or 
to  soften  the  reprehensions  which  it  justly 
merits.  "  Them  that  sin,  rebuke  before  all, 
that  others  also  may  fear.  I  charge  thee 
before  God,  and  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and 
the  elect  angels,  that  thou  observe  these 
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things,  without  preferring  one  before  ariother, 
doing  nothing  by  partiality*." 

With  what  solemnity  and  awe,  ought 
ministers  of  the  gospel  to  meditate  upon  the 
words  of  the  Lord,  addressed  to  the  prophet 
Ezekiel.  "  Son  of  man,  I  have  made'thee 
a  watchman  unto  the  house  of  Israel,  there 
fore  hear  the  word  at  my  mouth,  and  give 
them  warning  from  me.  When  I  say  unto 
the  wicked,  thou  shalt  surely  die,  and  thou 
givest  him  not  warning,  nor  speakest  to 
warn  the  wicked  from  his  wicked  way  to 
save  his  life,  the  same  wicked  man  shall  die 
in  his  iniquity,  but  his  blood  will  I  require 
at  thine  handf." 

Finally,  to  all  the  preparation  and  direc 
tions  now  prescribed,  we  must  add  personal 
virtue  and  holiness,  "  in  all  things  showing 
ourselves  patterns  of  geod  works."  The 
whole  tenor  of  our  actions  ought  to  preach 
Christ  by  a  strict  conformity  to  his  laws  and 
example.  "  Our  light  ought  to  shine,  that 

*  1  Tim.  v.  20,  f  EzeMel  »«•  17>  1$. 
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others  may  see  our  good  works,  and  glorify 
our  Father  which  is  in  heaven." 

Though  all  the  virtues  which  adorned  the 
character  of  our  Divine  Master,  ought  to  be 
the  coastant  objects  of  our  imitation,  yet 
there  is  not  one  more  suited  to  the  spirit  of 
our  profession,  and  more  likely  to  conciliate 
the  affections  of  our  people,  than  his  un 
wearied  zeal  in  doing  good.  From  their 
limited  incomes,  and  the  increased  expense 
of  living,  ministers  can  afford  but  Ihtle  in 
the  way  of  alms.  We  cannot,  however, 
we  must  not  plead  an  exemptiou  from  this 
duty.  We  ought  to  stand  out  with  firmness 
against  expensive  customs,  and  to  retrench 
superfluities  of  dress  and  furniture,  that  we 
may  have  somewhat  to  spare  for  the  poor, 
who  are  especially  committed  to  our  sym 
pathy  and  protection.  The  scantiness  ,of 
our  means  ought  to  render  us  more  anxious 
about  the  selection  of  objects  of  beneficence, 
and  about  the  time,  place,  and  circumstances 
of  bestowing  it,  so  as  to  render  it  most  pro 
ductive  of  good.  Having  comparatively 
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little  to  give,  we  ought  to  be  the  more  dili 
gent  in  exciting  and  stimulating  persons  of 
opulent  fortune  to  deeds  of  charity.     Minis 
ters  of  the  gospel   have  it  in  their  power, 
more  than  individuals  of  any  other  descrip 
tion,  to  be  successful  agents  for  the  poor,  and 
instrumental  in  procuring  that  supply  from 
others,  which  they  cannot  themselves  afford* 
If  they  have  been  so  happy  as  to  obtain  the 
esteem  and  confidence  of  their  people,  by  a 
vigilant  attention  to  the  interests  of  the  poor, 
accompanied  with  exemplary  charity  in  pro 
portion  to  their  slender  ability,  their  recom 
mendations  will  have  great  weight  with  those 
of  the  rich,  who  are  ready  to  distribute,  and 
willing  to  communicate,  and  will  often  pro 
cure  effectual  relief  for  indigent  persons,  who 
have  not  access  to  their  benefactors,  or  the 
opportunity  of  applying  for  themselves.     To 
succeed  more  extensively  in  this  scheme  of 
intercessory  charity,  we  must  not  wait  for 
applications,  but  search  into  the  cause  of  the 
poor  and  needy.     We  must  pry,  if  I  may  so 
express  it,  into  their  private  affairs,  the  know 
ledge  of  which  may  often  suggest  Qbvious 
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expedients  for  mitigating  and  removing  die 
hardships  which  they  endure.  We  must 
make  their  case  our  own,  and  think  for  them, 
and  advise  them  what  to  do,  to  whom  to  ap 
ply,  and  how  to  acquit  themselves,  as  worthy 
objects  of  the  kindness  of  their  superiors.  In 
short,  were  all  our  faculties  of  invention,  in 
terest,  prudence,  and  address  to  be  exerted  to 
the  utmost  pitch,  our  success  would  often  ex 
ceed  our  most  sanguine  expectations ;  and^ 
by  the  heartfelt  satisfaction  arising  from  it, 
more  than  compensate  us  for  those  distressful 
sensations  which  are  unavoidably  excited  by 
our  frequent  intercourse  with  the  miserable 
part  of  mankind. 

For  all  the  purposes  now  mentioned,  let  us 
daily  proffer  our  earnest  supplications  to  the 
God  of  all  grace,  beseeching  him  to  enable  us 
to  understand  our  duty,  and  to  perform  it 
with  fidelity  and  success,  that  we  ntay,  finally, 
be  made  partakers  of  the  rewards  bestowed 
on  them  who  turn  many  to  righteousness. 

May  the  God  of  peace,  who  brought  again 
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from  the  dead  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the 
great  shepherd  of  the  sheep,  through  the 
blood  of  the  everlasting  covenant,  make  us 
perfect  to  do  his  will,  working  in  us  that 
which  is  well-pleasing  in  his  sight,  and  to 
him  be  glory  for  ever  and  ever!  Amen. 


ADDRESS  TO  THE  CONGREGATION, 


Y  OU,  who  are  the  members  of  this  con 
gregation,  experience  this  day  a  fresh  evi 
dence  of  Divine  goodness,  in  sending  you  a 
pastor  to  minister  in  the  work  of  the  Lord. 
The  occasion  calls  upon  you  to  recognise, 
with  grateful  hearts,  the  religious  privileges, 
which,  not  less  than  those  of  a  civil  nature, 
constitute  the  pre-eminent  felicity  of  British 
subjects.  While  we  enjoy  liberty  of  con 
science,  established  teachers  of  liberal  educa 
tion,  and  of  approved  qualifications,  as  far  at 
least  as  legislative  authority  can  interpose,  are 
provided  for  administering  the  offices  of  re 
ligion,  conducting  social  worship,  explaining 
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the  doctrines  of  the  gospel,  enforcing 
its  duties,  and  dispensing  its  ordinances. 
There  is  a  fatal  propensity  in  human  nature 
to  slight  and  pervert  the  most  valuable  privi 
leges,  because  they  are  common  and  familiar, 
This  propensity  discovers  itself,  sometimes, 
by  an  indifference  about  the  ordinances  of 
religion,  or  the  total  neglect  of  them,  and 
sometimes,  by  a  factious  and  censorious  tem 
per,  contending  about  trifling  circumstances, 
relative  to  the  external  form  and  constitution 
of  a  church,  and  affecting  great  nicet)^  about 
the  qualifications  of  its  ministers;  idolizing 
some,  and  disparaging  others,  to  the  discredit 
of  the  gospel,  and  the  manifest  obstruction  o£ 
that  charity  which  is  the  bond  of  perfectness. 
To  me  it  is  a  peculiar  satisfaction,  to  mark 
in  this  congregation  a  different  temper  and 
conduct,  the  salutary  effects  of  those  prin 
ciples  of  moderation,  and  that  spirit  of  peace, 
which  have  been  uniformly  inculcated  by 
your  pastors.  You,  as  occasion  and  circum 
stances  required,  have  always  manifested  be 
coming  symptoms  of  gratitude  to  God,  by  a 
ready  acceptance  of*  the  renewed  means  of 
religious  instruction  which  his  providence 
3? 
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has  afforded  you,  and  by  a  due  respect  to  the 
persons  devoted  to  your  service  in  the  minis 
try*.  Let  me  beseech  you  to  persevere  in 
the  same  sentiments  and  conduct,  and  to  es 
teem  the  person  who  is  to  labour  among 
you,  "  very  highly  in  love,  for  his  works' 
sake."  By  a  regular  attendance  upon  his  in 
structions  ;  by  listening  to  them  with  candour 
and  diligence ;  by  tenderness  and  respect  in 
the  whole  of  your  deportment  towards  him, 
you  will  strengthen  his  hands,  and  encourage 
his  heart,  and,  to  your  mutual  joy,  become 
seals  of  his  ministry  in  the  day  of  the  Lord. 
We  disclaim  all  pretensions  to  infallibility ; 
from  the  common  infirmities  of  human 
nature  we  are  not  exempted.  About  the 
outward  respect  and  honour  due  to  our  pro 
fession,  merely  as  a  profession,  we  are  little 
solicitous.  But,  as  far  as  we  possess  advan 
tages  derived  from  a  liberal  education  and 
diligent  study,  and  employ  these  advantages 
in  search  of  divine  truth,  so  far  as  we  are 

*  There  were,  at  the  time  of  delivering  this  discourse, 
fewer  Dissenters  or  Seceders  in  the  parish  of  JHawick.  than 
in  any  other  parish  in  the  south  of  Scotland,  of  the  same 
population  and  extent* 
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anxiously  desirous  of  your  eternal  welfare, 
and,  though  conscious  of  errors  and  infirmi 
ties,  strive  to  live  as  we  preach,  we  think 
ourselves  entitled  to  immunity  from  rash 
censure,  to  a  charitable  construction  of  our 
conduct ;  and  to  the  esteem  and  good  wishes 
of  our  people. 

It  has  pleased  God  to  reward  the  distin 
guished  industry  of  the  people  in  this  place, 
with  remarkable  success*.  Your  industry 
and  prosperity  are  beheld  with  pleasure  by 
the  well-wishers  to  their  country,  and  recom 
mended  as  an  example  and  encouragement 
to  your  fellow-citizens.  It  is  painful  to  ob 
serve,  how  often  prosperity  renders  men  in 
sensible  to  the  hand  that  confers  it.  The 
degeneracy  of  nations  and  cities,  formerly  il 
lustrious  for  commerce  and  opulence,  the 
profaneness  and  licentiousness  of  children, 
who  have  been  raised  to  fortune  and  rank  by 
the  diligence  and  sobriety  of  their  pious 
parents,  are  melancholy  proofs  of  the  truth 
of  this  observation.  Forget  not  that  God  is 

*  Various  branches  of  manufacture  were  at  this  time 
^wishing  in  Hawick. 
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the  Author  of  your  prosperity.  Let  every 
renewed  instance  of  it  remind  you  of  his 
goodness.  Begin  and  end  every  day  with 
the  acknowledgment  of  his  bountiful  provi 
dence.  This  will  sweeten  and  sanctify  those 
labours  which  lead  to  temporal  success. 

In  order  to  impress  your  minds  with  a 
deep  and  habitual  sense  of  the  importance  of 
your  spiritual  concerns,  remember  the  Sab 
bath-day  to  keep  it  holy.     The  wisdom  and 
utility  of  this   institution  may  be  inferred 
from  your  own  particular   situation  and  ex 
perience.      Amidst  the  hurry  and  cares  of 
business,  and  that  eagerness,  which  is  kept 
alive  by  the  prospect  of  gain,  how  readily  do 
religious  thoughts  slip  out  of  the  mind!  How 
happy  for  us,  that,  by  the  command  of  God, 
and  the  laws  of  our  country,  secular  business 
is  occasionally  suspended,  and  one  day  out 
of  seven  set  apart  for  fixing  our  attention 
entirely  upon    our   future   and    eternal   in 
terests  !    But  to  give  effect  to  every  privilege, 
sacred  or  civil,  our  own  concurring  endea 
vours  are  necessary.     If  the  Sabbath-day  be 
wasted  in  slothful  indulgence,  or,  in  a  pri- 
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vate  and  indirect  way,  occupied  in  worldly 
business,  or  spent  in  social  festivity,  for  which 
you  cannot  find  in  your  hearts  to  borrow 
time  from  your  common  worldly  employ 
ments  ;  or  when  upon  pretence  of  slight  in 
disposition,  which  would  not  detain  you  from 
business  or  amusements,  you  forsake  public 
worship,  the  purpose  of  the  Sabbath  is  frus 
trated  ;  the  power  of  religion  will  decline 
apace;  and  the  form  and  profession  of  it  will 
soon  be  laid  aside.  But  I  hope  better  things 
of  you,  and  things  that  accompany  salvation. 

Suffer  me  to  remind  you,  that  worldly 
prosperity  lays  you  under  obligations  to  ex 
emplary  charity;  that  God,  who  gives  success 
to  your  commendable  industry,  has  consti 
tuted  the  poor  his  representatives  upon  earth. 
Your  alms  are  the  test  of  gratitude  to  him. 

Although  success  arising  from  industry 
ought  to  be  a  strong  motive  to  generosity,  yet 
is  it  too  often  perverted  to  the  restraining 
and  obstructing  it..  Persons  who  have  grown 
rich  by  exertions  of  ingenuity  and  labour,  arc 
too  ready  to  harbour  in  their  breasts  a  coa- 
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tempt  for  poverty ;  to  ascribe  it  to  indofence 
and  demerit,  and  to  embrace  maxims  unfa 
vourable  to  the  practice  of  charity.  Such  are 
the  following :  That  charitable  donations  are 
hurtful  to  industry;  that  there  ought  to  be 
no  fixed  or  legal  provision  for  the  mainte 
nance  of  the  poor,  that  in  times  of  great 
scarcity  extraordinary  attempts  for  relieving 
them  tend  in  the  issue  to  multiply  the  candi 
dates  for  charity,  and  to  aggravate  their  dis 
tress*.  I  specify  these  particulars,  to  put  you 
upon  your  guard  against  them,  and,  if  at  any 
time  you  find  yourselves  embarrassed  by  the 
confidence  with  which  they  are  urged,  I  be 
seech  you  to  attend  deliberately  to  the  fol- 

*  When  this  Sermon  was  delivered,  September,  1 784-, 
there  was  a  great  scarcity  and  dearth  of  provisions  in  the 
country,  and  objections,  founded  on  the  maxims  alluded  to, 
were  urged  by  individuals  against  the  generous  expedients 
proposed  for  relieving  the  extreme  wants  of  the  poor.  To 
these  persons  only,  the  censure  in  this  discourse  is  intended 
to  apply,  without  meaning  to  express  any  opinion  of  the 
general  question— How  far  it  may  be  wise  and  beneficial 
in  the  legislature  to  make  a  regular  provision  for  the  poor 
by  a  tax  on  the  community,  or  in  any  other  way,  under  the 
sanction  of  statutory  authority.  The  objections  were  cer 
tainly  unseasonable  and  hurtful  at  the  time  when  tjiey 
brought  forward. 
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lowing  questions.  First,  Is  not  the  giving 
alms,  as  much  as  any  duty  whatever,  a  pre 
cept  of  our  religion ;  but,  according  to  the 
maxims  alluded  to,  would  not  such  a  precept, 
in  a  great  degree,  lose  its  effect?  Secondly, 
Was  there  ever  any  scheme  of  benevolence 
so  well  devised,  but  that  objections,  and  some 
of  them  perhaps  very  specious,  might  be 
brought  against  it;  so  that,  if  universal  appro 
bation  were  required,  no  scheme  of  benevo 
lence  could  be  carried  into  execution?  Thirdly, 
Are  not  avaricious,  hard-hearted  men  always 
the  most  forward  and  zealous,  in  embracing 
and  propagating  objections  to  charitable  con 
tributions,  and  in  thwarting  plans  for  the  re 
lief  of  their  needy  brethren  ?  Be  very  jealous 
of  yourselves,  lest  some  tincture  of  the  same 
spirit  may  have  infected  your  own  minds. 
Do  you  not  wish,  secretly,  to  be  excused 
from  that  charity  which  you  traduce?  When 
you  assume  the  tone  of  the  philosopher,  and 
the  politician,  are  you  not  self-convicted  of 
struggling  against  the  best  feelings  of  your 
own  heart?  The  more  you  connect  donation^ 
of  charity  with  incitements  to  industry,  the 
benefit,  arising  froni  them,  will  be  more  solid 
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and  lasting.  But  this  plan  cannot  be  invari 
ably  pursued.  The  idle,  the  ill-deserving, 
though  they  ought  to  be  postponed  to  the  in 
dustrious  and  virtuous  members  of  the  com 
munity,  must  not  be  consigned  to  irretriev 
able  wretchedness. 

Let  me  once  more  remind  you  of  the  sub 
ject  of  the  preceding  discourse,  by  recom 
mending  to  you,  on  this  occasion,  to  be  fol 
lowers  of  peace.  In  your  ordinary  inter 
course  with  one  another,  in  conversation  and 
business,  and  in  expressing  your  sentiments 
with  respect  to  points  of  religion,  follow  the 
things  that  make  for  peace.  Beware  of  evil- 
speaking;  let  your  ears  be  shut  against  the  tale 
of  slander ;  take  care  not  to  put  a  rash  con 
struction  upon  the  actions  of  your  neighbours, 
not  to  be  precipitate  in  catching  offences,  and 
entering  into  quarrels.  When  you  meet  with 
real  injuries,  which  we  all  must  do,  study  to 
bear  them  with  meekness,  ever  ready  to  grant 
to  others  that  forgiveness  which  we  all  need 
on  our  own  behalf. 

Finally,  my  brethren,  let  substantial,  prac- 
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tical  religion  be  the  paramount  object  of  your 
desire  and  pursuit.  Despise  that  knowledge, 
which  puffeth  up,  and  feeds  spiritual  pride, 
without  any  tendency  to  the  improvement  of 
your  hearts  and  lives.  Avoid  those  curious 
and  abstruse  questions,  which  gender  strife* 
"  For  the  servant  of  the  Lord  must  not 
strive,  but  be  gentle  unto  all  men.  The 
wisdom  which  is  from  above,  is  pure,  peace 
able,  gentle,  and  easy  to  be  entreated,  full  of 
mercy  and  good  fruits,  without  partiality,  and 
without  hypocrisy."  Set  about  the  per 
formance  of  every  external  duty  of  religion, 
reading  the  Scriptures,  hearing  sermons,  pray 
ing  to  God ; — all  with  the  predetermined 
purpose,  and  fervent  wish  of  growing  in 
grace,  and  in  a  conformity  to  the  Divine 
image. 

If  earnestness  on  the  part  of  the  preacher, 
and  kind  prepossessions  on  the  part  of  his 
hearers,  can  add  any  thing  to  the  force  of 
argument  contained  in  the  above  exhorta 
tions,  with  what  prevailing  influence  may  I 
not  hope  to  address  this  congregation  ?  What 
solemn  considerations,  what  variety  of  in* 
3Q 
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teresting  sympathies,  constrain  me  to  be  af 
fectionately  solicitous  for  your  spiritual  wel 
fare  !  The  indelible  impressions  of  early 
years,  many  tender  recollections,  scenes  of 
pleasure,  scenes  of  sorrow,  in  which  we  were 
associated,  have  engraven  upon  my  heart  an 
attachment  to  this  congregation,  which  no 
lapse  of  time,  or  change  of  circumstances,  can 
ever  efface.  We  had  the  same  spiritual 
father.  The  fruits  of  his  instructions  and 
example,  I  trust,  are  still  flourishing  in  our 
families,  and  will  continue  among  our  de 
scendants,  after  we  shall  be  gathered  to  our 
fathers*. 

While  these  reflections  awaken  pleasing 
and  melancholy  sensations,  they  suggest,  at 
the  same  time,  the  most  powerful  motives 
for  urging,  upon  you  and  myself,  redoubled 
diligence  in  the  improvement  of  the  days 
that  remain.  What  a  striking  evidence  of 
the  fluctuating  nature  of  worldly  circum 
stances,  and  of  the  desolations  of  mortality, 
does  the  present  aspect  of  the  congregation 
exhibit  to  me  !  Some  families  are  "  set  up, 

*  The  author's  father  was  minister  of  Hawick. 
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and  others  cast  down."  Where  is  the  mul 
titude  that  used  to  assemble  within  these 
walls  forty  years  ago  ?  Where  are  the 
friends  and  companions  of  my  early  days  ? 
How  changed  the  face  of  my  acquaintances 
who  yet  survive  ?  Those,  whom  I  have 
seen  in  the  bloom  and  vigour  of  life,  are 
now  grey-headed  and  bending  under  the  bur 
den  of  age,  A  new  generation  has  sprung 
up,  prepared  to  fill  our  places,  and  reminds 
us  that  the  time  of  our  departure  is  at  hand. 
It  is  but  a  little  while,  and  we  must  all  leave 
the  scene  of  trial  and  discipline,  and  render 
an  account  of  the  improvement  which  we 
have  made  of  ordinances  and  talents.  What 
is  our  life  ?  "  A  vapour  which  appeareth  for 
a  little  time,  and  then  vanisheth  away." 
Whatsoever,  therefore,  our  hands  find  us  a- 
doing,  let  us  do  it  with  all  our  might,  know 
ing  that  the  night  fast  approacheth,  when  "no 
man  can  work."  And  now,  my  friends,  I 
commend  you  to  God,  and  to  the  word  of 
his  grace  which  is  able  to  build  you  up,  and, 
when  this  mortal  scene  shall  pass  away,  to 
give  you  an  inheritance  among  those  who 
are  sanctified.  To  him,  who  is  able  to  keep 
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you  from  falling,  and  to  present  you  faultless 
before  the  presence  of  his  glory  with  exceed 
ing  joy,  to  the  only  wise  God,  and  our 
Saviour,  be  glory,  and  majesty,  and  dominion, 
and  power,  both  now  and  ever  more ! 
Amen. 


THE  END, 
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Paee  167  line  16,  dele  ,  after  by. 

'    215  line  3,  for  execptation  read  expectation. 
223  line  2,  full  point  after  perfect. 
24-9  last  line,  dele  ,  after  infer. 
262  line  6,  for  mo  ves  read  motives. 
435  line  24,  for  prdisposing  read  predisposing, 
4-78  line  17  ,  for  proffer  read  prefer. 
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